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THE most popular man in Green River 
drew down the lid of his ancient, roll- 
topped desk, which clattered, tipped precari- 
ously back in his ancient swivel chair, which 
creaked, pulled the ancient green shade high, 
' — the spring was inclined to stick, but he 
humored it, — and looked down through his 
passably clean, but shabbily painted window 
at the snow on Main Street. 
His name was Hugh Saxon. His great- 
^ grandfather had built the first house in Green 
SD River. His grandfather had made political 
history, in his state and outside it, but he him- 
self had no political ambitions. He was the 
^ first of his name to be without them. He was 
"^ a lawyer, as his father had been, and he had 
a new business of his own. Green River was 
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in the heart of good farming country, skirted 
by belts of timber at the north. Lmnber 
yards were prospering. Small farms were 
spreading out, under scientific cultivation. 
Money was being made, ready money was 
needed, and it was scarce. He loaned it, at 
seven per cent. Altogether, he was making 
about five thousand a year, getting rich, for 
Green River. 

He was quite unaware that he was the most 
popular man in Green River. He was not a 
very fine figure of a man. He was not more 
than five feet six. He had a certain slim dis- 
tinction of build, but Abie Stern, the best 
tailor in Green River- — ^there were three of 
them — failed to emphasize it. Besides, his 
shoulders stooped. There was a deprecating 
look about his blue eyes, that was not all near- 
sightedness. His hah* and beard had been 
reddish gold. His hair was thick stiU, and 
swept into a suggestion of curl at the temples, 
which any other man in town with his social 
pretensions would have eliminated somehow. 
His wife had a weakness for it, but never had 
admitted it. Though white hairs were hard to 
find, the gold was fading. He was not a 
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young man. His daughter Rose was eighteen 
to-day. 

Eighteen, and at home from her Massachu- 
setts school on her first Christmas vacation. 
If a girl went to college, she did not have a 
good time at dances. Rose said, and Green 
River viewed the higher education for women 
in much the same light. So Green River girls 
went to finishing school, and perhaps abroad 
for a year, but Green River boys went to col- 
lege. The boys in Rose's "crowd" were most 
of them already at the state university, or the 
little neighboring college, with the long and 
growing list of famous men on the roll of its 
alunmi. Gilbert Grant was at Yale. 

Wherever a Green River girl went, her 
crowd saw her off in a body, when the great 
day came. They sang at the station. One or 
two of the girls cried over her. One or two of 
the boys kissed her awkwardly, as if for the 
first time, whether it was or not. 

On her vacations, the crowd claimed her for 
every possible waking hour, and many hours 
that, her mother professed to think, should 
have been spent in sleep. Rose's birthday 
dance to-night, a grand affair, with a three- 
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piece orchestra, and flowers from Boston: a 
shirt-waist dance in Oddfellows' Hall: Vivie 
Nash's Christmas tree: three barge rides and 
a sheet and pillow case party were among the 
social events scheduled for Rose's eight days at 
home. 

But the unscheduled events were best, Hugh 
Saxon knew: impromptu dances in the ball- 
room at the top of the Grants' house, or in his 
own double parlors: candy pulls hastily ar- 
ranged over the telephone, late in the after- 
noon, when the crowd made the painful 
discovery that they were about to waste an 
evening. He had been a Green River boy, 
and at heart he still was one. 

Rose was sleighing now, with Gilbert Grant. 
Her father had watched them cross Post Of- 
fice Square, and disappear over the river and 
up Nash's Hill, — ^the light cutter, the glossy, 
slenderly built little horse, and Gilbert and 
Rose, two engrossed young creatures, who did 
not look up at his window. 

They were almost unrecognizable, in their 
thick furs, but the typewriter girl had called 
them a handsome couple. Green River had 
been calling Gilbert and Rose a handsome cou- 
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pie, since their dancing school days. Hugh 
Saxon had watched them start. His wife had 
plunged out through the snow, in "arctics," but 
bareheaded, to tuck a hot water bag under the 
rugs. Hugh Saxon's house was in sight from 
his office windows. 

There was a double row of elms along upper 
Main Street, tall, sweeping trees, but they were 
leafless now, slenderly silhouetted, in the clear, 
soft light of late afternoon. The house was 
well up Main Street, half way to the station. 
It stood far back from the street. The lilac 
and syringa bushes at the edge of the lawn 
were bare, and beyond them, the sweep of lawn 
that, as his wife complained, "ate money," 
gleamed smoother than all his seeding and 
grading could make it, under the white, smooth 
snow. 

It was a gracious old house, wide-winged, 
and square built, and white. It spread itself 
hospitably over a generous share of the half 
acre lot, looking less than its height, ample and 
broad and low. Evergreen boughs banked 
the foundations, dark against the white paint. 
They were thickly banked, and would make a 
good showing, when he had them carted to the 
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wood-lot for Rose in bon-fire time next Spring, 
— ^the time when for days the town seemed, to 
him, never to lose the scent of brushwood fires. 

A "storm-house** of unpainted boards hid 
the slenderly pillared colonial porch, and a 
narrow walk of creaking boards crossed the 
lawn to it. Hugh Saxon liked his house in this 
winter trim, from which it would emerge in 
the spring, white and fresh, Uke a gown from 
a cedar press. And he liked the old porch. 
His wife had her way with the house, putting 
in a second bath-room, changing the littered 
work-room where he had puttered with car- 
pentering, into an immaculate "den," where he 
felt ill at ease in his carpet slippers. 

She had her way with the rest of the house, 
but he would not enlarge the porch. To save 
it, he erected an ostentatious piazza, big enough 
to serve high tea upon, a rallying place for 
Rose and her friends, his wife's special pride, 
— and on the uptown side of the house, out of 
sight from his office. 

If only he could have dismissed from his 
range of vision as easily another blot on the 
landscape, the building which confronted him 
on the opposite side of Post Office Square. 
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The Square was the heart of the town. 
Parades formed in front of the post oflSce. 
On Spring nights, when boys and girls met 
there, romance was born on the post oflSce 
steps. It seemed to Hugh Saxon that he 
could feel the pulse of the town in the square. 

Main Street sloped gently down to it, grad- 
ually widening. A little below his house, the 
residences and the elm trees stopped, and the 
straggling row of stores began. 

The sky-line of Main Street was not impres- 
sive, nor restful to the eye. From the bakery 
at the upper end of the row, to Abie Stern's 
tailor-shop, opposite his office, Hugh Saxon 
could see no two buildings of the same color 
and height, or in the same state of preserva- 
tion. But if you knew that the roof of Abie 
Stem's store needed shingling because his wife 
had sunk his surplus funds in a piano; if you 
knew that Harvey Ward's hardware empor- 
ium, the big, freshly painted store next to 
Abie's, was built by a boy who was born on a 
farm, and chose not to stay there, but to be 
"one of Green River's prominent business 
men"; if you knew the fuU history of Green 
River's shopping district, as Hugh Saxon did. 
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the street had a significance not to be found in 
any city block. 

The straggling roof line, too, had a harmony 
of its own, to Hugh Saxon's eyes. He was 
used to seeing it. Only one thing was out of 
place in it, the new office building, on the cor- 
ner opposite his. 

It was a beautiful building. Five ample 
stories high, it towered elegantly above the 
others^ like an adequate and ornamental officer, 
drilling a ragged row of recruits. 

A Boston architect had designed it. No ex- 
pense had been spared in carrying out his plan. 
It was brave with paint and varnish, and 
gleaming fittings and fixtures, but it was solid, 
as well as showy. There was not an hour of 
careless work to be found in it, and not a cheap 
bit of building material, from the squarely laid 
foundations, to the roof, with its shingles of 
superior quality. It stood there, firm and 
straight. It was there to stay, and Abie 
Stern's tailor-shop, beside it, looked more rick- 
etty every day, and fiimsier. 

Across its broad front, the plate-glass win- 
dows seemed to absorb more sun and grow 
brighter every day. The front window of the 
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ground floor suite was the biggest show win- 
dow in town, a wall of glass. One ample suite 
occupied the whole ground floor, but it was 
empty. 

The beautiful building had been open to ten- 
ants for more than a month, but they did not 
flock to it. Doctor Drew, the doctor who had 
come from nobody knew where, and was mak- 
ing money too fast, waited for patients on the 
third floor, where he was the only tenant. 
Few patients came to him there. Most of his 
patients sent for him, and sent for him after 
dark. David Nash, and Hiram Larribee, the 
two meanest men in town, were reported to be 
bidding against each other for the smallest, 
fifth floor suite. There were no applicants for 
the palatial suite on the ground floor. Joseph 
Grant must have sunk twenty-five thousand 
dollars in the building. He could afford to. 
But Green River called the building Grant's 
Folly. 

Grant's Folly. Hugh Saxon felt sorry for 
him. He often felt sorry for Joseph Grant. 
Joe had been a boy in the high school on the 
hill, when Hugh Saxon was. He had inher- 
ited a comfortable house, and a comfortable 
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fortune, like Hugh. But he had transf onned 
his house with hay windows, and cupolas, and 
gaudy paint. He had douhled his f ortime, hy 
stock gambling, by investments with big risks 
and big profits ; by methods that Green River 
did not imderstand, or wholly approve. 

He had married a Boston girl, who did not 
like Green River. He was a known figure in 
state pohtics. He had changed his party 
twice, and explained the change plausibly. 
With only a hazy right to the title, he liked to 
be referred to by the press as the Honorable 
Joseph Grant. It was his wire pulling that 
transferred the County Fair to Green River. 
He had long conferences with Nash and Lar- 
ribee, the only two prominent citizens Hugh 
Saxon did not enjoy going fishing with. 

He had once tried to promote a scheme to 
manufacture zinc by a secret process, running 
up work-rooms on the banks of the sleepy little 
river, above where it cut through the town. 
But Green River was no place for such wild- 
cat schemes, in Hugh Saxon's eyes, no place 
for frenzied finance. Joe was an outlander, 
unskilled in the gentle art of life in Green 
River. 
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To be at peace, to work in your garden, to 
persuade your wife to give few dinners, to have 
many friends you called by their Christian 
names, many more who lifted their hands when 
your buggy passed their farm wagons, on 
lonely wood roads, and begged you to turn 
back with them, and unhitch, and stop to sup- 
per, to know where the fish rose in the lake, 
and where the first May-flowers grew, that 
was life in Green River. The Honorable Jo- 
seph Grant! Poor Joe. 

Grant's Folly was the embodiment of an 
ideal of life that Hugh Saxon hated, and could 
not argue out of existence, but it was fading 
into the background now, with its array of un- 
lighted windows, blank and bare, not one with 
a Christmas wreath. 

It was not long after four, but the shops 
were lighting up early, for Christmas week. 
The Christmas decorations were ambitious, 
this year. The Christmas tree in the window 
of Harvey Ward's hardware stote shone 
white with laboriously strung pop-corn. 
Abie Stem's red garlands of cut paper looked 
warm and luxm*ious. In the empty shop 
where the Myers girls were holding their fif- 
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teenth annual sale of fancy work and hand 
painted china, a wax Christ-child hung. His 
wife's home-made holly wreath dropped an oc- 
casional heat-curled leaf on Hugh Saxon's 
head. 

He was satisfied with his offices, if his wife 
was not. With the air-tight stove to supple- 
ment the furnace heat, they were warm enough. 
The worn, gray-painted floor was not so dirty 
as it looked. The battered safe was strong. 
His father's dusty law books were never 
opened, but he was used to the look of them, 
there on the top shelf of the book-case. On 
the lowest shelf, behind a green curtain, the 
broken pole that had caught his first big trout, 
and a guitar, long out of use, and some faded 
college photographs, saved from destruction 
when his wife invaded his den, at house-clean- 
ing time, lay cozily tucked away. 

He was used to his typewriter, with the key- 
board of prehistoric arrangement, and the clat- 
tering keys. The sound stimulated him, and 
so did the voice of Charlie Brady, the young 
Irishman who was reading law with him, talk- 
ing to Miss Hamilton, in the outer ofiice. 
Miss Hamilton was the typewriter girl. Ste- 
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nography was an unknown, and typewriting a 
respected profession in Green River. Miss 
Hamilton was highly respected. To-day she 
was making Christmas presents, and Charlie 
had a **hangover," so they were imusually si- 
lent. 

These offices had been his father's before 
him, old Judge Saxon's. Hugh was Judge 
Saxon too, but only a justice of the peace,^ — 
Judge by courtesy, as old sea-dogs are Cap'n. 
In this room his father had affixed his elaborate 
signature to the check that started Hugh's first 
bank accoimt. It was a check on a Boston 
bank. There were no banks in Green River. 
That money paid a year's college expenses for 
Hugh. Rose's first term at school had cost 
him more, already. 

And in this room, on such a night as this, 
when he was a boy of twenty-five, Hugh 
Saxon had passed through the most important 
half hour of his life. 

Hugh was a briUiant boy, in years when a 
college education was the reward of excep- 
tional brains, not a matter of coiu'se, and col- 
lege diplomas were framed. The place that 
was made for him in a Boston office, the year 
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he graduated from law school, was a piece of 
luck, even for an exceptional boy. In a year 
he had proved he deserved it, and given it 
up. 

For six months he was in a lawyer's office in 
Wells. That was a brilliant opening, too. 
Wells was the only town in Hugh's state that 
kept closely in touch with financial centers out- 
side it. Making good there meant high places 
open to him elsewhere, and he was making 
good. He did not hustle, or push, even to the 
extent that boys did, in those slower keyed 
years, but he made himself quietly indispensa- 
ble. Before six months were up they were 
telKng him, and showing him, that they could 
not do without him in Wells, but at the end of 
that time they had to. Hugh went into his 
father's office, and settled in Green River. 

He was sacrificing a briUiant career. Green 
River soon forgot that such a career had been 
open to him, but at the time the town asked 
why he gave it up. Was he a quitter, they 
Wondered, or only homesick? The Saxons had 
been getting their roots deeper into the soil 
with each generation, as Green River grew. 
Hugh never explained just why he made the 
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sacrifice. He made it, seated where he was 
sitting now, on such a night as this. 

Wells was almost two hours by rail from 
Green River, but when Hugh was working in 
Wells, he spent his week-ends at home. It was 
the Saturday before Christmas. His father 
was wrapping up a brooch he had just shown 
to Hugh, a Christmas gift for Hugh's mother. 
Hugh was looking up the darkening street, as 
he was looking now. 

Now, a girl, elbowing through the crowd un- 
der his window, called to a pair of friends in a 
sleigh. He could not see their faces clearly. 
They might all three have been girls he used to 
know, instead of their daughters. A long- 
legged boy, stopping the sleigh with a de- 
lighted cry, and dashing out to it, cap in hand, 
plunged in, crouched in the bottom, with his 
long legs curled imder him, and, with the two 
girls pleased, but protesting, was borne away, 
as the boy Hugh Saxon might have been. 

The boy, Hugh Saxon, looking up the famil- 
iar street from this window at the snow, trod- 
den, but still white in the fading light, the 
home-going shoppers, a crowd, as crowds are 
reckoned in Green River, the heavily dragging 
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teams, and the sleighs, with their bells, chi- 
ming poignantly clear, fomid himself look- 
ing through a sudden mist at the Christmas 
lights. 

Suddenly, and for a moment only, the long- 
est time that shy souls like his can look their 
realities in the face, he saw that the essentials 
of life were here; the fields, and the woods,* and 
the little, lighted streets in the heart of them, 
where you could see your house from your of- 
fice window; life, simple, and warm and sweet. 

He was homesick, yes, and a quitter, too, this 
shy boy, who wanted to come home, but be- 
sides, he wanted Green River as it is given to 
us to want one thing only, and suddenly, he 
knew it. He felt a choking in his throat. He 
swallowed hard. His father disliked strong 
emotions, and all evidence of them. When he 
was sure of his voice, he turned to his father. 

"Next year, I'm coming home, sir," he 
said. 

"My boy, you're crazy." 

"No, sir, but I can't live anywhere else. 
I've got to come home." 

That was thirty years ago. Hugh Saxon 
raised his head from his desk. The scene was 
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as real to him as if his father were behind him 
now, in the shadowy oflSee, but it was thirty 
years ago, and now Rose was eighteen. 

Rose, who had been hf ted up on this desk so 
often, to play with the typewriter, and ink her 
white frock, and her fat little fingers, was al- 
most a woman. Girls grew up faster than 
boys. Rose would come soon to some hour 
like the hour he recalled so clearly out of his 
own youth. In this unwonted mood of re- 
membering, and dreaming, her father won- 
dered what Rose would want then ; something 
that was as wise a choice as his own, or wiser, 
or not so wise? And what would it cost her? 
Success was the price he had paid, and he paid 
without complaining. How would his daugh- 
ter pay? 

He found no answer, in the homegoing 
crowd, or the snow, or the Christmas lights. 
He heard quick steps across the floor of the 
outer ofiice. His door was thrown open, with- 
out ceremony. 

"Why, you're all in the dark, Judge." The 
crisp voice was Miss Hamilton's. She ad- 
vanced to his side, and switched on the light in 
the chandeUer above him. "You don't mind? 
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It's the only good light in the suite, and you 
know what Mexican drawn-work is. You told 
me you weren't going to work this afternoon, 
or I wouldn't disturb you." 

Miss Hamilton was a plump young person, 
trimly corseted. She had adopted black vel- 
vet for oflSce wear, like the heroine of her fa- 
vorite best-seller. The Mexican drawn-work 
she was engaged upon, a centerpiece as white 
as her apron, and nearly as big, had not yet in- 
jured her snapping, black eyes. 

"Why, certainly not. Make yourself at 
home," he said. "I ought to be up at the 
house, helping to decorate. Great doings to- 
night. We'll surely see you? Rose is count- 
ing on it. Mrs. Saxon doesn't want Rose to 
see the flowers in the front rooms till to-night, 
so Rose has to go in and out by the back door. 
I'll just draw these shades — " 

Hugh Saxon paused, with the cord in his 
hand. It slipped from his fingers, and the 
shade jerked violently up, and flapped, de- 
molishing the holly wreath. He stood and 
stared. 

Across the square, in the ground floor suite, 
which no tenant had yet applied for, to his 
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knowledge, and where, to his certam knowl- 
edge, the current had not been turned on the 
day before, light blazed. It was no flickering 
lamp, no janitor on a tour of inspection, but 
a glare of light. Chandeliers, side-lights, the 
desk lamps with their powerful reflectors, 
the whole impressive battery was turned on. 
Abie Stern's Christmas lights paled to insig- 
nificance. The street lamp at the corner 
looked about to go out. 

What did it mean? Had the ground floor 
suite a prospective tenant at last? What ex- 
travagant tenant would assume that extrava- 
gant biu'den? 

It was a very disturbing set of questions. 
He was not left free to consider them at great 
length. Something else demanded his atten- 
tion. Down the hill, and across the river, 
through the dusk, to the unmistakable tinkle 
of the clearest chime of sleigh-bells in town, 
came a light cutter, and a slenderly built horse. 
It came fast. It was Gilbert Grant's cutter, 
returning. One mufiled figure occupied it, 
and only one. Was it Gilbert? He stared, 
with his near-sighted eyes. 

A face looked up at him. An arm was flung 
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I 

I 

up, in an authoritative gesture, beckoning him, / 
a free, splendid gesture, in spite of the hamper- [^ 
ing furs. No, that was not Gilbert. It was 
Rose. 



II 



IT was Rose. Her father took his hat and 
coat from a nail behind the door. The coat 
closet was devoted to Miss Hamilton's Christ- 
mas presents. He said good night to that 
yomig lady with an abruptness which she made 
it quite evident that she was not accustomed 
to, and hurried down the stairs. 

Miss Rose Saxon was not the prettiest girl 
in Green River ; not yet, but she was going to 
be, and soon. You could see it quite clearly, 
and still cling to the delusion that no eyes but 
yours could see it. You could see it, though 
you had to guess at her slender height through 
muffling furs, and a soft fur cap was pulled 
close over her hair. 

She had wonderful hair. It was not notice- 
able hair, not curly and golden, not the kind 
that exacts its due of admiration on sight, and 
is forgotten, but the more insidious kind, that 
gets itself remembered and dreamed about. 

21 
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It was blonde, and the gold of it came and went 
as you watched. Sometimes the warmer glint 
seemed to show through the pale, smooth 
blondness just because you were watching, 
but sunlight could call it there, or firelight, or 
candle-light. It was hair that could break 
into curl upon occasion, in imexpected places, 
never the same place twice, and for no ap- 
parent reason except that it chose to. Soft 
baby-curls would destroy the rigid outlines of 
the elaborate coiffures she indulged in for even- 
ing, when she was allowed to put it up for state 
occasions ; now a blonde ringlet, miniature but 
perfect, cuddled against her cheek. 

She did not turn red in the cold, she lost her 
color. Only the faintest of pink was left in 
her frost-pale cheeks. She was going to be 
the prettiest girl in Green River, and nobody 
knew that better than her father. Just now it 
seemed to him that there was an indefinable air 
of excitement about her. Her big, gray-green 
eyes looked rather larger and darker than usual. 
Though she was not an absent-minded or 
dreamy yoimg lady, she was staring almost un- 
seeingly up the street. But her hand on the 
reins was firm as the little horse pulled at them. 
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and she gave her father the pretty smile that 
always seemed to have been invented in honor 
of the person she was smiling at. 

Perhaps it had been originally invented for 
her father, who was, as they both knew and ad- 
mitted, her very best friend in a world of 
friends. 

"Get in. Judge," she said, and held back the 
rugs, and then tucked them round him capably. 

"WeU, Baby?" 

"Well, Judge?" She seemed to have noth- 
ing more to say. They started up the street as 
if it were prearranged for her to take him home 
from the oflSce in the Grant cutter, and no 
explanation was necessary. Rose was not 
fond of explanations, and indeed her father 
was not. It was one great bond between them. 

"What happened. Baby ?" 

"Happened?" 

"Where's your young man?" 

"I don't know." 

Princess, Gilbert's little horse, a four-year- 
old from Larribee's racing stables, had been 
spoiling for exercise. Only one of the Grants' 
hired men could drive her. The Honorable 
Joe could not. It was quite evident that Rose 
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could, and she now confined her attention to 
doing so. Her father drove in the comfort- 
able, slouchy, Green River way, but he had 
taught her good form in driving, and the phant 
erectness of her slim figure in the clumsy coat, 
and the light firmness of the hand in the clumsy 
glove, were things that could not be taught. 

She could certainly drive, this sulky young 
woman beside him. There had been no acci- 
dent. For one anxious minute he had thought 
of Gilbert thrown from the sleigh, and Prin- 
cess bolting, when he saw Rose come home 
alone. But Rose was quite capable of manag- 
ing Princess, and Gilbert, and her father, too, 
though Rose did not know that. 

She pulled up in front of the house, slipped 
the reins into her father's hands, and jumped 
out. 

"Did Gilbert give you this rig for Christ- 
mas?" inquired Judge Saxon helpfully. 

Rose was stamping about on the side- walk, 
to warm her feet. The big "arctics" that con- 
cealed the only pair of double a's in town 
beat out a sort of syncopated rhythm on the 
close-packed snow, and her fuzzily coated 
figure swayed to it ; the performance had finish^ 
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and the clumsy grace of a bear dance, but it 
was designed to hide embarrassment. Her 
father's eyes twinkled, but he did not laugh. 

"No, Judge." 

**Did you steal it?" 

"No, Judge. Oh, no." 

"No?" 

Rose stopped her dance abruptly, and stood 
looking up at him. She thrust both hands 
deep in the pockets of her coat, and stood still, 
and looked. Slow color crept into her cheeks. 
With his eyes on that mounting color, her 
father had no further incHnation to laugh. 
This situation, for some secret reason of her 
own, was serious to Rose. 

"Well, Baby?" In that reassuring tone, 
with the teasing twinkle gone from his eyes, 
it was all he needed to say. He would do what 
she wanted, and he would not ask too many 
questions. Assured of this. Rose came closer, 
and began to smooth the fur rugs. She 
plucked at them stiffly, but this amoimted to a 
caress, from Rose. 

"Father, will you do something for me?" 

"What?" 

"Go and get Gilbert." 
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Go and get Gilbert? Why? What quar- 
rel or complication had this harmless looking 
young person playing with his rugs involved 
herself in? But he must not show too much 
surprise. It would check her confidence. 

**You don't know where Gilbert is." 

"I don't, exactly. He's on the Mill Road, 
somewhere between here and Nash's Cor- 
ners." 

"What's he doing there?" 

"Walkmg home." 

"Walking? It's all of ten miles." 

"That's why I want you to go and get him," 
said Rose, quite logically. 

"How did he get there?" 

"He drove there." Rose became suddenly 
voluble. "Or rather I drove there. I love to 
drive Princess. We've been to Larribee's 
Mills. It's lovely, out that way. Miles and 
miles of snow with hardly a track on it. I'm 
going snow-shoeing to-morrow, unless it gets 
hard enough for skis. We were on our way 
back from the Mills, when — " 

"When?" 

"Gilbert got out." 

"Gilbert— what?" 
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^GrOt out. Do start, dear. He will be aw- 
fuUy tired." 

"What was the matter?" 

"Nothing. He just — ^got out." 

"Why?" 

"I asked him to." 

Rose drew back and stood waiting. She 
could not have said so much upon this subject 
to any one but her father, and she could say no 
more, even to him. A young man was ma- 
rooned in the snow upon the Mill Road. Her 
father might take him or leave him, but was to 
learn no more about him from Rose. But if 
her father would not help her, nobody should. 

"Going, Judge?" her voice was not quite 
steady. 

"You asked me to, dear," he said, with a 
grave politeness that made it answer enough. 

"Will you— be nice to Gilbert?" She ap- 
peared to be addressing the question to her arc- 
tics. It did not usually plimge her into sud- 
den embarrassment to discuss Gilbert, and they 
had been quarreling ever since he first walked 
home with her from dancing-school. 

"Rose, look at me." Rose looked. Her 
eyes had a vexed and hunted look, because her 
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reserve was threatened, but they were fearless 
and clear, a child's eyes still. No, Gilbert 
could not really have frightened her. It was 
only a boy and girl quarrel she was asking him 
to straighten out. "Gilbert would deserve to 
walk more than ten miles, on a worse night 
than this, Gilbert would deserve worse than 
that,— if— *' 

"If what. Father?" 

"Oh, never mind, dear." 

But Rose paid a woman's instinctive tribute 
to chivalry, though she did not call by that 
name the angry look that had flashed into her 
father's face. She put out an awkward hand 
to the rugs again, as her father gathered up the 
reins. 

"Wait. Father, tell Gilbert I'll be saving 
the first waltz for him. And — Father, I think 
you're sweet, — ^just sweet to me." 

Rose ran into the house without one back- 
ward look, forgetting her mother's waming 
and using the front door. But the windows of 
her big comer room on the second story were 
lighted when he glanced back at his house. 
Seriously disturbed young women wept in the 
dark. The quarrel with Gilbert was certainly 
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not serious. Her mother would never hear of 
it. It would be one more secret between him- 
self and Rose, one more joke to divert them 
on their long drives together. 

On Main Street, one or two people waved 
or called to him from the side-walk, imrecog- 
nizable in the dusk. Grover Small and his 
wife, in town for Christmas shopping, and go- 
ing home late, with a loaded team, greeted him 
with enthusiasm. Grover owed him nine hun- 
dred dollars, from the year when Mrs. Small 
had appendicitis, and the Smalls "got behind." 
They were paying off the debt with wood. As 
their wood made even the ample chimneys of 
the Saxon house smoky, unless liberally mixed 
with a superior quality, and old Hannah must 
bum coal in the range, or leave. Rose had esti- 
mated that the debt would be paid in full when 
her father was two hundred and six. 

Nobody observed that he was driving a horse 
of the Grants. Whoever did would only call 
him a horse-thief affectionately, and forget the 
incident. Green River gossipped more than 
larger centers, but limited the field of gossip 
more rigidly. It talked about everything you 
did, or nothing. The Saxons were in the ex- 
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empt class, Rose as well as her father. Rose 
was a "nice girl." She was credited with irre- 
proachable motives, whatever she did. She 
would never be ^'talked about.'' Girls were 
bom into this class by a kind of divine right, or 
they could not work their way into it by the 
most circumspect of conduct. Rose did not 
often pause to consider whether her conduct 
was circumspect or not. 

Princess had cut through the lighted street, 
and past the little net-work of darker cross- 
streets, crossed the narrow river, dark between 
snowy banks, and now showed the intention of 
bolting up Nash's Hill. He restrained her, 
nursed her up the steep incline, and then let 
her take her own pace. He was at the edge of 
the town now. Behind him the lights showed 
up bravely, trailing off alluringly along the 
side streets, converging in the Square. In the 
Baptist church, they were rehearsing late for 
the Christmas concert, and the church made a 
bright spot of light oflF to the left, away from 
the Square, on the darkest street of all. Green 
River did not look imposing, but it looked 
warm and gay. 

The Grant place, Hiram Larribee's new 
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house, and other ambitious residences were 
sprinkled through the woods on the other side 
of the town. Ahead of him here lay only a 
straggle of small houses, dimly Ut and quickly 
passed. 

He was driving straight out into the fast 
gathering dark. It was a very friendly dark 
to-night. Miss Hamilton had asserted with 
the confidence of one who had arranged the 
matter personally, that the weather was mod- 
erating, and so it was. The edge of the cold 
had broken, and the thermometer had gone up 
several degrees since the night before. The 
air had the wonderful thrill, stirring and sooth- 
ing at once, that comes only when it is cold, 
but not quite so cold as the night before. 
Judge Saxon stretched his cramped limbs, and 
knew from the feel of the reins in his hand that 
Princess and he were at one in their purposes. 

"Great night," he said. She would not be 
disposed to conti*adict him. 

But it was not really night. Lamps in scat- 
tered farm-houses, that would bum brightly 
later, in the full dark, showed faint and mys- 
terious now, in the dusk. The last of the light 
was goings It lingered gray in the fields, on 
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the swelling drifts of snow. There was a look 
of warmth about the snow, in drifts and 
hollows, high piled and softly spread. The 
sharply etched outlines of the fields where it 
stretched were blurring and mellowing in the 
fading light, as if the snow were melting. The 
snow and sky were all one cloudy gray. 

Judge Saxon did not note these details, for 
they were all as familiar to him as the color of 
his wife's hair and eyes, and quite as satisfac- 
tory, if not more so. But he smiled his gentle, 
deprecating smile, and looked lovingly out 
over the darkening, snow covered fields. He 
often expressed a belief that you saw more, not 
less, if you were near-sighted. This was part 
of his characteristic philosophy of life, his 
friends thought, a phUosophy which they loved 
hun for entertaining, but were not prepared to 
adopt in a matter of fact world. But to-night 
it was literally true. Near-sighted eyes could 
see more; more of the blurring line and shift- 
ing, softening color that made the magic of the 
fields, more of the mystery of formless cloud 
in the sky, more of the unbroken peace of 
night. 

And at home his wife was flying excitedly 
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from parlor to kitchen, telephoning to make 
sure that the ice-cream would arrive on time, 
putting the last touch to the table decorations, 
while Hannah crowded a table into the butler's 
pantry to serve a hasty evening meal upon be- 
fore the party began. His wife plunged so 
heartily into heated and petty activities, and 
emerged from them abruptly, the serene and 
perfect hostess, when the first guest rang the 
bell. It was a pretty miracle. The Judge 
liked to watch it. 

But he liked this better, this gliding safe and 
alone through the tranquil night. Its white 
calm shut him in as if it would shelter him for- 
ever, as if there were no other state of things in 
the world. But there was. 

"Now, girl," said the Judge. Princess, per- 
haps scenting the end of their congenial tete-a- 
tete was objecting, but he overcame her objec- 
tions, and turned into the Mill Road. 

In summer, this was rated the prettiest drive 
in Green River, but it was in winter that the 
Judge liked it best. It was thickly wooded, 
but marred by gaps where patches of trees had 
been cut away in spite of the efforts of the vil- 
lage improvement society, which was not pop- 
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ular with Hiram Larribee, the owner of most 
of this tract. The snow converted these rag- 
ged gaps into things of beauty, dazzling 
patches of white, that threw the dark stretches 
of woods into strong relief. 

Just snow enough clung to the trees to- 
night. When they had too heavy a weight to 
bear, the Judge was sorry for them. He had 
never seen the big pines look blacker. The 
white of the birches, which sometimes looked 
sharp and crude to him, was silvery soft to- 
night. When Hiram Larribee and Joe Grant 
and the Judge were boys, he had played Indian 
in Larribee's woods. He knew the road by 
heart, but it was dark here imder the trees. 

He pulled Princess into a walk, sat up 
alertly, and began to peer into the shadows, 
talking softly to her. 

** Steady, girl. We mustn't forget what we 
came for. No, that isn't a ghost, it's a mile- 
stone." 

Princess had discovered a small object half 
hidden in snow, and selected it to shy at. She 
was skirting it delicately, turning her slender 
neck toward it, fascinated, behaving much as if 
it were John the Baptist's head, and she were 
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Salome. Now she attempted to flee from it. 
This was a broken bit of road, sharply undulat- 
ing, a bad bit of road if you looked at it that 
way. The Judge did not. Princess whirled 
him down a Uttle hill and up another, before 
he could rein her in. She was quivering with 
the panic of a child that has made itself 
afraid of the dark, a delicious panic. The 
Judge enjoyed it too, though he tried to quiet 
it. 

"You don't want to act that way, girl. You 
want to find that precious master of yours. 
You don't want him to walk home, if he does 
deserve to. Maybe he don't. Girls are skit- 
tish things, as you ought to know. You want 
to go slow, girl. It's always a good idea to go 
slow." 

At this point he broke oflF, and peered along 
the road. Ahead it curved abruptly, and a 
figure was rounding the bend of it,— a man, 
taking the Judge's advice, and going slow, 
painfully slow. That dragging gait meant 
that his boots were caked with snow. His 
shoulders drooped. His jaunty bearing was 
gone. Abie Stem might have made that snow 
bedraggled top-coat, instead of a popular Bos- 
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ton tailor. You would never have called this 
young man the beauty of Yale, but he had 
earned that title, as the heroine of a play, only 
the month before. 

It was Gilbert. If he did deserve to be pun- 
ished, he had been punished enough. The 
Judge pulled up, and watched his approach, 
chuckling softly. 

"Want a lift, son?" he called. 

Gilbert did not waste breath in replying. 
He hurried toward his rescuer, then recognized 
him, and stopped short. "Judge. What are 
you doing out here?" 

"Driving your horse. Get in and take a 
turn at it." 

"Thank you, sir, I'm walking. I prefer to 
walk." Gilbert stood at attention, surve3dng 
his horse, and Rose's father and life in general, 
with large, suspicious brown eyes. His eyes 
were a shade too near together, but they were 
beautiful. His beauty was not effeminate. 
He had the look of race about him, the long, 
grey-hound build, the smallish head, the pallor, 
the red-lipped mouth, too small, but firm. He 
was his mother's son, not bull-necked old Joe's. 
He was a fine boy. It was a very creditable 
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instinct that kept him standing there in the 
snow and pretending he liked it. 

"G^t in, son," said the Judge kindly, "It's 
all right. Rose sent me for you." 

"Rose?" Gilbert got in, collapsing wearily 
in one comer, and pulling up the rugs. 

"Let you take off your fur coat, did she, be- 
fore she turned you out? That was kind of 
her." The Judge swung Princess round, to- 
ward home, to her great content. Gilbert 
shrank dejectedly under the rugs. 

"You wouldn't laugh at me, sir, you 
wouldn't drive me half a mile, you wouldn't be 
seen in a team with me, if you knew." 

"Nerves 1" The Judge put a steadying 
hand on the boy's knee. Gilbert was as highly 
strung as Princess. "Nerves, son. You're a 
bunch of nerves. Rose is a vigorous young 
thing, better built for the Marathon than you 
are. This hike was all wrong for you. Too 
bad." 

"Did Rose tell you?" 

"Rose didn't have to." The near-sighted 
eyes were keen and searching, but the Judge 
was smiling at him like a man and a brother. 
Gilbert straightened up unconsciously. 
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"You mean, I look like a worm, and you can 
tell by looking at me, that I have behaved like 
one? Well, I have sir." Gilbert struggled 
with a confession. The Judge eased Princess 
past the dangerous milestone, murmuring 
soothingly. They slipped into a level reach 
of road. 

"Judge, I kissed Rose." Further confes- 
sion was easy now. It came as a relief. "I 
didn't expect to. I had no idea of it. I was 
glad to see her. Rose is so easy to talk to. I 
can't talk to other girls. They talk too much. 
I had a lot to tell her. We write every week, 
but talking is different from writing." 

Judge Saxon accepted this momentous gen- 
eralization gravely. 

"We meant to get home before dark, but 
we stopped into Gaynor's for a glass of milk. 
They were frying doughnuts for supper. It 
was four when we left. The hot water bag 
and the soapstones were cold, and we felt cold. 
Rose was driving. She likes to. I had my 
hands in her pockets, to warm them. Her 
pockets are bigger than mine." 

"Naturally," said the Judge. 

"We were half way through the pine grove. 
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Gaynor's grove, where they have the Sunday- 
school picnics. It's dark in there. We were 
talking about something, her costume for the 
fancy dress ball, I think; all of a sudden 
we stopped talking. I couldn't think of any- 
thing to say, and Rose didn't say anything. I 
wanted her to. I wanted something to hap- 
pen. My head felt queer, — ^tight, sort of, and 
hot. I couldn't see very well. And then, the 
next thing I knew — " 

"Yes, son?" 

"I had my arms round her tight, and I was 
kissing her; her cheek, sir. She turned her 
face away. But she didn't fight to make me 
let go. She just told me to let go. Then — *' 

"Then, son?" 

"She didn't say a word, sir. She just looked 
at me. I was ashamed. I wanted to die. 
I'd like to now, sir. Then she told me to get 
out of the sleigh, and I did." 

"That all, Gilbert?" 

"No, that's not the worst." 

The Judge waited, considerately keeping his 
eyes on a lighted farm-house they were pass- 
ing, as if he expected to find the rest of Gil- 
bert's story there. 
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Gilbert went on more steadily. "The worst 
is, it was Rose I kissed. Some girls, lots of 
girls, like to be kissed. When you are going 
with them, they expect you to kiss them good 
night, and— that sort of thing." 

"Spooning.** The Judge pronounced the 
word with all respect, and Gilbert gave him a 
grateful glance. 

"Yes, sir. In a crowd like ours, a nice 
crowd, it's not done quite openly, but it's done. 
Some fellows do it without enjoying it much, 
because the girls expect it. You never know 
whether a girl expects it or not, until you try 
it out." 

'Did you try it out?" 

'One night at the Lake, we'd gone for a 
moonlight sail, but it got cloudy, so we stayed 
on shore, and just carried rugs down to the 
beach, and sat there. We had mandolins and 
sang. We were all fairly close together, but 
it was so dark, we couldn't see. I sat with my 
arm round Rose. I wanted to, and it came 
into my head she might like it, though we'd 
played together when we were kids, before all 
this pairing off began. She sat pretty still. 
I couldn't tell how she took it. I couldn't see 
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her face. The next night, when the bon-jfire 
burned down, and we were telling ghost stories, 
I tried it again. She didn't say anything. 
She couldn't. The others would have heard. 
But the next night, on your front porch, when 
you and Mrs. Saxon were at prayer meeting, 
she waited till I got hold of her hand. She 
was so quiet, I thought she wanted me to, but 
what she was waiting for, was a chance to tell 
me something. She told me that we'd both 
grow up, and love somebody, and we must save 
— that kind of thing for them. I can't tell you 
everything she said. I shall never tell any- 
body. She was splendid. We went into the 
house, and toasted marshmallows, and — " 

"Yes, son?" 

"I think it was that night I began to love 
Rose. I can't tell her yet. I want to earn 
money of my own. I don't want to support a 
— wife on Father's money. But I love Rose. 
I want to marry her." 

"If that's the case, why shouldn't you kiss 
her?" inquired the Judge guardedly. "Why 
are you upset?" 

"You know, Judge, as well as I do," said 
the boy, without raising his head. 
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"Better," corrected the man. 

"Better." There was no further conversa- 
tion for a minute or two. Gilbert settled into 
his comer with a long sigh of relief, quieted 
and comforted. 

"Judge," he began again suddenly, "you are 
so good to me. You know what I mean when 
I talk. You understand, and don't laugh. I 
feel closer related to you than to Father. I 
always have. You are splendid, and Rose is 
splendid too. You don't know how fine she is, 
and brave, and sweet. I'm not a baby. I 
know men lose their heads. I didn't know how 
it felt. It's awful. But I knew it happened 
to men, and might happen to me. But to lose 
my head over Rose — ^Rose — " He buried his 
face in his hands. 

Hugh Saxon straightened himself in the 
sleigh. Round the next bend of the road, the 
lights of the town would be in sight. This 
was a fine boy, of old Joe's, but he had no 
pleasure in the thought. He saw an unpleas- 
ant duty before him. He saw no way of dodg- 
ing it. He would have to preach. Joe could 
not do it, nobody else would, the boy deserved 
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it, and somebody must. He must, and he 
must do it now. 

He meditated, with his eyes on the fields, 
now quite dark. When he spoke, at last, in his 
slow, gentle voice, the boy could not have 
guessed that he was performing an unpleasant 
duty. 

^'Gilbert, you honestly want to get this 
straight, don't you? Well, I'm Rose's father, 
but I'm your friend too, if you want me. I 
guess you do." The boy gave an inarticulate 
murmur. "Now, I'm going to help you. 

"In the first place, as far as Rose is 
concerned, nothing happened. You didn't 
frighten her. You didn't affect her at all. 
You left her as cold as you found her. You 
didn't even interest her. It didn't happen. 
Rose wasn't kissed. 

"You did Rose no harm, but you did a rot- 
ten thing, all the same, my boy. You are right 
to reproach yourself. You are right to feel 
shame, though a lot of fellows would laugh at 
you for it. You hang onto that shame over 
the first kiss you gave a girl when she didn't 
want it. That shame is going to help yoii keep 
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the whole sex game straight in your head. 
And you hang onto this, Gilbert, and don't 
you let any man or woman talk or laugh it out 
of you. You'll understand it better some day, 
but take it on trust from me now, and believe 
it until you do understand it. 

"In this game, women want only what men 
teach them to want. It's up to you. So never 
give a woman more than she wants, — that's 
what you did to Rose. And never teach a 
woman to want more than you are willing and 
able to give her; more love, more protection, 
more care. That's a worse thing than what 
you did to Rose. It's the worst trick any man 
can play any woman. There's only one an- 
swer to it, and that's a horsewhip. It's dirty, 
and yellow, and low — " 

"Yes, sir. Oh, yes." 

The Judge stopped, well content. The boy 
was breathing hard, and his brown eyes glowed. 

"That's all, I guess. Rose wants you to 
dance the first dance with her to-night,— dance, 
when you've walked miles through the snow. 
That's like a girl. Don't say another word to 
her about this afternoon. Rose doesn't like 
to talk. It's all fixed up." 
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They dipped down into the town, moderat- 
ing Princess's gait to comparative decorous- 
ness. The Square did not look quite as he had 
left it, and the change improved it. Judge 
Saxon thought. What was the change? 
The front of Grant's Folly was dark again. 
The building was only a great, overgrown 
ghost now, among the living Kghts. 

"Your father got a tenant for the ground 
floor, Gilbert?" He introduced the subject 
only to relieve his young friend's embarrass- 
ment, but it failed to do so. Gilbert was slow 
to answer, and avoided his eyes. 

"Not yet, sir/' 

"But he's got his eye on one?" 

"Well, yes." 

"That's good. That's fine." 

"I only hope you'll think so." They were 
in front of the Saxon house now, but Gilbert 
did not seem to notice that they had stopped, 
and the Judge had to push the reins into his 
hand. 

"I think Father is coming to see you to-mor- 
row. Gk)ing to drop in at the oflBice, for a 
talk." 

"I'll be glad to see him." 
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""I wish I could tell you more about it. I 
can't tell — other men's secrets. But I think 
you're the finest man I know, without any ex- 
ception. You mean the most to me. Will 
you remember I said so? Will you. Judge?" 

The pale young face peered down at him 
anxiously. The Judge looked up affection- 
ately, but with some impatience. When he 
jumped out of the sleigh, he found that his 
knees were stiff, and discovered in the same 
moment just how much he wanted his dinner. 
He had accepted the responsibility of safe- 
guarding Gilbert's morals, but he was not re- 
sponsible for his nerves. Something new 
seemed to be on Gilbert's nerves now. He did 
not much care what it was. 

"All right, son," he said. "Siu-e I'll remem- 
ber. Don't worry about it. Don't worry 
about anything. Gk> on home, and drink some 
good, strong coffee. You need it. And try 
to get round to-night by eight-thirty, if you 
want a word with Rose alone." 

"I can't thank you enough." Gilbert 
gripped his hand. "(Jood-by, sir." The cut- 
ter started up the street. Princess's gait be- 
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came more twitchy, as sfie felt the new hand on 
the reins, 

"Nerves," frowned the Judge. There was 
a shadow on the shade, up in Rose's room, at 
the window nearest her dressing-table. The 
shadow had sweeping skirts, and high-piled 
hair. She was trying on her new evening 
gown, trying on clothes, after an adventure 
that would send a hysterical girl into hysterics. 
Her nerves, at any rate, were steady enough. 

"A handsome couple," quoted the Judge, re- 
sentfully. **That young man," he added, with 
sudden conviction, "will never get Rose." 



Ill 

PROMPTLY at eight, on the morning 
after her birthday dance, Hugh Saxon 
tiptoed past his daughter's closed door, and 
went downstairs, to begin his day. 

Making due allowance for the unsettled 
state of things which always followed his wife's 
parties, and which he had come to accept com- 
placently, as a proof that the parties had been 
a success, the day began as usual. 

It was striking twelve, when the last batch 
of guests called their good-bys from the street. 
It was considerably later, when the Saxons 
finished the punch and sandwiches, and went 
to bed. Rose, in her beruffled dress and 
elaborate coiflPiu*e, had nodded over the punch- 
bowl, like a sleepy baby. 

The Judge would be sleepy to-morrow, but 
this morning he felt less than his usual reluc- 
tance to leave his smoothly stretched sheets, 
and his hair mattress, of excellent quality, but 
stiU imcomf ortably hard from the making over 
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which all the Saxon mattresses went through, 
with unfailing regularity, every two years. 
Mrs. Saxon spent jfifteen minutes upon each 
hed she made. She turned the comers with 
the precision of a perfectly wrapped package, 
and she held that one woman could not stretch 
an imdersheet properly tight without assist- 
ance, any more than one woman could lay a 
table-cloth. 

The morning was cold and clear and sunny. 
The Judge opened his eyes upon glittering 
streets, and a lawn fihned with ice, and heard 
the clink of falling icicles, when he shut his 
window. Rose had pulled him into the Vir- 
ginia Reel, the night before, and the rhythm 
of that pleasant dance was in his ears, as he 
dressed. He stepped into the dining-room in 
time to it. 

There were Parker House rolls and whipped 
cream on the breakfast table, left over from 
the party. The cream was no longer stiflp, but 
still thick. The Judge made a mild little joke 
about funeral baked meats, and his wife looked 
at him reproachfully. She did not guess that 
it was to earn those reproachful glances, her 
husband made his mild little jokes. It was the 
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mother in her that he had fallen in love with, in 
their high school days, and he was in love with 
it stiU, the reproving, forgiving, cherishing 
mother. 

Mildred Saxon was the kind of woman we 
have in mind when we say that every man needs 
a wife to keep him straight. She was as tall as 
the Judge, and looked taller. "A fine looking 
woman; fleshing up, but it sets well," Green 
River said. Her carriage was erect and free, 
and she wore her clothes well. To-day she had 
permitted herself the unusual relaxation of a 
dressing- jacket, a crisp, ruffled, white one, an 
alert looking garment, which you could hardly 
class as a negligee. Her black eyes were 
bright, and her firm cheeks flushed, with an 
afterglow of the excitement of '^entertaining," 
and the wave put in for the occasion by Mrs. 
Price, who had taken up shampooing and 
manicuring after her husband died, still showed 
in her dark hair, no longer rigid and transform- 
ing, but soft and becoming, breaking the line 
of her high forehead. 

The Judge did not stand the test of the 
morning light quite so triumphantly. His 
blue eyes would always keep their youth, and 
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his snule at his wife was a mischievous boy's, 
but all the lines showed in his face, lines of fret 
and strain around his mouth, — ^they had been 
deepening perceptibly, of late; tired lines 
around his eyes. This was his year to buy a 
new Spring suit, and wear his thick suit for a 
second winter. Under the low collar which his 
wife could never persuade him to discard in 
favor of higher ones, his red tie was neatly, but 
too tightly knotted. It was newly cleaned. 
His wife cleaned all his ties. She was good at 
it, but red did not take the cleaning fluid well. 

She looked at him critically. 

"I like a red tie. It makes me feel cheer- 
ful," he began defensively. But her look was 
reminiscent, as well as critical. 

"My dear, you can't wear that dress suit 
again. You need — " 

"I need some scentless moth balls. I smell 
'em yet," he grinned. "Last night, I ate 'em 
and drank 'em." 

"A cedar chest is an economy," she replied, 
gravely. "You can get a really good one 
for—" 

"Fifteen dollars, and moth-balls cost fifteen 
cents a year." 
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"More than that, Hugh." She did not 
quote the exact figure. She considered this 
haggling over petty expenditure, unrefined. 
She raised her chin, opened her fine eyes wider, 
and looked superior, but forgiving, and very 
attractive, to her husband. 

"We'U see, MiUie-" This meant that in 
Boston, next Spring they would "look at" 
cedar chests, and the item of moth-balls would 
disappear from Mildred's exquisitely; kept, 
double entry accounts. 

The Saxons went to Boston for a week of 
shopping every Spring and Fall. On the first 
of these trips, they had taken a furnished room 
in Newbury Street, and himted for bargains 
and fifty cent dinners. Now they had a suite 
at the Tremaine, shopped on a scale to corre- 
spond, bought the best theater tickets to be 
had of speculators, and took all the cabs they 
wanted. This year, there would be plenty of 
ready money for the expedition. 

"Millie, Gaynor's paid up." 

"Not the whole interest?" The Judge held 
a twelve hundred dollar mortgage on Walter 
Gaynor's farm. 

"The interest and the principal. He was in 
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to see me yesterday, I meant to tell you last 
night, but I had something else on my mind." 

"Hugh I Where did he get the money, with 
Lil in school, and extravagant, and Mary mak- 
ing all her own clothes, and most of LiFs?" 

"It don't matter where he got it. He's 
paid/' This grasping attitude of mind was 
not characteristic of the Judge, and a fine 
wrinkle appeared in his forehead, as if the sub- 
ject were distasteful to him. But one great 
advantage of a truly feminine mind, in conver- 
sation, is that it never dwells long on any sub- 
ject, even a distasteful one. 

"Mary Gaynor is a fine woman," Mrs. Saxon 
said. "Oh, my dear, Joseph Grant called you 
up yesterday afternoon. He wanted to see 
you. Did he catch you at the ofiice ? He said 
he would drop in there sometime to-day, if he 
didn't." 

"I've got something to live for, then." 

"Don't be ungracious, dear. He seemed so 
anxious to see you. Joseph is very fond of 
you, Hugh. You have been friends so long. 
And — he is Gilbert's father. Dear Gilbert. 
How quiet he was last night. He is so sensi- 
tive. And Rose is so difiicult, — ^hard, almost." 
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"Would you rather have her soft, Millie?" 

"Do not be vulgar, Hugh. You know what 
I mean. Vivie Nash is a disgusting little 
thing. She giggles too much, her dress last 
night was entirely too low, for a girl not tech- 
nically out, and she deliberately stood under 
the mistletoe, and got herself kissed. I am 
glad Rose has none of that in her. A girl 
makes a better wife, a wife a man can respect, 
if she has not too much of that." 

"Of what, Millie?" 

"Hugh I Seriously, do you think Gilbert 
and Rose — " 

She was now on her favorite subject. Han- 
nah, passing through the room with Rose's 
breakfast tray, revived her interest in it. It 
lasted, until she helped him into his coat. 

"You won't wear creepers, dear?" she called, 
from the door. 

"Creepers" were adjustable attachments, 
which converted the overshoe into a spiked 
shoe. They were a useful invention; with a 
hopefulness imdiminished by repeated refusals, 
Millie urged them upon him, on every icy 
morning. He expected her to, and rather en- 
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joyed the argument, yet he declined them ir- 
ritably, to-day. 

On the way to the oflSce, he f oimd the prob- 
lem of keeping his footing on the icy side-walk 
an annoyance, rather than a pleasant game. 
He did not feel quite himself. Perhaps, after 
all, he was getting too old for late hours. 

He found Brady alone in the outer office. 
Miss Hamilton was always late, after dissipat- 
ing. Brady sat, faultlessly neat, freshly 
shaved, with every hair of his tiny, black 
mustache in place, before an immaculately neat 
desk. He started up, with an expression his 
patron recognized. 

"Judge, can I speak with you a few mo- 
ments?" 

The Judge put a kindly, but restraining 
hand on his shoulder. "Now, Charhe, I know 
everything you're going to say. You said it 
last time. I know youVe got a worse head 
than most fellows. You took a glass of beer, 
just to be friendly. You couldn't get out of 
taking it. And it started you. I know this 
will never happen agam." 

"Well, it won't, this time. You've been a 
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father to me. Judge. And I want you to 
know. Judge, I'U stick by you, whatever hap- 
pens. I'll stick tight." 

"Thanks, Charlie," said his employer, some- 
what dubiously. 

"Hold on a minute, please, Judge. I heard 
some talk yesterday. There may not be any- 
thing in it, but you ought to know." 

"I ought to get through my morning maiL 
Duty first, Charhe," pleaded his employer, 
and escaped into his private ofiice. 

But he did not attack the little pile of mail 
at once. He sat with his feet in the lowest 
drawer of his desk, and frowned at his letters 
unseeingly. 

Where had Walt Gaynor raised twelve hun- 
dred dollars? It was like Millie to go straight 
to the point without knowing she did so. 
Women were like that, holding all the cards 
in a game, when they least suspected it, wiser, 
more powerful than they knew. The question 
troubled him more and more. 

Walt had practically no assets but his farm. 
His expenses were heavy. He had not paid 
the full interest on the mortgage, since the first 
year the Judge held it. He must have bor- 
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rowed money elsewhere, to pay the Judge, and 
why should he? The Judge had never pressed 
him for money. He had taken Walt's pay- 
ments very reluctantly, making sure that Walt 
could spare them. 

And where could Walt borrow twelve him- 
dred dollars? He had no connections outside 
Green River. He had seldom been farther 
from the town than Wells. Some one in 
Green River must have lent it to him, but who? 
The Judge ran through the list of Green 
River's capitalists, the men whose subscriptions 
kept the churches going, who had all the hall- 
marks of prosperity, two-maid establishments, 
wives gowned by Boston dressmakers, men 
who set a good table, and drove a good horse. 

It was a long list, for a town of the size of 
Green River, but the names that headed it 
were Nash's, Larribee's, and the Honorable 
Joe's. Harvey Ward, and other prosperous 
citizens were "worth" impressive smns, but 
their money was tied up in business. They 
were more likely to borrow than to lend. 

Of the town's three plutocrats, Larribee was 
not bom into the inner circle of the "well to 
do," as the Honorable Joe and the Judge had 
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been. He climbed there step by step, through 
legacies that came to him by a series of coin- 
cidences and accidents. He grew rich so grad- 
ually that he never at any stage felt rich. The 
process was completed in late middle age. 
He built a handsome house, indulged his taste 
for horses, made a creditable marriage, and 
set about getting his money's worth, but he 
never risked his money. It was said to be in- 
vested at a maximum rate of four per cent. 

Nash, too, preferred small, safe rates of in- 
terest on his money. He was one of Green 
River's self-made men, like Harvey Ward, but 
an inferior specimen to Harvey. He had 
**d h« biiness career by opLng . no- 
tion store in a shanty, on a cross street. It 
filled the need that the ten cent store developed 
in answer to, a few years later. He owned a 
chain of stores now, in Green River and neigh- 
boring towns. He kept an active interest in 
the business, and worked hard. 

The Honorable Joe had an eye for magnifi- 
cent enterprises only. Seven per cent inter- 
est could never tempt him to an investment 
that was not picturesque. Up to a year ago, 
Joe had made fun of his friend's chief source 
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of income, calling him, in a kindly, but patron- 
izing spirit, a Shylock, and a loan shark. 

He did not make fun of it now; it was be- 
coming too profitable, but he complained 
openly of the Judge's business methods, on the 
evenings when they played chess, and had con- 
fidential talks. These occasions were growing 
rare. Joe explained that the Judge had a 
chance to make real money, if he would or- 
ganize his business carefully, and branch out. 

But the Judge did not need to develop his 
business. He had made his first loan as a per- 
sonal favor, and in the fifteen years since then 
the business had developed itself, as the town 
prospered, and the need for ready money grew. 
Already it had outgrown his needs and am- 
bitions. In the past year or two he had turned 
away applicants for important loans well 
worth his while to make. He was doing busi- 
ness on a large scale, borrowing m6ney in 
Wells and Boston, as his personal connection 
there and excellent credit enabled him to do 
readily, putting up his customers' notes as se- 
curity, and mortgaging property of his own, 
to furnish more. 

He was a good judge of men. They trusted 
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him instinctively, and showed him what was in 
them. And he could follow and foresee every 
current and ripple in the changing financial 
affairs of the town, by a kind of sixth sense 
which had grown out of his affection for it, and 
pride in its growth; though he had grown lazy 
of late, about exercising this sense. But it 
kept him from making unlucky loans. It was 
only with his eyes wide open, and knowing 
what he was doing, that he made them. He 
•could afford to make some loans to the men who 
needed the money most, tying up his own 
money, with no hope of inmiediate return. 
This was his favorite charity. Walt Gaynor 
was in that class. His farm and wood lots 
were worth much more than the amoimt of the 
mortgage, but the Judge wpuld not have 
thought of foreclosing. 

His law practice, never very lucrative, even 
compared with the slender pickings of other 
Green River lawyers, had dwindled to occa- 
sional petty cases, in the county courts, and to 
prosy and routine work, looking up titles to 
property, drawing up wills and deeds. 
Money-lending was his real business now. It 
took all his time. His affairs grew more in- 
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volved every year, and he complained to 
Charlie, that except for a month or so in mid- 
smnmer, when the lumber firms had paid back 
their winter loans, he did not know whether he 
was a rich or a poor man. 

On the whole, the Judge was easy going, but 
shrewd. If his business was not rigidly organ- 
ized, if he had not squeezed the last penny of 
profit out of it, that was his own affair. After 
all, it was no get rich quick scheme of his own. 
It had come to him as a gift from the town of 
his choice, her award to her most devoted son, 
and dearest lover. But he had never expressed 
this opinion to his old friend, Joe. 

Poor Joe. He was a disturbing presence, 
even in thought. The Judge dismissed him, 
and picked up his little pile of mail. He did 
not feel like work. He ran through it list- 
lessly, until the bell on the door of the outer 
office clanged sharply. Miss Hamilton must 
have come in. He sat up straighter instinc- 
tively, and tore one of his letters open. 

The letter was from Warner, a man with big 
lumbering interests, and one of his best cus- 
tomers. It contained a surprising enclosure, 
and seemed at first glance, to be strangely 
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worded. He had time for only a glance. He 
heard men's voices in the outer cfSSce. It was 
not 3Iiss Hamilton who had come in. He had 
other visitors, curiously excited visitors, for 
Christmas week, when business matters do not 
seem so exciting as usuaL They were cross- 
ing the oSBce to his door, and arguing with 
Charlie. 

"Sure hell see me," said a voice the Judge 
knew well, — a big, hearty voice, trying to 
sound bigger and heartier than it was. ^'Hell 
see all of us.'' 

The Judge's door was thrown open, and a 
large, red-faced man stood heavily on the thres- 
hold, and beamed upon him. It was the friend 
of his childhood, the Honorable Joseph Grant. 
The tall, hatchet-faced man peering over his 
shoulder was David Xash, and the full bodied, 
short legged little man behind them was Bill 
Larribee. 

The Judge crushed Warner's letter into a 
drawer, and rose, a little tardily, with a puzzled 
smile. 

"You're quite a stranger," he said. "Glad 
to see you, Joe. Charlie will lend us a chair. 
People generally like to teU me their troubles 
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one by one, so I'm short in here. Dave, you 
and Larribee, here, are both busy men, and 
don't look in on me often." 

"That's so," said Larribee, in his full, fat 
voice, which lent a fictitious importance to sim- 
ple statements. He sat down solidly, on a chair 
too tall for him, keeping erect, as if it were a 
point of honor with him to bring his feet as 
near as possible to the floor. "That is so, 
Saxon." 

His chair was in the sun, by a window, but 
he did not move it. He blinked at the sun 
imcomplainingly, as if sitting where you were 
placed was a point of honor too. But the 
Honorable Joe cleared a chair of a letter file, 
a week-old New York Sunday paper, and the 
Judge's hat, pulled it close to the desk, and es- 
tablished himself there, with his elbow planted 
squarely in the middle of a pile of papers. He 
nodded patronizingly to Brady, who still lin- 
gered in the door. 

"Never mind that other chair. We can get 
on without it. We didn't come here to be 
formal. Dave can perch on the window-sill. 
There's room and to spare, for him. And we 
can get on without you, Charlie." 
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The boy flushed, and stood still, turning his 
loyal, blue, Irish eyes on the Judge. 

"Yes, Brady," said the Judge, rather more 
gently than usual, and then, and not until then, 
the boy left the room, closing the door behind 
him as quietly as its age and shakiness would 
permit. This was so unlike his usual headlong 
exits, that it worried the Judge. It was one 
more imusual thing about what, he was begin- 
ning to realize, was to be an unusual eaU. 

The Judge looked inquiringly at his visitors. 
They did not appeal to the eye. Larribee was 
holding a sleek, carefully brushed hat awk- 
wardly between his knees, and smiling a small, 
fat smile. Nash, following Joe's jovial sug- 
gestion so far as his more morose nature per- 
mitted, had, to the best of his ability, perched 
on the window-sill. 

The Honorable Joe produced a heavily 
monogrammed cigar case, and oflfered it heart- 
ily. It was declined all round, but he lighted 
one of the big cigars himself. 

'Won't you smoke, Hugh?" he said. 

'Joe, I don't smoke, I only chew," said 
Judge Saxon, sweetly, "and my wife tells me 
that's a vulgar habit, so I only indulge it in the 
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presence of my intimate friends. I'm a shy- 
man, Joe." 

"That's so," murmured Larribee, somewhat 
inopportunely. 

"The Judge is right," said Nash. "We're 
not here to fool awav time." 

"If you are not here to fool away time, and 
are not here to be formal," suggested the 
Judge, courteously, "perhaps you will tell me 
why you are here." 

"WeVe got good news for you, Hugh." 
The Honorable Joe accompanied these words 
with an appropriate expression. Nobody else 
smiled. 

"You must have a lot of good news, if it 
takes all three of you to bring it," observed 
the Judge. "Were you all three looking for 
me yesterday, when you got my wife on the 
'phone, Joe?" 

"You got his wife on the 'phone?" snapped 
Nash. "How's that, Joe?" 

"I thought he'd take it better from me." 
The Honorable Joe's expansive smile had dis- 
iappeared. Nobody missed it. His cigar was 
burning badly, and he crushed it out, nerv- 
ously, on the scarred surface of the Judge's 
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desk. "The papers were here. It was a set- 
tled thing. And it was leaking out — ^through 
your daughter, Nash. It was time he knew." 

"You had some good news for me, and you 
wanted to break it to me gently? I don't quite 
get you, Joe," said the Judge, from the chair 
where he had straightened out other confused 
stories, for other confused and shamefaced 
men, by his quiet, friendly questions. 

When the Judge asked questions, the stories 
that his clients had to tell would often shape 
themselves in his mind almost before they were 
told, as he fitted detail after detail together, 
eliciting them one by one. 

The lighted suite in Grant's Folly had some- 
thing to do with this visit, perhaps. So had 
Gilbert's stammered warning the night before. 
He had not thought of it since, but he recalled 
it now. 

The Judge smfled winningly. "You boys 
have put something over on me. You just tell 
me what it is, and I'll tell you whether you can 
get away with it, or not," he said. 

Just as he spoke, there flashed into his mind 
a project that Joe used to suggest to him, one 
of the many extravagant schemes he suggested 
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in his rambling talk, but it was conspicuous 
among them, because he had not spoken of it 
lately, not for a year at least. It was not so 
extravagant as some of Joe's schemes. The 
Judge had always known it for a remote pos- 
sibility. Would Joe carry out that project 
without consulting him? Had he carried it 
out? 

That would supply a motive to make loans to 
Warner and Gaynor. The Judge produced 
Warner's letter, and held it up. "I have a 
check here for what Jim Warner owes me. 
Which one of you boys lent him the money?" 
he asked. He scanned the faces of his callers. 
"So you did, Larribee. Did you get Gaynor 
out of my clutches, too?" 

"No, that was Dave," said Larribee, hastily. 

"Oh, that was Dave I" The Judge was sure, 
now, that he had guessed right. He knew 
what these three men had done. And Joe had 
not given him a hint of it. It was rather hard 
to realize it fully, yet, but he knew. "I begin 
to see what you're getting at," he said. 

The Honorable Joe recovered himself ab- 
ruptly, and took his accustomed place, in the 
center of the stage. "Hugh," he declared. 
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"we are putting nothing over on you. This 
will cut into your business, now, but you'll 
make by it later, and so will the town. There's 
a big chance here. We saw it, and took it. 
You didn't see it. That's your fault, not ours. 
But we're going to do the right thing by you, 
going to let you in on the ground floor — " 

"You're a good talker, Joe," cut in the 
Judge, in a lifeless voice. 

"Joe does talk a lot, but this time he is talk- 
ing sense," drawled Nash. "We shall cut into 
your business. We admit it. Nobody is go- 
ing to get money at seven per cent from you, 
who can get from us for five. We admit that 
it's largely for the sake of cutting into your 
business, we have gone into this thing. We've 
got all the capital we want. We don't need 
you. But we're going to let you in. You're 
the first man in town we've told. You'll be 
allowed to purchase — a considerable amount of 
stock, at par." 

"Say, a fifth of what you fellows will each 
get?" put in the Judge, softly. 

"At the organization meeting," said Larri- 
bee, deliberately, with the air of having been 
silent up to that point, because this was the 
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only contribution worthy for him to make to 
the conversation, "you will be put on the board 
of directors." 

"With you three boys, and — '* 

"Drew," said the Honorable Joe, with ex- 
aggerated cheerfulness, "Eddie Drew." 

"Doctor Drew," corrected the Judge. 
"And you will be president, Joe ?" 

"Yes." 

There was a little silence, which his three 
guests seemed to find a relief at first, but pres- 
ently, an embarrassment. 

"Hugh, I'm glad you take it this way," said 
the friend of his youth. 

"Thanks, Joe," said the Judge. 

"Judge, I said a minute ago we didn't need 
you, but of course you understand we are glad 
to have you with us. There isn't a better liked 
man in town, or a fairer man, to work with." 

"Thank you, Nash. You mean, vou'd 
rather I picked up my business, and turAed it 
over to you with both hands, than waited for 
you to steal it." 

Nash laughed, shortly. Grant looked 
pained. 

With the puzzled smile on his lips again, the 
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Judge turned away from his guests, and 
looked out into the square, dazzling white with 
snow, and across it, at the window of the vacant 
suite, that would not be vacant long. .The 
sun, glancing from the snow upon the polished 
glass, hurt his eyes, so he closed them for a 
moment. Sitting low in his chair, with his eyes 
closed, the stoop of his shoulders showing, and 
his worn coat shabby in the sun^ he pursued his 
own reflections undisturbed, for a little while. 

"Well, Hugh," said the Honorable Joe, at 
length, rather nervously. "Well, Hugh?" 

"My (Jod, boys," said the Judge, a little im- 
patiently. "What do you want me to say? 
I'm with you, of course. YouVe got me.** 

"Don't put it that way, Hugh." 

"When do you start your show?" asked the 
Judge. 

"We received the charter yesterday," said 
Larribee. "On February first, we shall open 
the Green River Bank." 



IV 

THE Green River Bank was to open the 
first of February. 

A young woman who, in the course of human 
events, would, as a healthy specunen of a long- 
lived family, be affected by the consequences of 
this during a longer period of time than Hugh 
Saxon, and whose connection with it concerned 
him more acutely than his own, in the long, 
silent hour when he faced the consequences of 
it, alone in his shabby office, heard the news 
soon after her father did. 

Rose was watching Miss Vivian Nash eat 
breakfast. On the morning after a party, 
Rose waked up wanting three things — a bath, 
fresh air, and more sleep. The first of these 
desires usually proved strongest, but though 
her cheeks glowed now from the cold bath, and 
the little walk round the corner to the Nashes', 
in the crisp air, her big eyes blinked sleepily, 
as she sat with her white fox furs thrown back, 
and played with her fuzzy, white "tam." 

71 
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Mrs. Nash was doing her own work this win- 
ter. She was to be heard doing it vigorously, 
now, in the pantry, clattering the dishes she 
washed. Mrs. Nash did not approve of break- 
fast in bed, or of late breakfast at all, but she 
had put the coffee pot on the back of the stove, 
and left the cloth on the breakfast table, also 
half a loaf of baker's bread, the remains of the 
butter, and the plated silver cream jug and 
sugar bowl, covered with a napkin. Miss 
Nash had added a package of uncooked cereal, 
and a plate of doughnuts. She was slicing a 
banana into a saucer of cereal, and liberally 
sugaring it. 

Vivie Nash was two years older than Rose. 
She looked it this morning, with her little face 
pinched and tired, and the pale hair, that would 
fluff out becomingly later in the day, plainly 
showing the marks of patent curlers. Her 
eyes were large and blue, and her blue flowered 
dressing jacket became her. Her costume was 
completed by a pair of red Turkish slippers, 
and the skirt of her blue serge suit. 

Only a few years ago, she had been the 
arbiter of the social destinies of the crowd, — 
planning parties, and dominating them, telling 
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funny stories to fill shy silences, egging on shy 
little boys to walk home with shy little girls, — 
but already the crowd was outgrowing her. 
She was studying music and painting at home, 
instead of going away to school. The boys 
made fun of her, and complained that you 
could not talk to her about anything sensible. 
Lucy Ward, Rose's best friend, was no longer 
jealous of her. But Vivie was an inspired 
gossip, and all the girls liked to talk to her, 
after parties. 

"Isn't the lady grand?'* Vivie stroked the 
white fox furs. "Lil Gaynor has an imitation 
set. She got it in Wells, for ten dollars. 
Somebody is crazy about you in white. He 
didn't take his eyes off you, last night. Oh, 
Rose, I've got something to tell you." 

"My furs are real." 

"Oh, of course, my dear." 

"I don't know how much they cost, but 
they're part of my Christmas present." Rose 
waited expectantly. Miss Nash poured an- 
other cup of coffee. 

"Well, Vivie?" 

"What?" 

"You were going to tell me something." 
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"I don't know that I ought to tell you. I 
was told not to tell." 
"I wouldn't, then." 
Miss Nash did not. 
"Vivie, who told you not to tell?" 
"Somebody." 
"Boy or girl?" 
"Not a girl." Miss Nash paused, irritat- 

ingly- 

"Vivie, if you eat any more doughnuts, you 

won't have any appetite for dinner." 
"I don't care. We've got corned beef." 
"Gk) on, tell me, Vivie. Lutie'll be here. 
She telephoned me. She can have the team 
this morning, and she's coming roimd here for 
me. You can come too, if you want to. What 
boy, Vivie?" 

"Not a boy at all. My father." 
"Oh I" Usually at this stage of a conversa- 
tion, Vivie retailed a compliment that one of 
the boys had paid Rose. Now she laughed un- 
pleasantly. 

^Disappointed?" 

'Vivie Nash," Rose got up, with dignity, 
jerking on her tam, "if you think I came here 
to talk about the boys — " 
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"My dear, I*m not talking about the boys, 
am I?" said Miss Nash, with some show of 
reason. "I'm telling you something quite dif- 
ferent. Joe Grant is going to start a bank." 

"He is?" 

"Right here, in Green River. Right oflF, in 
February. And your father isn't going to be 
president. Joe Grant is." 

"Why should Father be president?" 

"Well, I don't know, but he isn't going to 
be. Look, there's Lutie." 

The Wards' capacious sleigh, and amiable 
but indiflFerent looking white horse drove into 
the yard, and stopped. Miss Lucy Ward, a 
red cheeked young lady, in a red toboggan cap, 
peered in at the windows, with bright, black 
eyes. 

"Lutie's trilling to me." Rose adjusted the 
new furs lovingly. "Well, that's funny, about 
the bank. I didn't know you could just plain 
start one, when you happened to feel like it. I 
thought it had to be voted about, or something. 
It seems such a public kind of thing to do, 
starting a bank. It's exciting, though. 
Green River will be a real city, now. Do 
hiury, Viv. Doesn't Lutie look cute in red?" 
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"'Gflbert danced with her three times last 
night. Better look put* You'll lose him. 
Rose/' 

"Lutie can have him. She can have any- 
thing IVe got." They were discussing the 
real business of life, now. They had no more 
to say about the bank. 

But when she was back at school. Rose 
boasted of the bank, to her room-mate. Miss 
Margaret Van Buren, of New York, who had 
not a great respect for Green River, or even 
for Boston. She had been sent to the famous 
old school in the sleepy suburb of Boston, be- 
cause her mother went there. 

"The father of one of my friends is presi- 
dent ; a very special friend," said Rose, with a 
pensive glance at Gilbert's fraternity pin, for 
Miss Van Buren's benefit. Miss Van Buren 
had a taste for romance. She was secretly en- 
gaged herself, though she did not share this or 
any confidence with Rose precipitately. 

Indeed, the two had occupied twin beds, and 
jiraiped into their school uniforms side by side 
for some weeks, before they came to Christian 
names. 

"Miss Saxon, I'll take my bath first, if 
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you aren't through brushing your hau*," and 
"Would you please do my two top hooks? I 
can't reach them, Miss Van Buren," they 
would say formally. 

Miss Van Buren's patrician profile, further 
refined by moonlight, looked forbidding when 
Rose was homesick and lay awake. Her hair 
was thin, and by the hair-dresser's advice, she 
combed it up to the crown of her head at night, 
and braided it there. The scanty, tapering 
plait protruded stiff and threatening across her 
pillow. She was sensitive on the subject of 
her hah-. Rose's blonde braids, unpinned and 
shaken out to their full shimmering length 
daily before her eyes, must have delayed their 
intimacy materially. But when Rose left to 
meet Lutie at her aunt's in Boston for the 
Easter holidays. Miss Van Buren had become 
Margaret, and kissed her good-by. In the 
course of the spring termj she became Mar- 
gery, and kissed her good night, and when they 
parted for the summer, the two were room- 
mates for the next year by choice, not chance, 
and she was Madge, and Rose was Rosalind, 
to her and to the school. 

This was not a petty triumph. The fight 
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for social precedence that these girls would 
cany on later in the public eye, with the help 
of the society columns, began here, with the 
unmasked cruelty of youth. Girls not prop- 
erly accredited were driven home by it, some- 
times in the middle of the year. 

But if Green River did not command im- 
mediate respect here, Rose soon did. She was 
pretty, she had just cleverness enough to stand 
well up in her classes, without standing first, 
and exposing herself to the suspicion that she 
was a "freak." Above all, she played an ex- 
cellent game of basket ball. By the end of the 
school year she was talked of for senior presi- 
dent, and she was on the executive committee 
of the dramatic club. 

School terms are only the periods of time 
which separate vacations, to a young woman 
with a healthy taste for amusement, but Rose 
had not accomplished so much without some 
strain. When it was over, and she stepped off 
the train at the Green River station, in June, 
she looked about her approvingly, and gave 
her suit-case to Gilbert very graciously. 

Gilbert was emboldened to confess that he 
had cut a fraternity dinner, and come home 
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twenty-four hours early, on purpose to meet 
her train. 

"Silly," said Rose, quite kindly. "But 
where's Father?" 

"At a directors* meeting. The bank, you 
know." 

Rose's mother had mentioned the bank 
rather often, in her letters, but her writing was 
hard to read. Rose was guilty of skipping 
some passages. "Bank?" 

Gilbert gripped her suit-case determinedly, 
and possessed himself of her camera, her um- 
brella, parasol and golf -bag as well. "Rose, 
look here. I want you to promise you won't 
ever let anything about the bank come between 
us. Any quarrel that anybody has, or any- 
thing." 

"Who's quarreled with who?" 

"Well, nobody. But you mean so much to 
me. Rose- 



xvose — " 



^Now, Gilbert, don't you get started. If 
you do, you can't have any tea, and mother al- 
ways has Hannah put the kettle on, when the 
train whistles. Look, the Wards have moved 
the swing out in front of the house, and there's 
somebody in it. Oh, it's Lutie." 
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That summer vacation was a record one. 

"Like cats. Prowl all night, sleep all day/* 
Hannah grumbled, affectionately, bringing 
Rose her breakfast tray. 

Besides the usual round of picnics and pi- 
azza parties, there were more ambitious enter- 
tainments, lawn parties, with dancing and 
Japanese lanterns, house parties in farm- 
houses or at some camp on the Lake. The 
house party at the Grants' camp began as a 
week-end party, but lasted two weeks, ending 
then only because another chaperone could not 
be found, and the last of a succession of five 
was tired of staying. 

There was a performance of "Romeo and 
Juliet" in Odd Fellows' Hall, for the benefit 
of the Village Improvement Society. Rose 
played Juliet. She was more suggestive of 
Portia, rather erect and uncompromising, for 
that most passionate and gentle of heroines. 
She was no closer to the impassioned words she 
spoke than the heart of a choir boy is to pro- 
found religious emotion. But Gilbert found 
no fault as he gazed at her jealously from the 
wings. 

Gilbert played Friar Laurence. Her Ro- 



^ 
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meo was Austen Mears, the tenor of the 
Baptist church, a dentist on week days, a de- 
voted husband, and the father of four, but he 
had played the lead in local theatricals, since the 
time when his now plump and matronly wife 
played the ingenue. 

Dan Brady, Charlie's younger brother, 
played Mercutio, with dash and charm, and 
was charming off the stage, as well. He took 
Rose home from rehearsals, when Gilbert was 
sulky, and lingered on the porch, when her 
mother was out. 

Handsome boys you could flirt with, but 
never marry, were part of every Green River 
crowd in its high school days — boys whose par- 
ents were outside the social pale, and who 
themselves would be there as soon as the arti- 
ficial democracy of school life stopped, boys 
who might sit beside you at class supper, but 
not dine at your table a year or two later. 
Such boys had the charm of forbidden fruit, 
for the girls. 

Dan Brady was a peculiarly ingratiating 
specimen. His melancholy brown eyes gazed 
devotedly at Rose from the wings, and lit up 
when she returned his glance. He told Vivie 
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Nash, who played the piano, and attended all 
rehearsals, that Rose looked like the pictures 
of Modjeska. 

At a reunion of their high school class, a 
picnic in Larribee's woods, Dan and Rose 
strayed from the others, and talked pro- 
foundly. Dan told Rose that he thought of 
entering the priesthood. A pressed wild rose 
in her "memory book" conunemorated this oc- 
casion, and she wrote under it the affecting, if 
not altogether appropriate quotation, 

''Touch hands^ and part with laughter. 

Touch lips^ and part with tears/' 

Memory books had just become the fashion 
in Green River. Souvenirs of all important 
social events were mounted in them, and souv- 
enirs of a private and personal significance di- 
versified the record, forming a secret history 
of inner Hfe, with only the most obscure of 
legends to interpret the Japanese napkin, or 
pine cone, that stood for some emotional crisis. 
Rose tried to follow the fashion, but emotional 
crises were rare with her. 

"What's that piece of lemon peel for?" in- 
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quired Lutie of Rose one day, "That's not 
new: Vivie has some orange peel in hers." 

*'I'll take it out, then. I can't remember 
whether I got it at your Bridge, or Vivie's 
dance. I forgot to mark it. And it's mold- 
ing, anyway." 

"What does this mean?" 

On an envelope, pasted in to protect some 
relic, sacred from prying eyes, and containing 
a peanut shell, Rose had printed: 

"It once might have been. — once only." 

Rose bent her blonde head over the book, 
and frowned. "I knew what it meant, when I 
wrote it, but I can't think, now." 

The record of her simimer filled ten pages. 
She tied them together with a crimson ribbon, 
slipped through a cardboard heart, and wrote 
on it: 

"The heart of my book. A perfect sum- 
mer." 

Among the relics of that perfect summer 
was her first canceled check on the Green 
River Bank. 

The bank, an established institution now, 
was a sight to be proud of. The stores around 
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it looked sleepy, or bustling, as the case might 
be, but the bank always looked calm, and alert, 
and ready for business. Something was hap- 
pening there, Lutie and Rose agreed. When 
the two girls strolled down the street, arm in 
arm, and bareheaded, to get the morning mail, 
and whatever else life offered, they generally 
stopped in there. 

Sometimes they had a talk with the cashier, 
a young man the Honorable Joe had imported 
from Wells to hold the place, an excellent 
dancer, and the only new man in town that 
summer. Sometimes they cashed a small 
check. Rose's allowance was on deposit there, 
to teach her to handle money. The bills that 
the young man from Wells gave her were as 
clean and new as the bank itself. 

"I'd rather get money there than from you," 
she told her father. 

"You are not alone in that preference, my 
dear," said the Judge. 

Rose asked Charlie Brady what her father 
meant by this. "Aren't just as many people 
borrowing money from him, as ever?" 

"Just as many, but not the same ones. 
Miss Rose." Brady was full of his subject, 
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and flattered that Rose had consulted him. 
"When the bank first opened, there was a 
strong sentunent in favor of sticking to your 
father, getting money of him, even at an ad- 
vanced rate of interest, though the bank lets 
them have it at five per cent. Some of his best 
people assured him in writing that they would 
do so. But when it was seen that your father 
was as thick as ever with the Honorable Joe, 
and interested in the bank, that sentiment died 
out. 

"It's August now, and only about half his 
old people have approached him again. Bad 
guesses, men looking for loans the bank won't 
give them for the security they offer, are glad 
enough to stick. Your father always did too 
much business of that kind, and now he has 
more than ever. Bad guesses, or risky ones, 
Martin Moon, — ^you won't know who he is, but 
he's an old story, in town; always promoting 
something. Well, Moon is getting after the 
Judge. Wouldn't have dared to waste his 
time, last year." 

"But they all get their money at the bank, 
don't they? Why isn't that just as good for 
Father? He's a director." 
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*'He ought to be president. The Judge is a 
wonderful man. Miss Rose. He's been a 
father to me." 

**If he really ought to be president," said 
Rose, with unanswerable logie, ""then why isn't 
her 

At school again. Rose told Madge every- 
thing about Dan Brady, except his name, 
which seemed unsuited to a hero of romance. 
In return, Madge, getting into Rose's bed, in 
order to whisper comfortably, began upon a 
chronicle which lasted nearly until dawn. 
Rose would fall asleep, and rouse to hear the 
whispering voice go on: "And I met another 
man — " 

**But what about Jack?" Rose asked. "If 
I were engaged to Jack, it would bore me to 
see so much of other men. When are you 
going to be married?" 

"I don't know." 

"Then what is the use of being engaged to 
him?" 

"Darling little Rosalind. Never mind, 
you're going to meet Jack soon." 

It was hard to see how, since he had refused 
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to call on the evening, once in two weeks, when 
duly accredited young men might do so, be- 
tween eight-thirty and ten. But a few weeks 
later. Rose did meet Jack. 

Madge invited her to lunch in town, one 
Saturday, as second year girls were permitted 
to do, with a chaperone. Their chaperone was 
the youngest and prettiest teacher. Madge 
was critical of Rose's toilet. "Don't wear the 
blue blouse," she said. "It looks like Green 
River," and, "Don't wear the white furs. 
You'll look too well." On the train, Madge 
was silent, and the young teacher was silent 
too, and looked worried. 

At the station, Madge called a taxi. iThis 
was an adventure in itself, as taxicabs were 
just beginning to replace the horse cabs. The 
teacher did not enter it. Rose saw Madge put 
some money into her hand, and she saw more 
money in Madge's mesh bag than the school 
bank permitted a girl to draw out at one 
time. 

"Has she gone shopping for you? Will 
she meet us at the Tremaine?" asked Rose. 

"She's gone to a matinee. It was a show 
she was crazy to see. She thinks chaperones 
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are nonsense, and she isn't much older than we 
are. But I don't suppose I'll be able to work 
this again. We're not going to the Tremaine, 
Rosalind." 

They went to a restaurant on an obscure 
street, entering an inconspicuous, and not very 
inviting door. The cooking was French, and 
bully, Madge explained. Waiting for them 
at a table in the bright, showily decorated din- 
ing-room, was Jack. 

Jack was better looking than his photo- 
graphs, a dark young man, with florid color- 
ing. He was very polite to Rose, talking 
more to her than to Madge. But after lunch, 
in a gaudily carpeted sitting-room, with plush 
chairs, and cheap lace curtains. Jack and 
Madge talked on a little plush sofa, in low 
voices that Rose could not hear, while she sat 
by a window, trying to keep her eyes on the 
street. When he said good-by, he kissed 
Madge. 

"You don't mind?" he asked Rose. 
"You're on?" 

Madge sat still for a minute, where he had 
left her, looking after him, with her eyes hard 
and bright. Then she hurried Rose away. 
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They got through all the shopping they had 
planned. 

"He likes you," said Madge, on the way 
home. "If he calls next week, — IVe been 
teasing him to, — ^he is going to bring a friend, 
to meet you. Darling, were you shocked?" 

"No," said Rose, slowly. "But we weren't 
more than an hour in that restaurant. You 
came in town, and spent all this money, just 
for that hour, didn't you? Was it worth 
while?" 

"You are shocked, and you are a baby." 

"No, I just think it's funny. I don't un- 
derstand." 

Rose declined to meet Jack again, or to dis- 
cuss him at any great length. Madge did not 
seem to resent this, but clung to Rose more and 
more. And Rose was worth cultivating, now. 
She was captain of the basket ball team, 
and hero of most of the school plays, and 
important, generally. Madge's invitation for 
a month in the simraier was one of half a 
dozen. Rose refused them all, gently, but 
firmly. 

"There must be an awfully attractive man 
in Green River," said Madge. 
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"There is/' said Rose. *^There's my 
father/' 

But Rose did not see so much of her father 
as usual, that summer. The Judge was pre- 
occupied, and husy, shut up in his den, late at 
night, with Mr. Larribee, or Gilbert's father, 
or Vivie's, or that queer Doctor Drew, who 
danced wonderfully, but never seemed to look 
you quite straight in the eye. They talked in 
loud voices, as if they were discussing import- 
ant affairs. 

Her father looked well. Charlie Brady 
sometimes seemed to be following him about 
with his eyes, rather anxiously, but Rose had 
never seen him look better. He had a great 
deal of color, and carried himself straighter 
than usual, and stepped out briskly on the side- 
walk. And he was dressing better, getting 
his suits made in Wells, and wearing the kind 
of collars that her mother liked. 

The Saxons were living better, too. They 
had a second maid all the time, instead of an 
"accomadater," when they entertained. The 
maid quarreled with old Hannah, and broke 
cups from the gilt band tea-set, but consented 
to wear a cap, and a black dress. These were 
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not popular with the servant elass^ in Green 
River. 

Rose had wanted a wrist watch, like 
Madge's, ever since her first weeks at school, 
when the dainty thing seemed the final proof 
of Madge's social superiority. Now her 
father gave her one, tucking it into her dinner 
napkin, for a surprise, as he used to do with 
candy or toys. 

"Why didn't you tell me you were sending 
for it?" Rose heard her mother ask, as she lin- 
gered to gloat over her new possession, under 
the light in the hall, after she had said good 
night to her parents. 

"You would have told me I couldn't afford 
it," her father said. 

"Can you?" said her mother. 

"Might as well be hung for a sheep, as a 
lamb, Millie. And you can always pawn a 
watch." 

This was an excellent chance for her mother 
to retort, "Don't be vulgar, Hugh." Instead, 
Mrs. Saxon said, "Hugh, you aren't going to 
let Moon increase that note, when you renew 
it?" 

"Millie, you don't understand. Martin's 
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going into the lumber business. He's settling 
down. This is a different proposition." 

"Why didn't he go to the bank, then?" 

"The whole crowd is down on him. He 
don't want to waste his breath, trying to make 
a pig-headed lot like that change their minds, 
and I don't blame him." 

Rose listened, surprised. Her mother was 
advocating economy, and her father, ex- 
travagance. They were reversing their parts. 
This ought to be investigated, and she had 
some other questions to ask, suggested by Lil 
Gajntior's sudden coldness, and hints from Gil- 
bert. It had never been easy to get any infor- 
mation that he did not wish to give out of her 
father, and it was growing harder. Next day 
she consulted Charlie Brady again. 

"Charlie," she began abruptly, "is my father 
going to foreclose the mortgage on the Gaynor 
farm?" 

"The bank holds that mortgage. They may 
foreclose, but your father is opposing it. 
Anybody who knows the Judge ought to know 
that. They ought not to blame him." 

"But some people do blame him? The Gay- 
nors do?" 
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*T)o they expect he'll condemn the policy of 
the bank openly, while he's a director of it?" 
demanded Charlie. "Don't they appreciate 
the Judge? Don't the town appreciate him? 
He's in a hard place, Miss Rose. And he has 
to take big risks. He can't be particular, with 
old Joe cutting under him. He can't afford 
to pick and choose. He has to take what he 
can get, if he's going to hang onto this money- 
lending business at all — " 

"Why should he? Why can't he invest his 
money some other way?" said Rose. 

"He's spending five thousand a year. If he 
don't get seven per cent, on his money, he 
won't have that to spend," said Charlie bluntly. 
"He won't pick it up at his law practice, not in 
Green River. And you can't pull out of a 
business like his all at once. Your money is 
all spread out. You have to keep on." 

"First you say he ought to keep on, and 
then you say he's got to keep on. Which do 
you mean?" said Rose. 

Charlie checked his fluent speech, and 
frankly stared at the young woman who was 
keeping up her end of the conversation so cap- 
ably. Rose was good to look at, talking to 
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him from her old place on her father's desk, 
where she loved to perch. She was disposing 
her slender person there with new grace. She 
swung her rose colored hat back and forth, and 
wrinkled her forehead, and looked up at him 
childishly, but with a new intentness. 

"If the Judge went staight to the point, like 
you do," Charlie admitted, reluctantly. "If 
he called a spade a spade — ^well, the Judge is 
a fine man, at any rate, one of the finest men 
in the state. You don't want to forget it. 
Dan was saying the buckboards start for the 
Lake at four, and they start from the post- 
office. Hadn't you better go down. Miss 
Rose?" 

Gilbert and the other college boys in town 
had a succession of guests that summer. Gil- 
bert attempted formal dinner parties and 
luncheons, until he found the boys liked the old 
informal round of Green River gayety best. 
The day was a success. Rose spent that night 
with Lutie. They were young ladies now, and 
memory books were a thing of the remote past, 
like paper dolls, but this pastime had not lost 
its ancient thrill. 
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"Poor Dan," said Lutie to Rose that night. 
Dan had spent most of the afternoon m a 
canoe alone, while Rose went to walk on the 
beach, with Gilbert's latest guest. "Gilbert 
was jealous too." 

"Gilbert is always jealous." 

Liitie sighed envious assent. She was as 
popular with boys as Rose, but she did not 
arouse the more tragic emotions. Lutie was 
sweet, in the blue batiste nightgown which 
Rose had embroidered with her initials, and 
with her black hair in one curly braid. But 
Lutie was talking remarkably like Madge. 

"There never were men enough in town be- 
fore," said Lutie. "Haven't you had a per- 
fectly wonderful time?" 

"I guess so." Rose hesitated. "I'm 
sleepy." 

Rose had seemed quiet, and absent-minded, 
that summer. Lutie had often taxed her with 
being spoiled by school, and being tired of 
Green River, even if not feeling "too good for 
Green River," as Vivie hinted. But now Lu- 
tie had weightier affairs to discuss : 

"That tall, dark boy that I had the last 
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dance with, — ^he's stopping with Eddie Burr, 
but he's a Theta Chi man himself, and he 
waltzes like a dream — ^he said to me — ^" 

"He was holding Vivie Nash's hand on the 
buckboard." 

"Well, somebody has to," said Lutie, com- 
fortably. "He may come here next winter, 
and go into the bank. His father owns stock 
mit. 

"Oh, don't say bank to me. Let's go to 
sleep," said Rose. 

Next day she went home directly after 
breakfast, which was early at the Wards'. 
The new maid was just setting the breakfast 
table, at home ; she had not "done the front of 
the house." There were glasses and bottles in 
the den. The Judge had been talking busi- 
ness the night before. 

But he did not look tired by the late session, 
when he came down to breakfast. He came 
on time to the minute, and looking more like 
himself, than he had done all summer. The 
heightened color in his cheeks, which Rose 
knew by this time was not altogether healthy, 
was less noticeable than usual. His eyes 
lool^ed large and blue, and he had on the shirt 
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that Rose liked best, — a blue one, with green 
stripes, and a green tie, to match. 

Rose poured his coffee, and he put in two 
lumps of sugar, and drank half a cup, with 
relish. "Want to hear some news. Baby?" he 
said then, quite cheerfully. ''They're fore- 
closing the mortgage on Walt Gaynor's farm." 

"Oh, Father." 

"Maybe they are right," said the Judge, 
equably. "There's a lot to be said on their 
side, though they took an offensive way of say- 
ing it, Nash particularly. Walt gets behind 
more and more every year. Maybe he'd never 
get out of the hole he's in. Maybe I wasn't 
wise to fight foreclosing, but I'm fond of Walt, 
and I did fight it. The point is, I lost the 
fight, and that makes one fight too many I 
have lost. Rose, I've resigned from the board 

of directors." 

• •••••• 

Rose's last year at school was the shortest of 
the three. She was not senior president, but 
she was more carefree and popular than that 
harassed public character. Her dramatic and 
athletic triumphs went on, but they came 
so easily now that they did not need much of 
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her attention. The school performance of 
"Romeo and Juliet/' the only elaborate event 
of the simple commencement exercises, was 
brilliantly costimoied, and coached by a pro- 
fessional trainer. Rose played Romeo. She 
was an imforgettable picture, and her room 
was filled with flowers by adoring first year 
girls. 

**But the dentist at home does it better," she 
insisted, to Madge. 

Madge had been trying, that year, inclined 
to tears in the night, and demanding consola- 
tion, but sternly given hot milk instead, losing 
weight steadily by the gym scales, and getting 
behind in her class work. Now she threw both 
arms round Rose, with disconcerting sudden- 
ness, as Rose stood before the mirror, inspect- 
ing herself in doublet and hose, and Romeo's 
red-feathered cap. 

"I shall miss you so," she sobbed. "Oh 
Rosalind 1" 

"Why?" said Rose, cool and aloof, in her 
embrace. "I don't like Jack, I don't like the 
way you act about Jack, and I say so. I won't 
let you do my hair the way you want to, and I 
won't let you talk to me when I'm sleepy. I 
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should think you would be glad to get rid of 
me. I am a brute to you." 

"That's why I love you," said Madge. 
"Because you are a brute. Because you don't 
imderstand about Jack and me. Because you 
can't understand. Oh, Rosalind, I wish I 
could take care of you always, and you could 
take care of me. There's nobody like you. 
But you'll visit me a whole month, next win- 
ter?" 

"Yes, of course. Only stop crying, now, 
and wash your face in cold water, or your nose 
wiU be red in the morning." 

The visit to Madge was never made. This 
year. Rose had not been skipping the passages 
in her mother's letters which dealt with Green 
River finances in general, or her father's in 
particular. She read them carefully. But 
ladies of Mrs. Saxon's generation, even excep- 
tionally clear headed ladies, like Mrs. Saxon, 
did not learn to express themselves clearly 
upon such subjects. Rose had an idea that 
there was trouble before her, but imtil she was 
at home again, she did not know exactly what 
her father and mother were facing, and what 
she had to face. 
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IT was raining the day Rose came home, and 
her father met her at the station, in an old 
coat, endeared to her by many long drives and 
talks with him. Its shabbiness did not fully 
accoimt for his dejected air. He was glad to 
see her, and on the way home he slipped his 
hand through her arm, as if to lean on it. 
Rose, walking tall and straight beside him, 
fresh cheeked and untired after her day in the 
train, looked more than capable of supporting 
him. 

**Well, young lady, here you are. Is Green 
River going to be good enough for you?" 
There was discouragement in his voice, as if 
he really doubted it, and the jokes he made at 
dinner missed fire, too. When he attempted 
them, his wife did not look annoyed, but affec- 
tionate, and anxious. After dinner, she dosed 
him with a certain beef extract, her panacea 
for all ills, and the Judge did not protest. He 
took it meekly. 

100 
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"What's wrong with Father?" demanded 
Rose, up in her own room, where her mother 
was absently regarding the supply of summer 
gowns that Rose produced, unwrinkled and 
crisp, from her wonderful new wardrobe trunk. 
Mrs. Saxon hesitated, looking at Rose. 

The school had lately developed a fad for 
negligees of a pseudo-classical cut, made of one 
breadth of cloth, unfitted, and entered by put- 
ting your head through a hole, provided for 
that purpose. Rose's garment was of white 
crepe de chine. She disdained boudoir caps. 
With her shining braids pinned tight round her 
high-poised head, and the scanty, straight-fall- 
ing white folds draping her slenderness, the 
chintz-hung room was too frivolous a back- 
ground for her. She looked like a radiant 
boy, or a virginal priestess of youth. 

"Rose, Martin Moon is going to fail," Mrs. 
Saxon told her, without preliminary, as if she 
had acquired over night the right to hear se- 
crets, and the information necessary to imder- 
stand them. "Your father has known it since 
spring. He can't sleep. His eyes are trou- 
bling him. He can't stand this strain." 

"Can you. Mother?" 
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Mrs. Saxon drew her daughter down beside 
her on the rose flowered counterpane, and 
wept, on a cool, if unyielding, white shoulder. 
Rose watched her. On the whole, Madge did 
it more gracefully. But she patted her moth- 
er's hand. 

**Never mind," she said. "Perhaps he won't 
fail this summer." 

"But I hope he wiU. It's the long strain 
that tells on a sensitive man, like your father, 
— ^the waiting.** Mrs. Saxon appealed to the 
budding woman beside her, wistfully, with an 
ancient complaint of woman: "It takes so 
long for anything to happen. Rose." 

The following week, Martin Moon filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. It was his third fail- 
ure. He had gone through the courts once 
in Wells, and once in a Western town. It was 
an old story. Green River was used to shak- 
ing its head over Martin, and had been almost 
disappointed, when he appeared to settle down. 
At first, they congratulated the Judge on his 
failure. He was Moon's chief creditor, and 
his loan was reported to be well secured. 

But soon it began to appear that Moon's 
other two failures were insignificant, compared 
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to this one. This was spectacular. In the his- 
tory of Green River finance, that year would 
be known as the year Moon failed. One by 
one, his local debts proved unexpectedly large, 
and their total was appalling. He had charge 
accounts, besides, in Boston and New York 
shops. He had mismanaged his lumber busi- 
ness. He held stocks that proved to be of 
small value. His assets shrank, and the list of 
his creditors grew, day by day. The Judge 
was his chief creditor in town, but he owed as 
much to a man in Wells, and more to the plu- 
tocrat of the smaller town from which he had 
moved to Green River. 

"Don't buy the new piano till Moon settles 
up," said the Judge, in June. "We may be 
able to afford a Baby Grand." 

"Let Rose wait on table," he said, when the 
second maid left, a month later, "until I see 
how I'm fixed about Moon. I'll break even, 
but I won't get so much out of it as I thought." 

"Well, Millie," he was saying, with forced 
cheerfulness, by August, "in a few more weeks, 
we'll be done with Moon. We'll know what 
the damage is." 

There followed a period when he did not 
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talk about Moon. He did not talk much upon 
any subject. He went to his oflBce with scrup- 
ulous regularity, but did little work. Rose 
would find him sitting at his desk, and staring 
out of the window, idly. 

Miss Hamilton was married in June. She 
had a church wedding, with six bridesmaids, of 
carefully graded heights. Her husband was 
a traveling man, for a wholesale shoe house, 
who established her in a luxurious apartment, 
in Watertown, Massachusetts. The Judge 
talked of replacing her, but took no measures 
to do so. 

Charlie Brady passed his bar examinations, 
and dep^ed for a montii's fishing trip, in 
August. The Judge let him go, without defi- 
nitely arranging to keep him on in his office 
next year, with a view to partnership later, 
though Charlie was expecting him to make 
such an arrangement. 

Rose was spending some time every day in 
her father's oflBce. Her father did not really 
need her to write his letters, but he liked to 
have her there. She was alone in his oflBce, 
tapping out a business letter laboriously on the 
clattering typewriter, the afternoon in late 
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August when Joseph Grant called on the 
Judge. 

He entered the outer oflBce without cere- 
mony, shutting the door hard, and janghng 
the rusty old bell. Rose heard him, and came 
to meet him. She stood, barring the way to 
the inner sanctum, with her hand on the door. 

"My father will not be here again to-day. 
Is there anything I can do for you?" she said. 
SHe tried to say it forbiddingly, but he took no 
notice of that. 

The last three years had improved Joseph 
Grant. His voice had lost in volume, and 
gained in carrying power. He dressed more 
quietly. The president of the Green River 
bank was a more authoritative figure than the 
Honorable Joe. 

Rose found herself shaken hands with 
warmly, and graciously given a chair. Grant 
drew another confidentially close. He said, 
"Youll do just as well as your father. Bet- 
ter, in fact. Hugh don't open up easily; he 
never did. And you and I are old friends, or 
we used to be. We don't see enough of you, 
this summer." 

Gilbert had formed a habit of proposing to 
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Rose, whenever she was left alcme with him, so 
she did not often drop in to lunch or dine with 
his mother. 

'^Rose, there is nothing your father can do 
for me^ but there's something I can do for 
him." He paused for eflFect, in his old plat- 
form manner, with a calculating eye on his 
noncommittal young friend. "I can keep him 
out of bankruptcy." 

Rose had never heard this word used in con- 
nection with her father. She gave no immedi- 
ate sign of hearing it now. She regarded the 
Honorable Joe unwinkingly. He went on, 
rather hurriedly. 

"Hugh is not in imminent danger of it, per- 
haps, but he is in a bad way; no doubt about 
that. What with unpaid interest, and increas- 
ing the loan to safeguard the investment. 
Moon must owe him all of twenty-five thou- 
sand, and that's somewhere near a third of all 
the capital Hugh's got. Now, I doubt if 
Hugh ever sees a cent of that money. Then, 
Hugh is getting in deeper and deeper with 
Dave Nash, and I don't mind telling you, 
Dave is a hard man. He holds a mortgage on 
your house now. You didn't know? Well, 
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he's been threatening, to foreclose. Your 
house wouldn't bring half what it's worth, 
on a forced sale, and Dave knows it, but 
he's got a grudge against your father,* — ^has 
had, ever since the Gaynor matter. Hugh 
ought to have seen that, and looked out 
for him. He trusts men too far. That was 
always the trouble with Hugh." 

"Exactly what do you want to do for 
Father, Mr. Grant?" 

**Take over Dave's mortgage. Lend Hugh 
money and save his bank stock. It's put up as 
security for a loan from the Wells National 
Bank, that he can't pay. Get Hugh to be 
frank with me, and tell me what I can do for 
him, and then do it. I don't want to see him 
go under. There's no need to go into all the 
details with you." 

"No, there's not," interrupted Rose, with 
kindling eyes. 

"You don't think I've got any right to help 
your father?" 

"No." 

"You think I'm like the man that takes 
tickets at the circus? Sells a ticket with his 
right hand, and gets it back with his left?" 
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The Honorable Joe smiled persuasively, but 
her face did not relax. 

"I think you want to give Father back some 
of the money you got away from him, and you 
want me to thank you for it. Well, I won't, 
she said, "and Father won't take your money. 

"My dear, when you and Gilbert were 
babies," began the Honorable Joe, with real 
dignity, "you took your first drive with me, 
behind old Betty, the whole length of Main 
Street, one on each of my arms. My wife 
claims she got her first white hair th^t day, 
worrying for fear I would hiul; you. Well, I 
didn't hurt you. I don't want to hiul; you 
now, and I never wanted to hurt your father. 
Business is a fight. Life is too, for that mat- 
ter." 

"You didn't fight fair." 

**Well, your father didn't fight hard enough. 
You know that, don't you?" 

Rose dropped her eyes. 

"Do you really believe he won't take my 
money?" 

"No." 

^Wouldn't you take it?" 
'No!" Rose lifted angry, blue eyes. 
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"Not even if I were beaten, as Father is. If 
he lets you help him out, after the way you 
have treated him, that will be why, you know; 
because he is beaten, because you have hurt his 
self respect, and broken him, you and your 
bank." 

"What would you do, if you were beaten?'* 
asked the Honorable Joe, quite respectfully. 
But the blue fire died out of her eyes, and she 
answered him briefly: 

"I'd stay beaten." 

"Fight it out along this line, if it takes all 
summer? Stick to your guns? Keep up a 
losing fight? I beUeve you would." The 
Honorable Joe grasped her reluctant hand, 
"Rose, you're going to be my daughter-in-law 
some day, I hope, but I wish you were my 
son." 

Next day the Judge and the Honorable Joe 
were closeted for a long afternoon, at the of- 
fice, and the Judge came home looking more 
cheerful than he had for months. "We are 
out of the woods, Millie," he announced. 

He had accepted his old friend's help. 
Grant did what he had suggested to Rose, and 
more. He persuaded the Judge to straighten 
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out his involved affairs, and give up money 
lending. 

"It will take time. But as my money comes 
in, I'll put it into safer investments. I'm too 
old to fool with money. I'm going to live on 
my m-gotten gains, and work up my law prac- 
tice. It's an ancient and honored profession. 
By next spring, we'll know just where we 
stand," the Judge explained to his wife. He 
no longer discussed his affairs with Rose. At 
the oflBce, Charlie was helping him to go over 
old accounts, and reduce his erratic bookkeep- 
ing to more conventional form, and Rose was 
in the way, but she still had her old walks and 
drives with him. 

Drives that lasted whole Indian summer aft- 
ernoons, until the sun was low, and the sun- 
warmed air yielded to the underlying chill that 
had freshened it all day, and became bracing 
and cold, and set their blood tingling. That 
was a yellow autumn, with just red leaves 
enough in the changing woods to emphasize 
the clear, cool colors of the profusion of gold. 
The wood-roads were starred here and there 
with the purple of asters, but edged with 
broad, waving fringes of goldenrod. 
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The Judge would let the reins slip between 
his fingers, and the horse take its own gait, 
while he stared at the glowing color. The 
tone of his talk with Rose was as intimate as 
ever, but long silences fell between them, which 
Rose did not break. 

"Penny for yoiu* thoughts," he said sud- 
denly, one day, turning his shrewd, wistful 
eyes upon Rose. Rose was slow to take the 
offer. 

"That*s a great sunset," said the Judge. 

They were in the woods beyond Larribee's 
place, just emerging from a thickly wooded 
road. At the far edge of a clearing, a stubbly 
field, where every bush and stimap stood out 
dark, now, and clearly outlined, a thing of 
grace, the sun was disappearing, in all the 
majesty of a simple sunset, immarred by com- 
plicated color and cloud effects, gliding down 
a pale, transparent sky, a great sphere of color, 
glowing red. 

'Oh, yes," said Rose. 

^ And this is great country. There's no 
country like it. Look across there." 

Larribee's landscape artist had been more 
competent than his architect. His big house 
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was a cnn fin c d mass of towczs and 
and nnseemhr pfupartium xMpai a 
but glimpsed thmn^t a lista of 
massed pines^ it looked magDificeiit and aUDr- 
ing. 

"^ Yoa used to call that a f ainr pahce, and 
pret^od that tihe deling beaotr fired tihere^'* 
said the Judge. 

""Did I? It does look prettr from here,* 
said Rose. 

There are mcmaits when a beantifa], graw- 
ing creature seems to take on more beautr 
before your tot eyes^ by a gracious miradi^ 
wbidi you are unwiHtfay to watdi, but umriD- 
ing to turn away from. Rose was knrehr just 
thai. Dreams worthy of the sfeepiog beauty 
herself, dreaming of the prince, mi^it hare 
dictated her shy little smile. The thou^its 
fading out of her gray-blue eyes were wt»A 
far more tiian the penny her father had of- 
f ered, if you could follow them. The Judge 
could not 

**Baby, we're just as good friaids as erer,** 
he demanded suddenly. ^Aren't we?" 

""Why, yes. Father.'' 

Pending the spring, when they would know 
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where they stood, the Saxons lived comfort- 
ably enough. Small payments were made 
on several mortgages which the Judge had 
thought hopeless, and he ventiu'ed to spend 
this money, as it came in, instead of reinvest- 
ing it. But he took care of the furnace 
himself, and did not engage a new second 
maid. Hannah, always the best cook in town, 
outdid herself, freed from that imfriendly 
supervision. "Just like old times," the Judge 
would say, when she came in with the second 
plate of buckwheat cakes. 

Rose had almost as many clothes as ever, 
though they were purchased through mail or- 
der houses, and not upon gala shopping trips. 
She gave as many parties, though she made the 
cakes and candies herself. She did housekeep- 
ing de luxe, in dainty aprons and dust-caps. 
She dried the dishes, with Hannah gratified, 
but dutifully protesting. 

She would have to give up her spring trip 
abroad, imder the chaperonage of the "musi- 
cal" and "artistic" spinster in Wells, who was 
arranging a party, but as Vivie was going, and 
Lutie was not, she was quite resigned to this. 

"Anyway, we*d stay at the same pensions. 
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and see the same sights that all the girls from 
here do. It wouldn't really be getting away 
from Green River," she told Lutie. 

**Who wants to get away from Green 
River?" said Lutie. Lutie certainly did not. 
She was about to become engaged to the new 
boy in the bank, a recent college graduate, 
and a recent and welcome addition to winter 
society in Green River, when men were scarce. 
Every one in town knew that she was, except 
Lutie, who was in process of finding it out, 
and radiantly happy. 

She talked of him, and of nothing else. 
Madge Van Buren, engaged in the course of 
a house party to a man she had fnet there, and 
planning to marry him in June, wrote of noth- 
ing else. She did not even explain how she 
had disposed of her Jack. 

Rose was without an intimate friend, for 
the first time since she and Lutie had walked 
to school together, in twin red tams, but she 
did not seem lonely. She took her part in 
Green River doings so heartily, that the life 
of the whole town, dragging through the chill 
winter months, moved faster because of her, 
though her part was modest and small. She 
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started a fashion among the younger set, for 
joining the festival chorus, though her small, 
true voice was drowned by stronger and 
shriller sopranos. She joined the Current 
Events Club, and read a paper before it. 
The subject assigned to her was **The Higher 
Feminism," She read up on it conscien- 
tiously, but could not have discussed it intelli- 
gently a week later. 

"Rose has none of these modem ideas," said 
Mrs. Saxon, comfortably unaware that the 
current of unrest, and passion, and doubt 
which beats hard to-day, as it always has, 
against the barriers of convention, and law, 
testing their age-old strength, is everywhere. 
It is not confined within the set of reac- 
tionary books and ideas which it has produced. 
Healthy young brains that reject the ideas and 
the books, can be swayed by it, into strange 
doubts and activities. The current is swelled 
by youth. Youth is never safe from it. 

"Rose is domestic," said Mrs. Saxon. "Her 
angel food is better than mine. You may 
laugh, but angel food is a test, Hugh." 

"For ordinary mortals, yes. I believe you, 
Millie." 
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"Rose would make a splendid wife for 
any man," Mrs. Saxon asserted, sweepingly. 
"And she is writing to Gilbert regularly." 

"Regularly? That's no way to write to a 
man you are losing your heart to." 

"I don't want Rose to lose her heart. I 
want her to be married. If they would only 
announce their engagement Commencement 
week." 

But Rose did not attend Gilbert's commence- 
ment. Before that, she had an annoimce- 
ment of her own to make. She made it on a 
May evening, a forerunner of mild weather. 
Rose had set the supper table on the piazza. 
The meal was a dainty one, and the finishing 
touch was an unwonted extravagance, — ^hot- 
house strawberries. It was the Judge's favor- 
ite fruit, but the Judge, who had eaten his 
supper almost in silence, pushed his plate 
away. 

"Rose bought them to please you," said his 
wife. "It was the last box, and they let her 
have it for thirty cents." 

"I'm not hungry," he said. 

"The grocer's bill was two dollars and 
eighty cents smaller this month." 
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"It will have to be smaller next month," 
said the Judge. 

"Don*t be cross, dear." 

"Mother,*' said Rose, "I think he wants to 
tell you something." 

The Judge gave her a grateful look. "Rose 
is right. And I ought not to have spoken like 
that, but I'm tired, Millie," he said. "The 
fact is, Charlie and I are about through with 
what figuring we have to do." 

"That's good. Now you'll stop working 
evenings, in that stuffy office, by artificial light. 
It's so bad for your eyes. And, Hugh, now 
that Charlie is leaving you, and setting up for 
himself, I am free to say that no matter how 
courteous and thoughtful he is, — and I haven't 
a word to say against Charlie, — still, an Irish 
boy-;' 

"Millie, don't you want to know what yoiur 
exact income is ? You were always asking me, 
when I couldn't tell you. Now, I can. I 
made a mistake, this winter, spending what 
Grover paid. I was in no shape to spend prin- 
cipal, not even in small sums. But I didn't 
know that. I couldn't know it." 

"Of course you couldn't. Father," said 
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Rose gently. '"Mother understands. Just 
bow much will you have left?" 

"Eight hundred a year." 

If Mrs. Saxon did understand, she was slow 
to prove it. She sat still in her comfortable 
arm-chair, and stared at the rings on her 
plump hands, — the opal, her husband's gift on 
the last of their Boston shopping trips, and 
her diamond, a beautiful stone, chipped in 
cleaning by a Green River jeweler, but as 
bright as ever, even through a mist of unshed 
tears. All the wifely counsel, all the affection 
of years, could not save the beauty of their re- 
lation intact, if she waited too long to speak 
to her husband now. 

This was clear to Rose, as she looked on with 
her cool and tearless young eyes. But why 
should it be so? Why should a few words 
count so much, spoken or unspoken? "It's all 
right, Father," said Rose. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Saxon. "Yes, Hugh, of 
course. Only, I don't see just what we shall 
do. I don't seem to know." 

"I know what I shall do," said Rose. "I 
shall go to work. Madge's father knows a 
man in New York who needs a secretary. I 
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could be a secretary. And IVe never seen 
New York," she added, dreamily. 

Her father laughed, a miserable imitation of 
his old laugh, but it broke the tension. "Go- 
ing to New York. Your poor old father is 
down and out, and you don't mind, because 
it gives you a chance at the white lights. 
There's a modem young woman for you, Mil- 
lie. Rose, how long have you had this up your 
sleeve?" 

"Almost all winter. I'm rather tired of 
Green River." 

"So are we," said the Judge. "Aren't we? 
Aren't we, Millie?" 

"No," said his wife. "Why no, dear." 
She got up, then, and came and stood with her 
plump hand on his shoulder. 

Her generation was not often demonstrative 
before a third person, even in the family circle. 
It was like looking at two strangers, for Rose 
to see her father and mother now. Her moth- 
er's hand was stroking his hair, heavily, but 
tenderly, at the temples, where it was wearing 
thin. The Judge groped for her, and drew 
her close. He leaned his head against her 
shoulder. 
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''Dearest,'^ Rose heard ber mother say. 
"My dearest'' 

"Then it is aU right, 3Iillie? ItisreaOyaU 
right r 

"Come into the house. It's getting eolder 
out here, and the night air is bad for your 
throat, boy." 

The Judge got to his feet, keeping her hand 
in his, and the two went in, and upstairs, to 
their room, just above. Rose could see the 
light behind their drawn curtains, as she sat on 
the piazza raiL Hannah found her there, a 
solitary, white clad little figure, when she came 
to collect the supper dishes. That was Rose's 
duty, but she seemed to have forgotten it to- 
night. 

Mrs. Saxon sent the Judge to bed early that 
night, superintending the ceremony in a mas- 
terful way. Wrapped in the eider flannel 
robe she had made for him the preceding 
Christmas, he watched her elaborate prepara- 
tions from the chaise longue. The sheets were 
freshly ironed, and he must not get into bed 
until the hot water bag had warmed them. 
Mrs. Saxon, in her starched dressing jacket, 
and durable white petticoat, trimmed with 
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Hamburg edging, was wanning milk over an 
alcohol lamp. 

"Yom* executive ability would certainly be 
wasted, if you never had to be a poor man*s 
wife, Millie," her husband said. 

''Don't be silly, Hugh," said Mrs. Saxon, 
tenderly. 

They had "talked it all out," as Mrs. Saxon 
phrased it. 

Plenty of families in Green River were 
living on less than eight hundred dollars 
a year. If they did not have an expensive 
house to keep up, like the Saxons', neither did 
they have a perfect housekeeper, like Mrs. 
Saxon, at the head of the family. And the 
Judge would get something out of his law 
practice, though it would not do to count on 
that. The Judge was comforted by all this, 
or professed himself comforted. 

"But Rose must stop this talk about going 
to New York," said Mrs. Saxon. 

"It's not talk. Rose will go, Millie." 

"Hugh, how can you ? If Rose really wants 
to help out, she can teach, or give music les- 
sons, and stay at home — until she has a home 
of her own." 
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'llose won't many Gilbert, and she wiD go 
to New York." 

"Sometimes, Hugh," Aire. Saxoo spoke 
very slowly, as she always did i^en formulat- 
ing a wholly novel idea, *'I feel that I do not 
entirely understand Rose." 

*T)on't worry, Millie." 

**You understand her better tiian I do," ccm- 
ceded his wife, generously. "Why does she 
want to gor* 

"She's told you. She is tired of Green 
River." 

"She has been throu^ so much, this winter, 
poor child. But she seemed contented. Why 
should she want to go so far away from home? 
I never would have wanted to, when I was a 
girL No, I do not understand Rose. Hugh, 
I feel that there is something back of it alL" 

This last phrase was a great favorite with 
Mrs. Saxon. Her husband treated it more 
respectfully than usual, to-night. He did not 
laugh at it. He even repeated it. 

"If there is 'something back of it all,* Mil- 
lie, I don't believe Rose will discuss it with 
anybody. And she certainly won't discuss it 
with us." 



VI 

A GIRL and a boy sat on the marble bench 
by the sun-dial, in the formal garden be- 
hind the old Grant house. 

Over the undipped yew hedge, and through 
the close branched trees, the windows of the 
big house showed faintly lit, from top to bot- 
tom. No modern excrescence of cupola or bal- 
cony was visible to-night. The ancient dig- 
nity of the house was restored to it. The 
lights offered their old-time hospitality, glim- 
mering through the trees. The garden had 
never lost its old-time charm. 

The house had been rebuilt in honor of the 
present lady of it, who had arrived too late to 
prevent that desecration, but she had saved the 
garden. Old-time flowers grew there in trim 
beds, with graveled walks between; mignon- 
ette, and sweet lavender, larkspur and labur- 
num and hollyhocks, small, sweet flowers, and 
beautiful flowers with beautiful names. Thq 
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yew hedge was never touched. The grass 
grew fine and velvety soft here. The garden 
was prim and charming by day, but it was 
wonderful at night ; on a night like this, when 
there was no moon, and only a faint, occa- 
sional glimmer of stars. 

VioUns inside the house were droning out a 
waltz from **The Rose Lady," whistled and for- 
gotten two years ago, on Broadway, a reigning 
favorite now in Green River. The waltz 
had the haunting lilt of older, and unf orgotten 
melodies, "Love's Golden Dream," and "The 
Blue Danube." It would not have offended 
the ears of ghosts, if there were ghosts in the 
garden,— long ago ladies, who practiced se- 
date coquetries, or plighted sedate troth on the 
bench, in their day ; shy ladies, shrinking, now, 
in the shelter of the yew hedge, where they 
could see the glimmer of the girFs white skirt 
in the dark of the moonless night, but could 
not distinguish alien words, in alien voices, un- 
compromisingly young, and imconquerably 
alive. 

"It is no good, Gilbert." 

"You'll be twenty-two next birthday. 
Rose." 
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"Last call? If I turn you down this time, 
do I have to face a lonely and unloved old 
age without you? New York may retain 
some attractions for me, even at twenty- 
two." 

*'Rose, don't laugh." Her vigorous laugh 
had been pleasant to hear. "I mean, I have 
wanted to marry you ever since you were 
eighteen. My first Christmas vacation, don't 
you remember, and your first low-necked 
dress? It was white, like this one, and you 
had holly in your hair. But you look pret- 
tier to-night. You're the prettiest girl in 
town." 

"This densely populated town." 

"Rose — " The wind stirred the hedge, as 
if the ghosts were stirring, drawn by the call 
of a note they knew, in his voice — "won't you 
kiss me?" 

"Not if you ask me first." 

There was a breathless laugh, and the sound 
of a little struggle, abruptly broken off. 

"No, I don't want you to kiss me. I want 
you to want to kiss me. Rose, I mess things 
up, when I try to talk to you, because it sets me 
wild to think you are really going — agoing to- 
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morrow, and because I care so. You could not 
laugh at me, if you cared at all. Oh, Rose — 



>9 



The rustling in the hedge made such prompt 
response to his call for sympathy, it could not 
have been the wind. 

"You're the dearest boyP* said the girl on 
the bench. "I'll be homesick. I'd love to 
stay here. I'd love to marry you. I've al- 
ways said no, but I really meant to marry you, 
tilt 



"Till?" 

*^ L UllILK, Uil lU-IUgUU J>Ui— 
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I think, till to-night. But— don't feel hurt 
— ^it would be too easy, Gilbert.' 

"You want to work for your living? Jus- 
tify your existence economically? That's suf- 
frage dope. It isn't even a new fad, dear. 



now. 



«' 



Yes, I want to work. Poor Dad is wel- 
come to all the money he spent and lost. I 
do want to work, but — ^^ 

**Rose, is there — somebody eke?'* 
"Silly boy! You don't talk the same lan- 
guage I do, Gilbert I believe you thought 
I'd say, *This is so sudden,' when you proposed 
to me, and were disappointed I didn't. Some- 
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body else? Gilbert, there's — everybody else. 
I don't want to be side-tracked — " 

She hesitated. The ghosts knew it was part 
of the stored magic of the garden, that you told 
your secrets there, stumbling over the unac- 
customed phrases. "I want to be in things. 
Never to miss anything, never to shirk any- 
thing. I want to live. Sometimes, dear, I 
can hardly hear what you are saying to me, I 
am in such a hurry to get on to something else, 
— something that matters. You don't seem to 
matter. Even this trouble Mother and I have 
gone through — " 

"You've been so brave." 

'*No, it seemed like a dream, a bad dream, 
not life. Oh, I am in such a hurry, — a hurry 
to live I" 

The ghosts shrank closer into the hedge. 
This girl, who was young, as they had once 
been young, was deaf to a voice they would 
have found no fault with, her young lover's. 
Then what voice would she hear? She was 
invoking the spirit of an alien age in their gar- 
den, in her clear young voice, that would not 
be denied. Then the boy spoke, and his voice 
broke the spell of her invocation. 
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"Rose, you don't love me.*' 

"Oh, Gflbert, Gilbert! CaU it that I don^t 
love you, then* I am sorry I talked so much. 
Don't let's waste this waltz. Good-by, dear." 
Her white figure drooped suddenly toward 
hiuL The yew hedge rustled reproachfully. 
The last of the Saxons had kissed the boy's 
cheek — ^and fled« 



VII 

THE Mother, Home and Heaven Club 
was dining at Popini's. 

The club had three members, Julie Dave- 
nant, James Sylvester, and Laurence Terhune. 
It was before these three names became names 
to conjure with, in the New York world of art 
and letters, that the club had begun its life. 
Terhune explained that the name was divinely 
inspired and without literal significance; 
merely a beautiful name, for a beautiful thing. 

Julie was the plutocrat of the three. She 
was the author of "The Merry Marriage," and 
"Domesticating Dorothy," and of other works, 
produced at the rate of one a year. Tired bus- 
iness men bought them on the trains to go to 
sleep and dream over, but the more serious- 
minded public bought them too, and reviewers 
took them quite seriously. Her last book had 
gone into the second edition before it was ac- 
tually on sale, and her bank account grew rap- 
idly and steadily. 

Sylvester had the widest personal popular- 
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ity. Admiring young ladies followed him on 
Fifth Avenue. One adventurous daughter of 
the West had cut a button from his coat, at a 
reception given for him in the course of his last 
ccmcert tour. Only the night before, a per- 
sistent young lady had broken into his first 
full night's sleep in weeks, by calling up his 
private telephone number, to hear what his 
speaking voice sounded Uke. 

Sylvester had given up a grand opera career 
for the concert stage. He had a beautiful bar- 
itone voice, with the intimate appeal oftener 
to be found in little voices than big. It has a 
fortune in it, when it is combined with a big 
voice, like Sylvester's. It sends you home 
from a concert, huskily trying to make a noise 
like the singer, just as you hum popular times 
on the way home from a musical comedy. 

Sylvester was handsome, too, with his slen- 
der build, and sleek, black hair; the typical 
"tall, dark young man," of the fortune tellers' 
warning prophecies. "Gentleman Jim," Julie 
sometimes called him, and she was on the watch 
for criminal tendencies. He had foiled her, so 
far, but this only proved to her what a danger- 
ous man he was. 
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Terhune was not handsome. He described 
himself as an midersized, red-headed Irishman. 
He was Irish, and he had all the insinuating 
charm generally ascribed to that race, and 
more. Terhune was the only real artist of these 
three, as they admitted among themselves, but 
never to outsiders. Too free handed for the 
conservative, older schools, and too "obvious" 
by the standards of the futurist crowd, he had 
painted his own way, and was finding his pub- 
lic at last, and meant to keep them. His can- 
vases had the sun-drenched glow of a certain 
modern Spaniard's, and a wistful lure that was 
all their own. 

And Terhune was the best liked man in the 
Dugan's Alley Studios, and the best beloved 
member of the Mother, Home and Heaven 
Club. 

Popini's httle restaurant looked cozy and 
prosperous to-night. The gaudy, red walls 
had been quite recently papered. The great, 
gilt framed mirrors were faithfully polished, 
and sparkled invitingly. The cheap lace cur- 
tains at the high, old-fashioned windows were 
clean, and so was the coarse table linen. In- 
deed, the napkins were damp and the thick 
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white china was warm, from very recent wash- 
ing. Mrs. Popini's flannel dress was dainty, 
fresh, and trimly fitted, and the stripes reduced 
her ample proportions. 

Mrs. Popini, a pretty, sad-faced, hrmiette 
waitress, and a blowsy and giggling blonde 
waitress, were serving the six-course dinner 
skillfully, manipulating overloaded trays with- 
out apparent effort, never pausing, never hur- 
rying, never making a mistake about the exact 
stage of the complicated meal, which each indi- 
vidual diner had reached. 

The patrons of an Italian table d'hote 
restaurant may be divided into three classes, 
those who like Italian cooking, those who can- 
not afford to dine elsewhere, and those in 
search of Bohemia. Patrons of all three 
classes, easily distinguishable, were filling 
Popini's two rooms. Julie and Sylvester and 
Terhune were in the smaller room, once the rear 
drawing room of a house with pretensions, as 
the beautiful marble mantel attested. The 
windows looked out on a court that was adver- 
tised as a garden restaurant in summer. Only 
one forlorn clothes-line occupied it now. 

They had the corner table, where they could 
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see the length of the crowded rooms. They 
had it only by luck. The three never reserved 
tables. It was the habit of the club to trust to 
luck at all turns of their adventures together. 

Terhune claimed that their meetings were 
foreordained by a beneficent Providence; oth- 
erwise, no date was set for them. As often as 
Laurence Terhune chose to celebrate the sale 
of a picture, or the birth of a new idea for one, 
—and this was the bigger event of the two, for 
him; as often as Julie Davenant's check from 
her publishers exceeded her expectations, as 
often as the critics said something particularly 
pleasant or unpleasant about James Sylves- 
ter's voice, so often and oftener the three dined 
together at Popini's. 

They discovered the place in the old times, 
when sixty-five cents for one dinner was an 
expenditure to be made with forethought only, 
and judiciously. They met there still, be- 
cause it had become a habit with them, and if 
they allowed a habit to get a hold on them at 
all, they were very faithful to it. 

"And we have to know where our evenings 
will begin, if we don't know where they will 
end," said Julie. 
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Once outside the door of Popini's, they were 
in undiscovered country, where all sorts of ad- 
ventures befell them, but nothing that could 
happen to them was so important to them, as 
the fact that it happened to all three together. 

To-night's meeting was of Julie's calling. 
Remote, low voiced, and exquisitely gowned, 
she had helped to receive at a tea given in her 
honor. Her hostess, Mrs. Stuyvesant, was the 
Mrs. Lorillard Stuyvesant of the society 
columns, but had little else to recommend her 
to the thinking mind. Julie was not fond of 
her, and her friends gushed over Julie and 
eyed her critically at the same time, a pe- 
culiarly unfortunate combination. Julie knew 
the value of a social connection, as free adver- 
tising, and accepted a certain proportion of 
such invitations conscientiously. But the mo- 
ment she was at home again, and before Mrs. 
Stuyvesant's limousine, which had conveyed 
her there, was out of sight, she got Sylvester on 
the 'phone. 

"Jimsy darling," she said, *'I've been a per- 
fect lady for three mortal hours. Now, I've 
got to have you and Terry." 

Julie was still attired for the eyes of Mrs. 
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Stuyvesant and her friends. She was all in 
wonderful, silvery gray; the shifty gray of 
charmeuse, the soft gray of velvet, and the 
glossy gray of moleskin, all blending into one 
shimmering symphony of color, complete from 
the tips of her suede shoes, to the floating 
plumes of her big hat, broken only by one 
flaming note of crimson, the rose among her 
furs. 

But Mrs. Stuyvesant had never seen the 
quick flush that came and went, now, in her 
faintly pink cheeks, nor the gypsy light in her 
long, topaz eyes. For some years, nobody had 
seen that light, except the two men whose eyes 
were now reflecting it; in Terhune's eyes, it 
laughed at the world, in Sylvester's eyes it 
burned reverently, a consecrated flame on the 
altar of adventure. 

"You're a dream to-night, Beautiful Lady," 
Sylvester said. 

"No, I'm real flesh and blood, thank God, 
Jimsy," flashed Juhe, filling his glass. 

They had begun with cocktails, concocted ac- 
cording to a formula of Terhune's, but now 
they were drinking Popini's vin ordinaire, in 
honor of old times. It was good of its kind. 
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but though diluted with ice, it showed through 
the clear, thick glass, an abnormal, peculiarly 
fascinating shade of red. 

"Yes, thank God," echoed Terhune. 

The little brunette waitress, smiling one of 
her quick smiles at the three, had just set the 
last of the six courses before them, one red apple 
each, and a generous portion of cheese. She 
left the battered coffee pot on the table, after 
she filled their cups. They would have been 
grateful for that attention, in earlier and 
hungrier days, as the warm odor of chicory 
dominated the other smells. There were com- 
plicated odors in Popini's back room, but it was 
well ventilated, for such a place, and the odors 
were pleasant, warm and savory, garlic only 
faintly predominating. The dinner was good, 
and the three were not even yet such good 
friends, that they could not grow better friends 
over a satisfactory meal. 

*'I had lunch at the Ritz," said Sylvester, 
solemnly, "with that Count chap, and they did 
spaghetti for him, by special directions. I 
don't think it was as good as this. Anyway, 
he ragged the waiter disgustmgly." 
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"There were heavenly sandwiches at the 
Stu3rsresants', and nobody knew it but me," said 
Julie. 

"To the flesh-pots," suggested Sylvester, 
raising his glass. 

But Julie refused to drink such a sordid 
toast. 

"To the perfect combination," she said. 

"To us. Drink it standing," agreed Sylves- 
ter, and they rose. 

Terhune, who was not often the last to 
drink a toast, hesitated, with the thick glass in 
his hand, looking at his two friends. The red 
shaded lights of Popini's shed a faint glow 
about him. His bronze hair was thinning al- 
ready, but the touch of brogue in his pleasant 
voice had the lilt of youth, and there was 
eternal youth in his blue eyes. The other two 
waited instinctively for him to speak. 

"To us— all," said Terhune, "all good 
sports, and perfect gentlemen, who take life as 
they find it, and make what they can of it, 
known or unknown to us three. May we know 
them, when we meet them face to face. Wher- 
ever we are — ^to Us." 
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They drank the last of Popini's vin ordinaire 
in silence. It was a big moment with them, 
though they did not know why. They had 
both big moments and gay together, but the 
gay moments came oftenest. Julie recovered 
herself first, and slipped her velvet coat into 
Terhune's hands, with a caressing little gesture, 
and turned to be helped into it. 

"I am the brains of this combination,^' she 
said, "but you are the soul, Terry. Come on, 
children. Let's go play." 

They paused on the brownstone steps, out- 
side Popini's, pleasantly undecided as to their 
course, and at length started off down Fifth 
Avenue. 

It was an evening for strange happenings, a 
warmish, glimmeringly lighted, New York 
November night. No tang of cold stimulated 
you to effort of your own, but there was a 
promise in the air, a gentle assurance, that if 
you let the night take its course, you would not 
be sorry. For once, Sylvester had no sugges- 
tion to make. His zeal for prearranged and 
systematic adventuring had nearly landed them 
in the police court more than once. For the 
time, it was adventure enough for the three to 
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walk arm in arm, and listen to the call of the 
night. 

"The new moon always gets into my blood," 
said Julie, "and it's in there now. Something 
is going to happen, dears." 

The moon' was the very newest of new 
moons, filmy and slender. It was threatened 
by clouds, but showed clear of them now. Ter- 
hune threw back his head, to look at it, and 
laughed a little laugh of utter content. This 
was his New York, the best of the town, for ad- 
venturing or everyday purposes, the Avenue, 
trailing its lighted length so endlessly far, 
opening out wide ahead of you, and closing be- 
hind, where the two lines of lights converged. 
It was hke the magic road the princess took in 
the fairy-tale: 

"Darkness behind me, and light on my way." 

Julie pressed Terry's arm in silent sympa- 
thy, as they left his street, and turned into a 
cross street above Washington Square. Syl- 
vester was guiding them. In front of a bund- 
ing half way down the block, he halted them 
suddenly. 

"Tyler," he annoimced, "is singing *Ma 
Cherie.' " 
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The ground floor studio, a converted stable, 
was dark, but there were lights in the windows 
above, more lights than usual They were 
Grerard Tyler's windows. Tyler was an illus- 
trator, well known in the magazine world, and 
highly regarded by these three, which was a 
more rare distinction. He was entertaining, 
to judge by the lights, and the sounds from 
above. He was also, to a rudimentary and 
rhythmic guitar accompaniment, singing "Ma 
Cherie." A burst of enthusiasm greeted the 
end of the song. 

*Toor Jimsy," said Julie. "He Had lunch 
with the nobility, and thirsts for more social 
triumphs. We'll take him to make a formal 
call." 

"Don't. There's a party up there," pro- 
tested Sylvester, but Julie led the way deter- 
minedly up the dark stair to Tyler's studio. 

It was evident at first glance that Tyler's 
party was enjoying itself more than Tyler was. 
It was rather a large party, and disposed it- 
self about his attractive, low-ceiled rooms, as 
if it were larger. Nobody sat still very long. 
When Tyler was not making music, the vic- 
trola was. One or two couples intermittently 
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tried to dance, in a space too small for them. 
A young lady the three had never seen before, 
and who, as they discovered, had never seen 
Tyler before that evening, officiated in the 
kitchenette. The ice had given out, under her 
prodigal distribution, and she was dispensing 
lukewarm highballs. 

Everybody was nice to the three ; everybody 
usually was, in Tyler's circle. They had made 
successes, without getting themselves disliked 
by people who were still trying to, and had the 
open sesame to groups they had never identified 
themselves with. Only two kinds of people 
achieve a social position like that in New York, 
those who think and plan for it constantly, and 
those who never give it a thought ; the three be- 
longed in the latter class. 

There was no doubt that the party would be- 
come noisier after they went, but a decent show 
of regret attended their leave-taking, and 
Tyler followed them out on the landing, and 
groaned. 

"I'm not responsible for that bunch,'* he said. 
"They're not my fault, or only one or two of 
them are my fault. The rest all brought each 
other. Ferris is all right, if he could shake the 
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rest of his crowd. Mrs. Ferris is a good-look- 
ing woman, if she wouldn't wear earrings a 
yard long. The next time I get a new set of 
victrola records, I'll keep it dark. It makes 
me too popular. Take me with you," he 
begged. "They won't know the difference." 

"But we would know," said JuUe. "We 
never take anyl)ody with us," she added, con- 
solingly. 

They left Tyler, hanging wistfully over the 
rail, and looking after them, and escaped down 
the stairs, and into the night, together. 

"Almost eleven," said JuUe. "We were 
more than an hour in there. Oh, take me 
away." 

"We need a conveyance," said Terhune. 
"You can't escape from anywhere, and arrive 
anywhere else, without a conveyance." 

They all admitted this to be true, and looked 
about them for a conveyance. For the mo- 
ment, none offered itself. There was not a 
taxi in sight. To telephone for one, or delib- 
erately seek out the nearest stand, would have 
been contrary to their principles. They took 
what fate offered. At length, a belated han- 
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som lurched into sight, and they hailed it, and 
were thankful for it. 

They grew increasingly thankful, for the 
driver amused them. He disapproved of them 
openly. He was a comic cab driver, fat and 
red, a heartening sight, in an age of ill-fed 
looking cab drivers. He developed an insati- 
able curiosity as to where they were going. 

"Where to?" he said. He repeated it insist- 
ently, as if they were gravely in the wrong, and 
it was his mission to prove it to them. 
*' Where to?" 

"Anywhere," explained Terhune, pleasantly. 

"Away," insisted Sylvester, patiently. 

The driver did not look pleased with either 
suggestion. 

"He has a suspicious nature," said Julie, 
"but what can we have done, to arouse his sus- 
picions? Does he think you boys are drunk? 
On one pseudo-Bronx cocktail, and a pint of 
red ink apiece ? I don't mention the highballs, 
because they were unmentionable highballs. 
Boys, he just simply doesn't love us! But get 
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She addressed herself with sweet, forgiving 
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dignity to the cabman, who was not mollified by 
it: "Sir, if you have got to be directed, drive 
west. No, drive toward the rising smi. Drive 
east." 

He reluctantly consented to do so. And the 
three, packing themselves into the hansom, and 
the driver, unconsoled by their assurance that 
they had often been in much tighter places, had 
none of them any idea that Julie had just made 
an important decision. 

Julie was enthusiastic on the subject of the 
driver. **He is a great man," she said. "He 
disapproves of us, yet he accepts us without 
question. He bows to fate. It is good for us 
to know him, but we ought to bring happiness 
into his life. He is not a happy man." 

So she sang him a little song, into the speak- 
ing tube. The words were French, but he 
might not have approved of them in English. 
She then removed Terry's tie, because it was 
just the color of Tyler's, and reminded her of 
a painful scene. She untied Jimsy's tie, to 
make him look more like Terry. She tilted 
her big hat over her eyes, for no reason in par- 
ticular, and felt very much happier, all the 
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time, and Sylvester and Terhune felt happier, 
too. 

"We wiU drive aU the way to the rising sun, 
and the beautiful lady shall sing to it," said 
Sylvester. 

But this was not to be. For some blocks, an 
ominous creaking of the cab in the region of the 
left wheel, had been furnishing an unsohcited 
accompaniment for Julie's song. It grew sud- 
denly louder. 

"Piano. Pianissimo," directed Sylvester, 
but it grew louder still. The cab stopped, and 
the driver descended, and investigated, in grim 
silence. 

"I may be able to get the thing back to the 
stables," he observed at length. 

"A man of few words," cried Julie, enrap- 
tured. "Controlled in the face of emergency. 
A wonderful man. Back to the stables? 
Never! Stay with us. Oh, don't you love 
us?" 

She hummed her little French song, with so 
much delicacy and dash that the tune required 
no words at all, either French or English, and 
caught at a hand of Terry's and a hand of 
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Jimsy's. All three singing now, they began to 
dance in a circle round the cab driver, still un- 
protesting, and still unresigned. They were 
dancing, when the express wagon came in 
sight. 

It was a big, empty wagon, drawn by big, 
white horses. It rattled agreeably, as it ap- 
proached,' — ^not too loud, but invitingly. 

"Another conveyance T' cried Terhune, and 
the three stopped dancing, and barred the way, 
hand in hand still. 

We want to get in," said Juhe. 
Xooks that way," said the driver. 

He was a shock-headed young man, with 
bright blue eyes, and a formidable jaw. He 
spoke quite amiably, but it was clear at once, 
that nobody could play ring round a rosy, with 
him in the center, unless he was there from 
choice. Sylvester put his hand in his pocket. 

"Lawson's Express," said the driver firmly, 
as if he had said, "I am not to be bribed." 

"Rim away, boys," said Julie, impatiently. 

She came close to the wagon, and spoke to 
the driver, simply and earnestly. "Sir, I have 
a pressing engagement," she said. "It means 
dollars and cents to me. It may mean life and 
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death. I have therefore appealed to these per- 
sons for protection and escort. We are all 
three quite penniless." This was ill timed, for 
Terhune was just giving a five-dollar bill to the 
hansom driver. The expressman's eyes trav- 
eled in that direction, and returned approv- 
ingly to Julie. 

Julie made eyes, under her tip-tilted hat, and 
swept him a deep, court courtesy. "We want 
to get in," she said. 

The expressman stopped frowning at her. 
He grinned sheepishly. "Where are you go- 
ing?" he asked, capitulating. 

"East," said Julie, for the horses' heads were 
pointed that way, and she was now imbued with 
the idea. 

The three climbed in. Julie sat on her mole- 
skin muff. They started east again. The rat- 
tling of the wagon was not quite so agreeable 
to feel, as it had been to hear, but they did not 
complain. Whatever their destination might 
be, they were traveling toward it fast. They 
passed through sections of street they could 
barely recognize, from this new viewpoint, and 
so silent, and empty, and dark, into darker, and 
emptier streets that they did not recognize. 
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at all, if they tried hard not to, mysterious 
streets. • 

"'East of the sun, and west of the moon/' 
quoted Terhune, dreamily. 

"Anywhere with you," said Sylvester ap- 
provingly, to the new charioteer. 

The new charioteer improved upon acquaint- 
ance. Being questioned, he admitted to Julie 
that he loved them all, and that his given name 
was Samuel This fact made a great deal of 
trouble for Julie, as it naturally became neces- 
sary for her to recollect that insinuating, but 
quite out of date song, "Sammy,^' and sing it 
to him. Terhune improvised the words, and 
Sylvester supplied the tune, and then steadied 
her, when she stood up in the cart. 



« 



'Sammy, O — O — Oh, Sammy ! 



> »» 



she sang, with both arms outstretched, persua- 
sively, 

'I— something,— something,' 



« <■ 



What comes in there, Jimsy? 

'When we're apart/ 

Oh, take off my hat, somebody. The girl who 
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sang this on the stage made love in a hat, but 
I can't. I never could. 



t€ € 



Sammy^ when you come wooing^ 
There's something doing 
Around my heart.* " 

Bareheaded, laughing, she dung to Sylves- 
ter, who looked up at her, laughing too. 
Terry dropped her beplumed hat, to applaud 
her vigorously. Samuel, now completely won, 
looked at her adoringly, over his shoulder. 
The light song echoed gallantly through the 
silent streets, throwing out its gay and teasing 
appeal into the night. 

"Bravo 1" cried Terhune and Sylvester. 
"Bisl" 

Samuel was inarticulate but equally appre- 
ciative, but there was to be no encore of the 
song at present, for his benefit, or Sylvester's, 
or Terhune's. Julie clutched Sylvester's 
shoulder. 

They had just swung round a comer. 
What comer, nobody except the expressman 
could have told, exactly, but they were some- 
where on the East Side, and somewhere below 
the Eighth Street cross-town line. The little 
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stretch of cross street in sight was dubiously 
lighted. It was deserted, except for two 
figures. Julie looked at them, and thought no 
more of Sammy. 

"Oh, get down and help, boys," she said. 

**Beauty in distress 1" cried Sylvester, ex- 
cited. 

"Shut up, and look at the girl," said Ter- 
hune. "Look at her. There is no fear in the 
girl." 



VIII 

THE two figures came slowly nearer, along 
the dark little street, a man's figm-e, and 
a girl's. The girl was tall, but the man who 
slouched at her side was taller. He clutched 
her arm, as they walked. He seemed to be 
talking steadily into her ear, but she kept her 
eyes straight ahead, as if she did not hear him. 
There is nothing extraordinary about a man's 
annoying a girl in the street. It is an unpleas- 
ant httle picture, but common enough. But 
even if the hour had not been so late, and the 
place so lonely, that there was an element of 
real danger in it, the girl in this picture would 
have raised it above the conmionplace. 

She was splendidly built, and she carried her- 
self hke an offended Amazon; offended by 
something so petty, that she would not take the 
trouble to see what it was. You could not 
have told whether the man was forcing her to 
walk his way, or following her course. You 
could only guess that his grip hurt her arm. 

151 
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She gave no sign of it. She gave a superb im- 
itation of not knowing the man existed, as she 
walked along by his side. And she showed, at 
every deliberate step, that she had no intention 
of walking any slower or any faster, for any 
reason in the world except that she wanted to. 

The man saw the approaching wagon first, 
and changed his tactics. He stopped, and gave 
a quick glance aroimd him, still holding her 
arm. There was no pohceman, no one at all 
in sight. He let the girl go, and snatched at 
her wrist-bag. It was a sudden movement, but 
she held tight. He twisted her wrist, but she 
still held tight. He caught her again, and 
struggled with her. She resisted, but did not 
scream. 

The wagon had nearly reached her, but she 
did not waste breath in calling out. The 
wagon stopped, and almost before it stopped, 
Terhune was out of it, and running to her. 
The girl saw him, and struggled harder, now 
trying to hold the man. It was a silent strug- 
gle still. It ended just as Terhime reached 
them. The man broke away, ran off at a 
heavy, lurching gait, and vanished round the 
comer. 
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The girl turned to Terhune, with the broken 
strap of the wrist-bag dangling from her hand. 
"If the strap had held, he would never have 
got it," she explained. "There was only car- 
fare in it, but I hated to let him have it. And 
I hated to let him go." 

That was all the conmient she had to make 
upon the adventure. There was no burst of 
hysterical tears, now that she was in friendly 
hands, none of the excitement that by every 
precedent she should have shown. Her breath 
came quickly, and a strand of blonde hair had 
straggled loose across her forehead, but there 
were no further signs of struggle about her. 

The Mother, Home and Heaven Club, now 
all three out of the wagon and surrounding her, 
presented a far less conventional appearance 
than the young lady they were rescuing. And 
it was she who took command of the situation. 

"Don't chase him," she said; Terhune was 
looking longingly round the corner. "He is 
not drunk," she explained, sizing up her late 
assailant tranquilly, "and he is awfully strong. 
He'll get away." 

"You see," she proceeded confidingly, since 
nobody else spoke, "it always mixes me up 
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dreadfully about which is west and which is 
east, getting out of the subway. And Astor 
Place really is complicated, there are so many 
wrong turns you can make, and things do look 
different at night, and — I suppose I got lost. 
Then the only way I knew to get away from 
that creature, after he grabbed me, was to keep 
on walking. I usually walk pretty fast, but I 
was getting tired. He was — ^rather horrid.'* 
Her voice trembled, childishly, but she con- 
trolled it, and added poKtely, as if she were 
making them formally welcome at a tea, "I 
am glad you came." 

Her voice trailed off into silence, the em- 
barrassed silence that comes when it begins to 
appear that the audience is not with the 
speaker. The three had not answered the girl. 
Naturally they had not. They had just man- 
aged to hiear what she said, and to manage even 
that, was a credit to them. For the three were 
beauty lovers, beyond everything, and forever 
on the watch for it, and they had discovered 
beauty. The discovery filled their minds, and 
delighted and silenced them. 

3?he girl was beautiful. Her plain, dark 
suit, and small, close hat, the wrong kind of 
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course, the skimpy, provincial kind, set too high 
on the head, were details of no importance. 
They might have been put on for the purpose 
of proving that it did not matter what she 
wore. Every turn of her head, every move- 
ment of her tall, free-limbed body, held the 
eye. Her eyes — ^gray or green, as might be, 
when you saw them clear — ^were big and 
shadowy. All you saw of her, and all you 
guessed — and that is the subtler test; it indi- 
cates the quality in beauty, that makes you 
want to look behind a pretty woman's veil in- 
stinctively, and leave an ugly woman's unlif ted 
— aU was part of one splendid rhythm of 
health, and beauty, and youth. 

But they had not explained this to the girl, 
and she waited in vain for them to speak. 

"If one of you — " she began timidly, then 
she broke off, and smiled. If a goddess, un- 
conscious of her power, should smile at you 
deprecatingly, you would be slow to make the 
inference that she wanted to borrow car-fare. 
The three friends were slow. Her smile 
faded. 

"If you will tell me in which direction 
Broadway is, I will walk toward it, and will 
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not trouble you further," she said proudly. 

"Lord!" said Terhune, returning to earth. 

"I'll 'phone for a taxi," said Sylvester, start- 
ing off. 

"I don't wish to trouble you," insisted the 
girl, in a voice that tried to be dignified, but 
only sounded lonely, and grieved, and very 
young. 

Julie had wasted a good many gracious 
speeches on unappreciative ears, but she had 
never in her life failed to take her chance to 
make one. She had a chance now. This 
lonely and helpless yoimg creature was giving 
her a chance. 

"Dear heart, you are the loveliest thing we 
have ever seen," said Julie, putting a hand 
on her unresponsive arm. "That's why we 
couldn't think what to do with you, instantly. 
We didn't want to think at all. We just 
wanted to look at you, and we have a dreadful 
habit of doing what we want to. Won't you 
forgive us?" 

"Yes, I forgive you. Oh, yes," said the girl, 
but she did not seem to know what to say next. 
She stared mutely at Julie. 

Julie was still hatless, but her coiffure had re- 
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mained immaculate, and it was an exquisite 
coiffure, gracing her small, high poised head, 
without obscuring the outline of it. Her gray 
draperies looked aU the more shimmering and 
mysterious, for their disarray. The gypsy 
light burned high, in her topaz eyes. 

Terhune's bronze hair stirred in the wind, as 
he stood, with his soft hat in his hand, and 
smiled at the stranger. His rare smile was the 
most winning thing about Terhune, and the 
most Irish. Sylvester, coUarless, by this time, 
as well as tieless, disheveled, but distinguished- 
looking, paused with a sense of crisis in the air. 

From the wagon seat, Samuel, forgotten, 
but still part of the group, looked at his passen- 
gers, as if he had never seen their like before, 
and never expected the privilege again, and 
dared not look away, for fear they would van- 
ish forever. 

The girl looked from the strange trio to 
Samuel, and back at the trio, wistfully. 
There was a hint of tears in her big eyes. 
Julie began to console her. 

"We'll have you safe in a taxi, dear, di- 
rectly,'* she said. "We won't go with you, un- 
less you ask us to. The family coach, thercs 
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will carry us out of your sight, and you'll never 
see anything as mad as we are, again. Go 
and find a 'phone, Jimsy." 

"You'll take a poor Irishman's heart with 
you, Juno, but it won't discommode you, for 
it never stops anywhere long," put in Ter- 
hime. 

The big, dark eyes grew bigger. The girl's 
mouth trembled. "I don't want a taxi," Juno 
managed to say. 

"Then what do you want? We'll pay the 
fare, of course. We know youVe lost all your 
money," said Sylvester. 

"Don't be a fool, Jimsy," said Julie. She 
put her arm protectingly round the girl's 
waist. The girl did not respond, but she let 
it stay there. "What is it, dear? Can't you 
tell me?" 

She did not tell them. How could Juno 
put her divine troubles into earthly speech? 
She sighed forlornly. Help came to her sud- 
denly, from an imexpected quarter. Samuel 
leaned down, grinnin| from L wagon seat. 

"Mr. Terry, Mr. Jimsy, Ma'am," said Sam- 
uel, with conviction, "it looks like the lady 
wanted an invite to get in here with you." 
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"That would hardly be practical," said Syl- 
vester. 

"You are mad, Sammie. She doesn't want 
to, of course," said Terhune. 

But Samuel had said his say. He did not 
argue the point further. Juno would have to 
explain herself, and now she was quite compe- 
tent to do so. Juno was really a big, shy little 
girl, and not a goddess at all, it appeared, a 
shy little girl, with her tongue imloosed at last, 
an ingratiating, even an irresistible little girl. 
Oh, I do, indeed I do," she pleaded. 
That is just what I want. I saw you when 
you turned the corner, when she was standing 
up, and singing, and you were holding her. I 
loye that song. I didn't know people did 
things like this. I didn't know there were any 
people like you. Won't you please, please 
take me with you? Wherever you are going, 
and whatever you are going to do. I think 
you are the nicest people in New York," she 
finished, excitedly. "I think you are the nicest 
people in the world." 

"We think so too," said Sylvester. 

"We know it," said Terhune. 

But the two men became suddenly serious. 
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for this was a serious matter. They said 
nothing more, but left it to Julie's attention. 
She must decide the fate of this strange yoimg 
woman, who wore small town clothes, and 
begged for a ride in an express wagon, with 
disheveled unknowns, at midnight. 

Julie put two little ungloved hands on lier 
shoulders. The girl was of larger frame, but 
as tall as Julie. She looked straight into 
Julie's topaz eyes. And for that long minute, 
Julie was not a gypsy, but quite old and wise. 
If a trace of the gypsy lingered about her, it 
was there to give her the gypsy gift of looking 
a little way into the future, for Juno's benefit. 

"Aren't you afraid of us, dear?" she said. 

"How do you know we aren't just as dan- 
gerous as the pickpocket person?" asked Syl- 
vester, curiously. "There are a lot worse 
things in New York than pickpockets, little 

girl." 

"You're at the parting of the ways, Juno 
dear," said Terhune, with a real warning be- 
hind the lightness of his voice. "Svu'e you are 
not afraid?" 

"Afraid of you?" said the girl. "Of course 
I'm afraid of you. Mr. Terry, Mr. Jimsy, 
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Ma'am — ^that's just why I want to go with 
you." 

"That settles it," said Julie, climbing into 
the cart. "Terry, give Juno your coat to sit 
on. Drive on, Samuel." 

"But my name is not Jimo," said the girl. 
"It's Rose." 



IX 

MISS ROSE SAXON waked up in the 
fifth floor back hall bedroom of her irre- 
proachable East Eighth Street boarding-house 
next day, and recalled her experiences. De- 
lightful details escaped her, — ^just what Julie 
said to the man who tried to make a date with 
her for next night, in a dance hall; just how 
you turned corners, in the one-step, — ^but one 
important fact was hers. She was a member 
of the Mother, Home and Heaven Club. 

Her varied adventures flitted through her 
brain, and refused to arrange themselves in or- 
der. She had ventured into an all night 
restaurant on the lower East Side, for beer, and 
remained to fox-trot. The modern dances 
were not unknown in Green River, but they 
were not in general favor, or often practiced. 
Terry perfected Rose in the steps, while Syl- 
vester and Julie performed elaborate variations 
of them. 

An audience of truck drivers and car con- 
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ductors, and other gentlemen of less clearly 
defined calling, though at first inclined to look 
with cold disfavor upon the performance, were 
won to reluctant, and then to hearty approval, 
and finally whistled an accompaniment to the 
dance. 

Rose had visited several dance halls, a mov- 
ing picture show, and Hector's* She had her 
taxi, after all, hut it was a pirate taxi, and 
Terry drove it. Rose sat beside him, all the 
way up through the lights of Broadway, to 
Hector's. Inside the cab, Julie managed to 
perfect her toilet, and pacify the chauffeur at 
the same time, and purchased his necktie for 
Jimsy, his own being still offensive to her. In 
spite of their wanderings, the three were more 
than presentable, when they were seen under 
the bright lights of the showy restaurant. 

Julie was easily the best gowned woman: 
there, as even a girl with Rose's defective in- 
terest in clothes could see. She had only her 
father, and Madge Van Buren's Jack, and her 
own Gilbert to gauge it by, but she could see 
that Sylvester's manner to a waiter was per- 
fect, and Terry's almost as effective. 

In this gay place, her companions of the 
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street became less gay than before, talked lit- 
tle, and watched the dancers. Julie would not 
let Rose dance here. "We'll do mad things, 
Jimo, upon occasion, but we'll never do cheap 
things," she said. "This place is shoddy and 
cheap, and we are only the audience here. We 
are not part of it." 

Rose did not understand this distinction, and 
she would have hked to dance on that crowded 
floor, to that quick music. Her Rhine wine 
and seltzer was mostly seltzer, as Sylvester 
mixed it, and his high-ball looked so large and 
cool, that she would have liked one too, al- 
though she had never tasted one. 

On the whole, Rose was disappointed in 
Hector's. She knew the place by reputation. 
Green River knew it so, even before the mayor 
prevented a performance of that debasing 
comic opera, "The Girl from Hector's," at the 
opera house in Wells. The place did not look 
dangerous enough to fit her lurid idea of it, and 
there were no very dangerous looking char- 
acters to be seen. 

A man who bowed to Sylvester, from a table 
near theirs, looked not only quite harmless, but 
quite attractive. Rose was surprised that she 
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remembered his face so clearly this morning, 
out of all the colorful kaleidoscope of sights 
she had seen. She could even remember his 
clothes. There were notes of brown in his hair, 
and his clothes, and his overcoat. His eyes 
were gray-green, but not a very decided gray- 
green. He was all neutral colors, unobtrusive 
colors. Rose decided that he was a mouse- 
colored young man. 

Terhune said, ''Good night. Rose of the 
World," at her door, and Sylvester said, "Till 
next time, Juno." 

Samuel, refusing pecuniary compensation 
to the last, and accepting Juhe's red rose in- 
stead, had parted from the wonderful three 
forever, but Rose had not. She was to have 
the privilege of being their friend, and finding 
out just how wonderful they were. In token 
of this, she had Sylvester's cuff, with Julie's 
address scrawled across it: Mrs. George 
Heathcote Davenant, the Murdock, Washing- 
ton Square, North. Rose had slept with this 
talisman imder her pillow. She had come into 
her own. 

The call of the city is loudest not in faraway 
ears, but in the ears of city dwellers, who live 
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on the edge of the town, and long to live at its 
heart. Rose had been in New York, now, for 
several weeks, and she heard it louder every 
day. 

Doctor Carpenter, an old friend of the Van 
Burens, and a noted antiquarian, needed a 
new secretary, and preferred one who was un- 
trained, and could receive her training under 
his own supervision. He also preferred a 
young woman his wife could get on with, and 
make friends with. The Carpenters hved a 
retired life, the Doctor did most of his work in 
his own library, and the secretary was an im- 
portant member of the household. 

Before he would send for Rose, even as a 
personal favor to the Van Biu-ens, he gravely 
examined all the available photographs of her. 
They pleased him, and Rose pleased him more. 
He advanced her money for courses in stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, and paid her two- 
thirds of the salary she would receive when she 
was fully quahfied. So far her experience 
with him had been more like going to school 
again, than earning her hving. She was learn- 
ing his habits of work, and studying an elabo- 
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rate filing system that was his own invention. 
She was learning fast. The Doctor was sat- 
isfied, and so, at first, was Rose. 

Madge Van Buren and her husband were in 
California, for a stay of indefinite length. 
Her mother invited Rose to dinner once or 
twice, and then forgot her existence. Rose did 
not remind her of it. The Van Burens be- 
longed to the old order of things, and Rose was 
beginning a new one. Her tiny room in a 
boarding-house where her mother would have 
reserved a suite, the plays she saw alone from 
the second balcony, the days when she worked 
until she was tired, and went to bed at nine, 
were aU part of a new order of things, and the 
novelty contented her. 

Then the novelty wore off. The new life 
that was opening before her did not seem to be 
opening fast enough. She was lonely, but that 
was not all. She had a growing sense of some- 
thing waiting for her, waiting just round the 
corner; something that was hers and nobody 
else's, and would still be meant for her, though 
she were never to find it and claim it. Had 
she found it now, she wondered? Had she 
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really, as she believed last night, stepped 
straight into the heart of life, when she stepped 
into Samuel's express wagon? 

She had dined with the Carpenters, stayed 
late to rub Mrs. Carpenter's aching head, and 
declined the Doctor's escort, because the maids 
were in bed, and his wife was too ill to be left. 
She had never been out so late alone in New 
York before. The whole adventure was the 
merest accident. But one way or another, she 
would have foimd these wonderful friends. 
They were her own people. She could not 
have missed them. 

Rose ate her lukewarm boarding-house 
breakfast with new dissatisfaction, and got into 
her street things, which dissatisfied her too, as 
she viewed them in the mirror in the black wal- 
nut coat-tree by the front door. A mink 
collar does not bring a last year's coat suit up 
to date, nor atone for a scanty skirt, and a red 
rose does not materially alter the contour of a 
last year's hat. Rose's cheeks had the bloom 
or dreamless sleep upon them, and her gray 
eyes were unfathomably clear, but Rose did 
not know how rarely this is the case, with ladies 
who leave Hector's at two a. m. 
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It was Saturday, and Rose was going house 
hunting. She paused on the top step, to won- 
der how the lady in gray would have gone 
about it — ^by no ordinary methods, of course, 
but ordinary methods had not helped Rose. 
Real estate agents directed her to elegant but 
expensive studios. Apartments advertised for 
rent, were rented before she inspected them. 
And she was tired of paying fourteen dollars 
a week for indifferent meals, and a tiny hall 
bedroom. 

Was there no untried possibility? Did not 
some gateway to adventure, worthy of Rose, 
if not the inspired gray lady, open here? Rose 
thought of one, forgotten since her childhood. 
She found a penny in her change purse, and 
tossed it up. She would take a penny walk. 

"Heads to the left, tails to the right," she 
said, and watched the coin fall on her muff, 
heads up. She turned to her left. At the 
next corner, she tossed up the coin again, and 
it sent her to the right, and up Fifth Ave- 
nue. On that staid thoroughfare, she became 
ashamed of her game, and walked several 
blocks without playing it, but tossed up her 
coin again, at last, imder the disapproving eyes 
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of an elderly gentleman who resembled Doctor 
Carpenter. 

She tiu-ned to the left once more, and saw, 
far down the cross street ahead of her, a sign 
that marked the end of her quest : 

THE LANCASTER ARMS 
One and two room apartments to let. 

The narrow doorway, and worn stone door- 
steps looked inviting, at the end of a smugly 
kept up red hrick block, but the entrance hall 
was dingy and discouraging. The walls were 
green, if anything. The floor was shabbily 
painted. Piles of limp magazines littered a 
pretentiously carved bench along one wall. 
The descending elevator clattered dismally. 
A very old man was trying to attend to the 
needs of the elevator and the switch-board at 
once, and fully satisfying neither. Another 
man, very little younger, though not so shabby, 
got up from a dusty, Flemish oak desk by the 
window, and greeted Rose. 

This was Mr. Perkins, the manager. Rose 
felt so sorry for him, that she did not go away 
at once, as she felt inclined to, but entered the 
tiny, clattering elevator with him, and let him 
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show her floor after floor, and suite after suite 
of this forbidding abode. 

The elevator ran at a peculiarly irritating 
rate of speed, neither very fast nor very 
slow. The two-room apartments were just 
big enough for one-room apartments. The 
one-room apartments were neither commodious 
nor cozy : they were skimpy. There was some- 
thing a little wrong everywhere with the Lan- 
caster Arms, and usually Mr. Perkins looked 
conscious of it. 

But he grew more cheerful than usual, in 
Rose's society, and was finally inspired to show 
her something quite unlike the rest of the 
house, something so seldom visited, so far out 
of the way, that it was a wonder he had not 
forgotten it existed. 

He left the elevator, with Rose, at the high- 
est stop. 

"I once thought of making a kind of wom- 
an's club up here, at moderate rates," he ex- 
plained to her, wistfully. That had been one 
of his ambitions, in the ambitious time when he 
still hoped to make the Lancaster Arms pay 
well. "Now it is one more possibility for you, 
since you tell me your means are limited." 
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Rose followed him up a narrow, uncarpeted 
stair, turned sharply to the left, dodged an 
overhanging beam, took a few imcertain steps 
down an unlighted corridor, — and then, as Mr. 
Perkins threw open doors on the right and left 
of it, saw her future home. 

Six tiny rooms, overgrown closets, nothing 
more, opened three on each side of a tiny pas- 
sageway. One room was a kitchenette, one a 
bathroom, one a storeroom for some odd bits 
of furniture. In the smallest, she saw a rock- 
ing-chair, with a man's coat hanging on it, as 
she peeped through a crack in the door. Mr. 
Perkins, forgetting he had told her that all the 
rooms were unoccupied, admitted that old 
Jerry, the elevator man, lived there. 

But the other two rooms were empty and 
bare, and flooded with sunlight. The corridor 
cut into the end room — ^her bedroom. Rose de- 
cided, — so that it turned a comer, and had only 
a tiny window. But in the larger room, her 
sitting-room, was the biggest window Rose had 
ever seen. It must have measured a third of 
the width of the slanting wall that framed it. 
From sill to ceiling, it was almost as tall as 
Rose. 
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Through it, she saw high roofs, and chimney- 
pots, a great, crowded tangle of them. The 
streets just below her did not run at right 
angles to each other. No street in sight 
seemed to be perpendicular, or parallel to 
her. This cornerwise look gave an impres- 
sion of infinite space. The window seemed 
to stretch itself wider, as she looked out — 
wide enough to take in the whole city of her 
adoption. 

"This room is not small," said Rose. "It is 
big — as big as New York." 

She was New Yorker enough already to 
drive a hard bargain with Mr. Perkins, though 
she would have promised him the last cent of 
her salary, rather than lose the rooms. When 
he left her alone, in possession, she perched on 
her dusty window-sill, and turned her back on 
New York, to look at her home. 

In any house to which you commit yourself, 
there are things that are bound to happen; 
things that could happen in that house, and no 
other; friends you will make, friends you will 
lose, by the mere act of living there; for- 
tune and misfortune you can neither foresee 
nor avoid will overtake you, there and no- 
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where else. House hunting is solemn business 
enough, but Rose did not find it so. 

This was to be the first home she had made 
for herself, and her nest-building instinct was 
waking up. Her niother had changed the 
chintz and wall-paper in her bedroom, from 
blue bachelor's buttons to pink roses, without 
consulting her. Madge had her way in dis- 
posing their collection of pennants and photo- 
graphs about their quarters at school. But 
these few square feet of space were to belong 
exclusively to Rose, and she was absorbed in 
her new possession. 

She measured the scanty wall space with her 
eye. She guessed at the length that her cur- 
tains must be. A white enameled bed from a 
maid's room in her mother's house, the mahog- 
any desk she had once bought with her Christ- 
mas money, her tea-table, a big couch, and a 
chair or two from somewhere or other would 
ahnost furnish her new home, and she felt at 
home in it already, as she sat on her own win- 
dow-sill. 

Rose did not hear the elevator mount, 
creaking, to the top floor, and stop, but it had 
stopped. A passenger had left it. Presently, 
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footsteps came up the stair, and down tHe cor- 
ridor—her corridor. They paused at her sit- 
ting-room door. ■ 

"Can I have a two-tone paper, in an invisible 
leaf pattern, Mr. Perkins?" said Rose. 

But the man in the doorway was not Mr. 
Perkins. He was a stranger, yet there was 
something familiar about him. Rose looked at 
him inquiringly. All the colors about him 
were neutral. There were tones of brown in 
his hair, his suit and his overcoat, and the silky 
felt hat in his hand. His eyes were gray- 
green. He looked paler by daylight, but Rose 
knew him. 

"Why," cried Rose, "you're the mouse- 
colored man." 

Before the words were out, she was regret- 
ting them, regretting that she had been rude to 
her first caller, even a chance caller. Her 
caller did not seem to notice her rudeness, but 
instead of relieving her embarrassment, it an- 
noyed and piqued her, that he was so cool and 
inscrutable. 

"Your hair — ^your coat — ^your eyes — your 
skin — " she stammered. 

He should have been grateful for this ex- 
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planation, so Rose thought. He should have 
been grateful that she remembered him at all, 
instead of calling him an insignificant Uttle 
man, and forgetting him overnight. He dis- 
played no gratitude. 

"You are conceited," blurted out Rose. 

Perhaps he did not remember her at all, but 
took her for a complete stranger, gratuitously 
rude to him. 

*'I,'* annoimced Rose abruptly, "am the girl 
from Hector's." 

Worse and worse. Rose crimsoned hotly, 
and her mouth trembled, like a child's, about 
to cry. Few men could have seen her so, with- 
out coming to her rescue. The mouse-colored 
man could not. He gave her one comprehend- 
ing and forgiving smile— no girl could have 
called him insignificant, when he smiled— and 
then became tactfully absorbed in his surround- 
ings. 

"Jolly little rooms," he said. "Like a piece 
of Paris. You're taking them?" He had a 
throaty, intimate sounding voice, a very attrac- 
tive voice. 

Rose nodded. She found it curiously hard 
to speak. But the mouse-colored man took no 
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notice of that. Her new quarters still seemed 
to interest him. 

*'Going to live all alone up here, under 
the roof, with the town making eyes at you, 
through the window, and wishing it could climb 
up? It can't; you are up too high." 

"I want New York to climb up," flashed 
Rose. 

He changed the subject abruptly. This 
seemed to be his conversational method. It 
was a trying one. "You will need color in 
here," he said. "Splashes of red, and gobs of 
blue. I'd get real rugs. You can get them 
for very little, if you trust your own judgment, 
instead of the dealer's. I'd have a curtain that 
looked like stained glass — one of those em- 
broidered madras things. Not that it's my af- 
fair." 

"Yes, I want color in here," said Rose. 

The mouse-colored man looked down at her. 
Rose had knocked her uncompromising little 
hat against a beam, in the course of her investi- 
gations, and taken it off. The sun was full 
on her close massed, glossy, blonde hair, as she 
sat in the window. Her cheeks were flushed 
and glowing. Her blouse was a late addition 
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to her wardrobe, and open at the throat. Her 
throat was delicately rounded, but full. A 
little pulse in it stirred, as she breathed, and 
he watched it. 

"YouVe got — color," he said, rather breath- 
lessly. He came a step or two nearer. Rose 
made room for him on the window-sill. 

"Sit down. You must be tired, poking 
about this queer place, and climbing up here," 
she said; he was breathing as if he were tired, 
she had noticed suddenly. "Are you looking 
for rooms?" 

He did not sit down, and he did not answer 
her. He stood quite still, and looked at her. 
Gilbert's eyes had sometimes looked a little like 
his, but Rose had never seen just that look in 
any man's eyes. She had no name for it, but 
something warned her that every tradition of 
Green River would prohibit such a look, from 
a new acquaintance. But Rose was not in 
Green River. 

"You had better go," said Rose, faintly, and 
then, "Who are you?" 

"I'd better go," he agreed mechanically, still 
looking at her. 

"Who are you?" said Rose again, just as 
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faintly, but her eyes were insistent. For a 
moment, her eyes ahnost had their way, but 
then her guest shrugged his shoulders, and 
laughed, and gave up any idea of answering 
her question. 

^*I*m an interior decorator,'' he lied amiably, 
"and my interest in your quarters has been 
purely ^rofessio^a." 

"What's your firm? I like your ideas," said 
Rose, quickly. He was going — agoing. And 
she did not want him to go. She wanted his 
cool, intimate voice to go on talking to her. 
She wanted the look that she could not meet, to 
come back into his neutral tinted eyes. It was 
quite gone now. 

"I decline to give my address. You — ^would 
not like my ideas," he said. 

"Oh— why?" breathed Rose. 

"Because you are the prettiest girl I have 
ever seen," replied the mouse-colored man, 
promptly, but so impersonally that there was 
no satisfaction to be had from the compliment, 
"and because — " he hesitated, looking at the 
slender figure that drooped unconsciously to- 
ward him, the upturned head, crowned with 
bright braids, and the clear, asking eyes, as if 
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he saw Rose from very far away, "because I 
am mouse-colored." 

"What do you mean?" said Rose, in a fright- 
ened voice. He had smiled as he spoke, but 
she did not like the smile. Some confession 
she could not understand, lay back of his words, 
some confession he did not mean her to imder- 
stand. "Why don't you tell me what you 
mean?" 

But he shook his head, still smiling. "I 
mean just what I say. I am not worth yoiu* 
trouble. Your first diagnosis of me was ab- 
solutely correct. My hair, my coat, my eyes, 
my skin, all of me, in fact, is mouse-colored. I 
am a mouse-colored man." 

A few minutes later, downstairs, in the for- 
lorn looking entrance hall, Mr. Perkins looked 
up from his desk apprehensively. Excited 
footsteps approached him. A young man 
leaned across the desk and addressed him. He 
appeared excited, beyond any possibihty that 
his manner had conveyed to Mr. Perkins, in 
earlier interviews. His cool voice was far 
from steady, and his gray-green eyes were un- 
naturally bright. 
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"You showed me a second-floor suite here, 
yesterday," the young man said. 

"Yes, sir. You said it was the only place in 
the building, fit to live in,'' said Mr. Perkins, 
hopefully, "and you weren't sure you could 
stand it, but the price was moderate, and you 
wanted to save money, so if you changed your 
mind, and wanted it, you'd come in to-day." 

"Exactly. Well, I did come," said the 
young man, shortly. "The elevator man sent 
me up under the roof, to look for you, but — 
you weren't there. And I found — " For 
some reason, it appeared to grow hard for the 
young man to go on, but after a minute, he did 
go on, and so forcefully, that poor Mr. Per- 
kins, even while mentally framing arguments 
to employ against him, felt that further argu- 
ment was hopeless. "I found that I must 
change my mind again. For good, this time. 
I shall not take the rooms. I'm not going to 
live in this house." 

Another conversation was going on, at about 
the same time as this one. 

Everyone gets up late, in the Dugan's Alley 
Studios. Terhune was not often the last man 
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up, but he was to-day. The last half of a 
working morning was not much good to him 
without the first half, so he left work behind, 
and went up to the Evert, for breakfast* On 
his way, he stopped in at a florist's, gave an 
order, and meditated long over the card that 
was to accompany the flowers. 

"I thought of forget-me-nots," a gentle 
voice behind him suggested, at length. 

It was Sylvester's voice. Terhune covered 
the card guiltily, then groaned, and handed it 
to him. It read: 

"Rbses for the Rose of the World." 

Sylvestej was not always patient with his 
friend's Celtic turn for sentiment, but he found 
no fault with this inscription. He surveyed 
Terhune's sheaf of half open pink roses jeal- 
ously. 

"Roses make more of a hit with a girl than 
anything else in a florist's box," he said mourn- 
fully. "A professional lady-killer will buy 
nothing else. I have often noticed it." 

But with Terhune's help, he discovered that 
California violets had their attractions too, if 
purchased in sufficient quantities. Terhune 
was ready to help with the accompanying mes- 
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sage, too, but Sylvester refused, withdrew to 
a dark comer of the shop, and scrawled a line 
across his card, which he would not exhibit. 

"To the same address?" said the young lady 
behind the counter, who had observed their dis- 
pute with interest. 

*'The same. You have guessed our secret," 
said Sylvester, cheerfully. 

But they were both rather silent, and grave, 
when they strolled on up the Avenue, after this 
errand of gallantry was accomplished. They 
had not quite so much to say to each other as 
usual. 

"I don't feel so much like a Romeo," re- 
marked Sylvester, thoughtfully, "as I do like a 
young father, with the responsibilities of a 
new-bom soul thrust upon me." 

Terhune did not take this opportunity to dis- 
close the state of his own feelings toward Miss 
Rose Saxon. He changed the subject. 

"Who was that speaking to you in Hector's, 
last night?" he said. "I don't place him, but I 
have a dim notion that I had seen him bef ore^, 
and didn't care to see hun again. Friend of 
yours?" 

"Hardly that. He doesn't turn up at my 
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place for months at a time/' said Sylvester, im- 
comfortably, "New York is a big enough lit- 
tle town," he argued, "There is room for all 
kinds.'' 

"Not all kinds," said Terhune. "And New 
York is not so danm big. I am not over par- 
ticular. But — I remember now — that was 
Richard Carmichael." 



X 

THE next month was a wonderful month 
for Rose. Her three new friends were 
not merely playmates; they had adopted her, 
with all responsibiUties involved. Rose found 
this out, when she came home from her last 
househimting expedition. Waiting for her on 
the table in the boarding-house hall, where up 
to that time she had found only Green River 
letters, and letters for other people, which 
looked full of delightful possibilities, were the 
flowers from Sylvester and Terhune, and a 
note from Julie, only a hne or two, but the 
thin, crisp, faintly tinted piaper, the scrawly 
precision of the writing, the whole look and feel 
of the note, were delightfully like Julie. 

As the note promised, Mrs. Davenant called 
for Rose late that afternoon. She was in a 
taxi, open to the sharp, clear air. She was 
wearing a coat suit as simple as Rose's own, red 
fox furs that were as attractive as the moleskin 
ones, and a tiny turban of the fur. The maid 
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who usually answered the door at that hour, 
loud, aggressive voiced and wet handed, was in- 
duced by Mrs. Davenant's manner to lower her 
voice, and wipe her hands on her apron. Rose 
sat beside her in awed silence for the first few 
blocks; then she put a hand over Rose's, and 
said, 

''Do you like me just as well by daylight, 
dear?" 

"Better," said Rose, for she did. Clearly 
seen by daylight, the small face, with its as- 
sured and charming contours, lost none of its 
charm, her trick of tipping her head sKghtly 
back, as she talked, bringing her little chin into 
delicate prominence, was just as attractive to 
Rose. Her smile looked just as mysterious, 
but her topaz eyes looked different, not so baf- 
fling to-day, but direct of glance, and gentle, 
eyes you could trust, and Rose was glad to 
trust them. 

"I like you better, too," said the lady. 
"And you are coming home to dinner with 
me." 

Julie's rooms were charming. They were 
high up in an exquisitely kept studio building, 
of immaculate red bricks and white paint with- 
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out, scrubbed and polished and varnished 
throughout every available square inch of floor 
and stair-case and wood- work within. 

They were low-ceiled and spacious, and 
everything about them fascinated Rose, the lit- 
tle fire smoldering on the quaint, squat and- 
irons, the books in the commodious shelves, the 
bottles and jars on the candlelit toilet table, 
in the cool, empty looking bedroom beyond. 
The dinner, sent up from the restaurant below, 
was simple and adequate. They ate it on a 
round table, near the fire. When it was out of 
the way, Julie made Turkish coffee, estab- 
lished herself in one of her delightful, low, 
cushiony chairs by the fire, and Rose in an- 
other, and produced a big, Dutch silver box of 
cigarettes. 

Women were just beginning to smoke in 
Green River. Rose and Vivie Nash had once 
begged cigarettes from Gilbert, and puffed at 
them surreptitiously, and unskillfuUy. It was 
an adventure to confide to your dearest friend, 
but not to enjoy. Mrs. Joseph Grant used 
cigarettes, and had them passed to the ladies 
after her dinners, but most of the ladies gig- 
gled, and refused them, and the Honorable 
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Joe had exacted a solemn promise that his wife 
would never smoke before the servants. But 
when Julie took a tiny, initialled cigarette be- 
tween two fingers, and lit it daintily, it had 
nothing to do with the surreptitious proceeding 
which Rose had disdained in Green River, but 
was a grace which she longed to emulate. 

"These are too strong for you, my dear," 
said Julie. "Probably you aren't used to ciga- 
rettes at all. You haven't the profile for it." 
Julie smiled at her, as if she meant something 
very complimentary and kind by this. 

"Don't you think young girls ought to 
smoke?" Rose inquired, in Green River phrase- 
ology, and very earnestly. This wonderful 
lady's lightest opinion was valuable. 

"Young girls ought to be able to decline 
cigarettes without looking shocked," said Julie. 
"Some day, perhaps, I'll get you some scented 
ones. But now we have other things to talk 
about. Talk to me, dear." 

Rose, leaning forward in her big chair, with 
adoring eyes on Julie, and sometimes slipping 
a shy hand into hers, to be daintily petted and 
made love to, made Julie a great variety of 
confidences. She could not recall afterwards 
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just what they had been, only that she had an- 
swered all the questions that the low voice or 
the keen topaz eyes elected to ask. She found 
herself telling of experiences she had shared 
with nobody, even with Lutie, experiences she 
did not often think about, the long ago lunch 
with Madge Van Buren's Jack, the December 
afternoon when Gilbert behaved so strangely, 
so unlike himself, that she did not connect him 
with the Gilbert she knew now. 

"So you made him walk — ^how many miles 
was it?^ — ^home through the snow," said Julie. 
''The poor young man!" 

"He didn't walk all the way home. Father 
met him," said Rose. "Do you think I did 
wrong?" 

"You did right," said Julie. "Entirely 
right. Do you love this young man, my 
dear?" 

"Love him?" said Rose. "Love Gilbert?" 

Julie seemed to consider her question thor- 
oughly answered. She laughed her low-keyed 
laugh. She grew more serious, as they talked 
on. Remarks which did not seem of great in- 
terest to Rose would make her lovely hostess 
silent. She would stare into the fire, some- 
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times with laughter in her topaz eyes, and 
sometimes with the corners of her mouth droop- 
ing wistfully. One silence was so long, that 
Rose knew no more confidences would be ex- 
acted of her. 

"What are you thinking?" she said timidly, 
then, gathering courage, "What are you think- 
ing about me?" 

Julie turned absent eyes to her, dreamy, but 
very sweet. Her face looked a little tired, but 
so sweet that Rose was emboldened to drop 
down on the brown bear-skin at her feet, and 
lean her head shyly against the lady. The 
lady drew her close, and stroked her blonde 
hair softly. 

"That you are young," she said. 

"Too young?" said Rose, anxiously. 

"For what, my dear?" 

"Too young to be your friend, and Mr. 
Jimsy's, and Terry's?" 

"You are our friend," said Julie, very 
gravely, so that Rose knew she meant it, "and 
the question. Miss Goddess-girl, is not whether 
you are worthy to be our friend, but whether 
Jimsy and Terry and I are worthy of you." 

Obviously she could not mean that. It 
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must be a joke, and Rose knew they blossomed 
suddenly through the most serious snatches of 
talk ; they were hard to understand, sometimes, 
but were among the attractive things about her 
new friends. Rose laughed heartily at this 
one, and Julie laughed too. Already Rose 
loved her silvery laugh. 

"Now we'll get out the chafing-dish," Julie 
said. "Jimsy has a rehearsal with orchestra, 
to-night, and he'll be hungry." 

*'Will Mr. Terry come too?" 

"NaturaUy." 

The evening ended gayly, but what Rose 
took home with her to dream about was her 
talk with Julie by the fire, and Rose under- 
stood quite well that, friendly as it was, the talk 
was a test, and it was passing that test success- 
fully that really made her a member of the 
Mother, Home and Heaven Club. 

The full value of that alliance, to a young 
girl without connections in New York, or to 
any young girl, was beyond her power to 
grasp, but they did not ask her to grasp it. 
She took all they gave her, and thanked them 
and loved them for it, and that was all the three 
asked of her. 
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If she did not realize the unusual scope of 
the social world that they opened to her, at 
least she knew that all the parties they took her 
to were amusing, and that she had never been 
to parties enough before. 

The parties ranged from dinners and dances 
which Julie secured invitations to, through 
Mrs. Stuyvesant and her friends, to dinners 
cooked before her eyes in the kitchen-living 
room of some remarkable being who wrote or 
painted and lived in a model tenement near the 
East River. Rose liked these dinners better 
than Mrs. Stuyvesant's, as Julie did. She 
went to studio teas and dances, too, though the 
three kept her with them rather closely, at such 
functions, and took her home early. 

Terry and Sylvester gave teas for her in 
their rooms, and luncheons at the Poppy Club, 
and the Rovers' Club. She was featured at 
supper parties after Sylvester's concerts, and 
at Julie's little dinners at the Ritz. She was 
meeting so many people, of so many different 
kinds and conditions, that she had no idea how 
watchfully the three censored her list of ac- 
quaintances. 

Everywhere she went. Rose had, at first, a 
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faint hope of meeting the mouse-colored man, 
and a faint sense of loss when she failed to. 
She still considered him the most attractive 
man she had ever met. She was open to con- 
viction, quite willing to meet somebody more 
attractive, but his rival was slow to appear, and 
until he did appear. Rose chose the mouse- 
colored man to think about, when she was in 
bed at night, and to invent stories about. It 
amused her very much to picture her over- 
whelming effect upon him, in case of a second 
encounter. He would find that the dusty and 
easily disconcerted young woman of the win- 
dow-sill had changed unbelievably, in the last 
few weeks. She could hold her own, now, with 
all kinds of people. Whatever kind he proved 
to be, and she was not sure at all where to place 
him, Rose was confident she could show him 
that she was now a charming and self possessed 
woman of the world. 

She took his advice about her curtains. 
Embroidered madras, of the splotchiest and 
vaguest of stained-glass effects, they were 
pushed back to frame her great window in soft- 
faUing folds, or left to hang free, and soften 
the crowded picture of housetops and tangled 
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streets, without obscuring it entirely. The 
window looked larger than ever, now that the 
tiny room was furnished, and being hved in. 

The sitting-room walls were warm brown, 
with a faint suggestion of floating leaves just 
showing, vanishing if you looked at them too 
hard. The bedroom walls were white, with a 
tiny garland of pastel hued flowers running 
round the top. There was color enough in the 
sitting-room now, in the rug, a "permanent 
loan" from Julie, in cushions massed on the 
low, soft couch, and bits of brass and copper. 
Terry and Sylvester helped Rose to find it, in 
dark little shops in foreign quarters, or Fifth 
Avenue shops, where experts appeared from 
inner rooms, and produced beautiful things 
from secret corners, under their direction. 
Rose accepted foreign looking stuffs, tarnished 
but rich colored still, with no idea what the 
gifts had cost. 

When her new home was ready, the three 
gave her a house-warming. Rose was not even 
allowed to wipe the dishes. Terhune made an 
omelette, Julie contributed the salad, and Syl- 
vester the meat course, a savory ragout, which 
he concocted in the copper chafing-dish he had 
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given to Rose. When he went off duty that 
night, old Jerry had his first and last glass of 
sparkUng burgundy. 

It was at such small and intimate gather- 
ings that Rose felt the full comfort of this new 
relationship, and she was most willingly their 
disciple, when they took her gypsying. 

Some night when Rose could think of noth- 
ing more entertaining to do than to take an 
elaborate bath, and go early to bed, and was 
just on the point of doing it, some night when 
she expected it least, adventure would be close 
at hand. Rose would hear a flutter of skirts, 
and a tap of quick feet on her stair, and Julie 
would come, and hurry her out of her negligee, 
and into her street things, and down to the taxi, 
where the other two were waiting to carry her 
off into wonderland. Some afternoon when 
she had answered endless letters, and the whole 
world seemed as dull as one of the Doctor's 
bibliographies, Mr. Perkins would meet her 
when she came home with a message that made 
the world new : 

"Mr. Terhune will call for you at eight,*' or, 
**Mrs. Davenant will meet you and the gentle- 
man at a restaurant. I didn't quite get the 
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name, but it was an Italian name, and began 
with a P." 

Rose saw strange comers of the dty, China- 
town as it is, not as it looks to the uninitiated; 
foreign restaurants, over which the tide of 
sight-seeing had flowed, and ebbed away, leav- 
ing them worth investigating stilL She saw 
an amateur night from behind the scenes, 
where she helped Julie adjust her costume, a 
Dutch peasant dress from Terhune's property 
box, in which she sang Italian peasant songs. 
Julie earned a creditable amount of applause, 
but Terhune and Sylvester were nearly hissed 
off the stage, in their minstrel act. A friendly 
lady whistler told Sylvester that his voice was 
a powerful organ, but he ought to get it 
trained. 

Rose was the center of these and all the 
quartette's adventures. More madcap adven- 
tures were given up, for her sake. Long, in- 
consequent evenings of inspired dallying with 
fate were sacrificed to the more strenuous proc- 
ess of showing Rose New York. Rose felt 
this only vaguely, but she did feel it. She was 
like a child in a company of grown-ups, and 
that is desolate business. You watch the door 
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for another child to come in and play with 
you. 

Rose was lonely sometimes, in spite of their 
close companionship, and sometimes, too, she 
had a touch of a sharper trouble. Ungrate- 
fully, because she was spoiled with too much 
kindness, she thought, and growing restless and 
unappreciative. Rose would feel as if her be- 
loved three, and the magic city^ with all its 
possibilities, tested and untested, were all in 
a conspiracy to cheat her out of something that 
was hers, something that she wanted. Rose 
gave it no name, but she meant to find it. Ex- 
cept when some bewitching little tune of Syl- 
vester's went straight to her naked heart, Rose 
did not feel hurried in her search. 

She was not restless at all, but feeling en- 
tirely content with her lot, one night near the 
first of December, when she went later than 
usual, with the other three, to Popini's. 

"It's half past eight. We'll have a hard 
time getting a table. This place is getting too 
popular," complained Terhune, as he knocked. 
"It's over-run with roughnecks." From a 
truck driver to a college prof esser, any one who 
was outside of the circle of his acquaintance. 
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and whom he desu-ed to remain outside, was a 
roughneck to Terry. 

Mr. AUesandro Popini opened his door wide 
and wider, and let the four in himself, with 
elaborate caution. Rose no longer felt thrilled 
by a sense of wrong-doing, when she entered an 
unlicensed table d'hote, though she had never 
seen one a month before. 

Popini spread out his hands in protest, as 
they crowded past him. 

"But I do not know, I do not know," he said. 
"I have no more entree, and I have a large 
party upstairs." 

"You are always so popular, Sandro," said 
Julie, ingratiatingly. 

"Get us some cocktails, and we'll go away," 
said Terhune, who had no intention of going 
away, and knew that Popini had no intention 
of letting him. But there was not an empty 
table to be seen in the two red-papered dining- 
rooms, as they stood at the door and looked in. 
The meal was not at an attractive stage, at 
most of the tables. There was a litter of 
dishes everywhere, and a too strong odor of 
apples and garUc in the air. The blonde wait- 
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ress and a young man with a sharp voice 
were arguing hotly about a Canadian quarter. 
Three ladies at a table near the door were eat- 
ing spaghetti unskillfuUy, wrapping it round 
their forks in ample quantities, dropping it off 
again, and giggling. 

The sound of a guitar drifted down from up- 
stairs. Rose turned her back upon the dining- 
room, and leaned in the doorway, listening. 
She half closed her eyes. 

"Too close for you here, Rose-maid? Want 
to go up to the Evert, and eat real food?" said 
Terhune. 

Rose shook her head. She did not want to 
go away. That was not why she drew back 
from the dining-room door, into the narrow 
hall. She wanted to stay. She felt helpless 
to explain how much she wanted it. If Syl- 
vester was too himgry to wait until Popini 
made them a place, if some sudden caprice of 
Julie's took them elsewhere, she could not stop 
them. Rose slipped both hands inside her 
muff, and clenched them tight together, wait- 
ing for the verdict of the three. She could not 
expect them to guess it, or understand it, she 
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did not understand it herself, but she felt that 
nothing could ever make up for the loss to her, 
if she could not dine at Popini's to-night. 

"Perhaps our child is hungry. Do you want 
to be fed this minute, child?" said JuUe. 
'No, not this minute," said Rose. 
'We don't have to wait for the cocktails," 
said Sylvester. 

The twang of the banjo grew louder. The 
capricious little air of "Ma Cherie," was dis- 
tinguishable, and a man's voice began to sing. 
Laughter drifted downstairs, and one man's 
laugh was loudest. 

"That's Prentiss laughing," said Sylvester. 
"Tyler's up there, and the Orchard Street 
crowd. It's Wednesday, you know." 

"Wednesday?" said Rose. 

"Tyler gives a party here every Wednes- 
day," Terry explained. "We haven't struck 
one before." 

'What kind of party?" 

^A good enough kind, but not good enough 
for you. There's no harm in showing it to you 
once, though. Is there, Julie? Shall we go 
up?" 

"Tyler's crowd, anybody who knows him, in 
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fact, can dine here, Dutch, Wednesday nights, 
and dance afterwards," explained Sylvester, 
painstakingly. "How about it? Shall we 
take Rose up?" 

"Shall we, Rose?" asked Julie. The cock- 
tails had come, and the glass of dubonnet which 
was the nearest approach to a cocktail that 
Rose was permitted. She drank it hastily, 
now. 

"Yes," she said. "Oh, yes," and they went. 

They climbed the narrow, stuffily carpeted 
stairs, to the rooms above. The two rooms 
were no bigger than the dining-rooms below, 
and not so high. Tyler's party was well imder 
way, by this time, and both rooms were full, 
and the air was cloudy with smoke. That was 
all Rose could see, at first, when they opened 
the door, and she looked in. 

Down in the kitchen, Popini was distract- 
edly superintending, while Mrs. Popini opened 
cans of asparagus, to supplement the entree. 
The dinner party, ignorant of the cause of the 
delay, endured it with varying degrees of phi- 
losophy. 

Tyler wandered about among the tables with 
his guitar in his hand, singing an occasional 
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snatch of some melody, solicited or unsolicited, 
and playing host. 

There were half a dozen small tables in the 
front room, and one long table, rmming almost 
the length of the room, at the left. At the lit- 
tle tables, the groups of people were mostly too 
much engrossed with each other to be hungry, 
notably a girl with a green blouse, who shared a 
comer table with three men. But at the long 
table, two benchfuls of people beat out a con- 
certed rhythm with their knives, and insisted in 
chorus, 

"We want food^ — ^we want food!" 

Tyler heard their complaint from the next 
room, and hurried in to sUence it. Then he 
caught sight of the newcomers, cried out a 
pleased welcome, and started toward them. 
Now every one else in the room saw them too, 
and all other noise stopped while they greeted 
them: 

"Terry," they called. "Jimmy Sylvester, 
Julie." 

"And Rose Saxon," said Julie, pushing her 
forward. 

Rose stepped shyly in front of her friends, 
and into the public eye. She had left her hat 
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and heavy coat downstairs. She was wearing 
her working dress, a blue serge, of Green River 
make, but not quite spoiled by that. She 
looked slender, and very young in the straight 
falling dress. The dark color brought out the 
shinmiering blondness of her hair. The sheer 
collar opened prettily at the throat. 

Rose wished that she could have managed a 
courtesy like Julie's. She felt perfectly at 
home, but there were a great many eyes upon 
her, and something seemed to be expected of 
her. One after another, she looked straight 
into the faces around her, and smiled. She 
saw old faces and new, but only friendly faces. 

Tyler she knew, and liked. She put out her 
hand to him. Prentiss nodded to her. He 
had offered to paint her portrait one day, at 
Sylvester's, but Julie would not let him, and 
would not tell Rose why. Prentiss was at a 
table with the girl with the green blouse, and 
two other men. 

One of them tm^ned in his chair, and looked 
at Rose, and Rose looked straight at him. 
There was a flicker of recognition in his neu- 
tral tinted eyes, and a smile on his thin lips. 
Rose did not bow to him. He stopped smil- 
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ing, and, with a faintly perceptible shrug of 
his shoulders, turned away, and oflFered a ciga- 
rette to the girl in the green blouse. 

He hghted it for her. He used his hands 
deUcately. Rose remembered that seal ring on 
the little finger of his left hand, so clearly that 
she could have drawn a picture of it from mem- 
ory. She had forgotten no detail of his ap- 
pearance. She had been longing to see him, 
ever since their first meeting. She had been 
looking for him everywhere she went, out of 
sorts with her life because she could not find 
him. She knew it now. There was nobody 
else in New York that she cared to see twice, 
nobody in the world but the mouse-colored 
man, and she had just cut him dead. 



XI 

IT is not good for us to wait too long for any- 
thing. The best of dinners does not agree 
with us, if the dinner hour is too late. If a 
child's expectations have been worked up too 
high, it hides its eyes and cries when you finally 
show it the Christmas tree, no matter how 
many presents are loaded upon the branches, 
or how many candles are lighted. 

Rose had dreamed too long of the mouse- 
colored man. It disconcerted her to see him, 
and to be shaken suddenly out of her dreams 
into reality. For a minute, she could not ad- 
just herself to it, and in that minute, she cut 
him. Rose did not know why she had cut him. 
She was perfectly aware that she was shy, but 
she had never known herself to be dumb or 
tongue-tied by it before. And if Rose could 
think of no explanation, the mouse-colored 
man certainly could not. He would never be 
friends with her now. She had done an un- 
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pardonable thing, and he would never forgive 
her, and she would never forgive herself. 

Smiling bravely, but with despair in her 
heart, she followed Tyler. He made room for 
the four at one end of the long table, where he 
introduced them as guests of honor. The 
announcement was received with applause. 
Rose retired into obscurity, when it was over, 
speaking only when it was necessary. Un- 
compromisingly erect on the hard bench, she 
sat with flaming cheeks and downcast eyes, and 
ate her dinner, course by course. She did not 
remember so many courses, in any ItaUan table 
d'hote or other table d'hote, or such intermi- 
nable waits between. 

Whatever was said to her, or called to her 
from far down the table was hardly intelligible 
to her. She nodded and laughed, in response, 
but she wanted to cry. When they drank her 
health, she got to her feet only because Terry 
prompted her. If any one guessed at her con- 
fusion, it was Terry, Rose thought, surely not 
Julie. 

Julie often complained that she had never 
gotten hold of a man imder thirty, and good 
looking enough to flirt with, before he found 
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out that she was a celebrity, and felt afraid to 
flirt with her. The blond boy at her left was 
not afraid, and Julie was making the most of 
her opportunity. Sylvester was devoting him- 
self deferentially to the woman beside him, a 
prominent artist's quiet, youngish wife, mak- 
ing one of her rare excursions into Bohemia, 
and not happy there until Sylvester came. 

It was a pleasant party enough, if Rose had 
had eyes to see it. The noisy Ferris crowd, 
Tyler's own chosen circle, erratic, but really 
clever young people, who played hard but 
worked equally hard, and a sprinkling of vis- 
itors like the Mother, Home and Heaven Club, 
outsiders here, but welcome, were all becoming 
better friends as the dinner progressed, calling 
to each other from table to table, and begging 
for encores when Tyler sang. 

If there were a few outsiders who were not 
welcome, invited nobody knew how, unwanted 
guests even in this loosely assembled gathering, 
— there were always a few such guests at 
Tyler's parties — they disturbed nobody's en- 
joyment now. By the time most of his guests 
had reached the dessert course, Tyler, finishing 
his dinner, as usual, in hurried moments when 
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nothing else was expected of him^ had settled 
down to his real business of entertaining the 
others* He was strolling about the room, sing- 
ing Neapolitan love-songs into the eyes of one 
lady after another, and devoting a large pro- 
portion of his attention to Rose. 

"Happy, Rose-maid?" Terry whispered, as 
Tyler finished, "Ah, Marie," holding out his 
guitar at arm's length, imploringly, with his 
dark, languishing eyes upon Rose. 

"Oh, yes," said Rose, in a voice that she tried 
to make natural. Everybody in the two rooms 
but Rose was happy, so it seemed to her, and 
only one thing lightened her gloom. The 
mouse-colored man was not directly in her 
range of vision. 

But by turning her head she could see him, 
and she had tried to make him see her, and to 
bow to him. She could not get his eye. After 
a while she gave up, and watched him dumbly 
and furtively. She could not keep herself 
from watching him. 

The mouse-colored man did not talk much, 
but Rose could not flatter herself that he was 
embarrassed by her presence, or even conscious 
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of it. He was teaching the girl in the green 
blouse to make smoke-rings. She laughed a 
good deal, and he watched her, quietly ab- 
sorbed. The girl in the green blouse had an 
outrageous makeup, and an overgrown hat, but 
that was very little comfort to Rose. She was 
wondering what he would do when the dancing 
began, if this crowd was really to dance, in 
these little rooms. Would he, perhaps, relent 
and speak to her, or was there more humiliation 
before her ? The dinner was very long, but she 
dreaded the time when it would end. 

It was ending now. Mr. and Mrs. Ferris, 
the latest comers, were hurriedly finishing their 
last course, at a small table wedged into a nar- 
row space near the door, for their special ben- 
efit. A vacuous faced youth had left the long 
table to sit with them, and take his liqueur where 
he could gaze uninterruptedly at Mrs. Fer- 
ris's long earrings. Popini's hectic colored 
liqueurs, abnormally green mint, and bright 
brown benedictine, were scattered here and 
there among the coffee cups. Prentiss had 
just finished a negro monologue, his only stunt, 
a great favorite with his friends, and with 
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Prentiss. Chairs were drawing back from the 
tables* Everybody looked amiable, and well 
fed, and comfortably expectant. 

"Everybody had coflFee?" Tyler climbed a 
chair to say, at length, "Everybody glad they 
came? That's good. Everybody glad to see 
Miss Rose Saxon?" 

Everybody was glad, and said so with em- 
phasis. People in the rear room got up, and 
peered in the direction Tyler had indicated with 
a sweeping gesture, frankly curious about 
Rose. Rose sat still, and did not lift her eyes 
from her plate. She had had enough of rising 
to be stared at, and more than enough publicity. 
She could not slip away and escape, now, even 
if she could detach Julie from the blond young 
man. She was angry with all the world, and 
with Tyler in particular. In this haughty 
frame of mind, she looked like a charming and 
sulky child, and the party applauded her de- 
lightedly. 

"Unaccustomed to public speaking," Sylves- 
ter courteously explained to the table. 

"Our youngest is seen and not heard in pub- 
lic," said Julie, blowing a kiss to Tyler, *Tbut 
she thanks you." 
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"Good," said Tyler. "Then, Aspired by 
the spirit of the dance, and the tout ensemble, 
we will begin/" He had quoted the line 
which a popular dancer had been coming for- 
ward to the footlights to preface her act 
with, all winter, to the delight and amuse- 
ment of her audiences. "Let us adjourn 
to the ball-room," he added, jumping 
down from the chair, and carrying it into the 
hall. 

The change of scene to the ball-room took 
place without leaving the rooms where the 
party was at present assembled. Popini su- 
pervised it from the door, giving contradictory 
directions to everybody who would listen to 
him. Tyler cleared the rooms of furniture, 
with the help of his guests, who did their best 
to keep out of his way, and each other's, as 
they helped. They moved the tables into the 
hall, stacked superfluous chairs in the hall, or 
an empty room across the hall. They left a 
row of chairs along one end of the room. No 
more chairs would be needed. The object of 
this gathering was to dance. Finally they pro- 
duced a phonograph from the room across the 
hall, and set it going. When it could be heard 
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above the other conflicting sounds in the room, 
it seemed to be playing, "I Do Not Want My 
Boy to Be a Soldier." 

Popini and Mrs. Popini peeped in at the 
door, with pleased smiles. Tyler saw them, 
pounced upon them, and dragged Mrs. Popini, 
fat and protesting, into the room, and began to 
fox-trot with her. By the time she escaped, 
scolding and delighted, and joined her gratified 
husband again, every one in the room was fox- 
trotting. 

Julie abandoned her blond young man with- 
out a backward glance, and swept off to give 
her finished performance of the dance with 
Sylvester. Tyler secured the girl in the green 
blouse for his second partner. Rose, piloted 
vigorously through the confusion by Terry, 
could place nobody else she knew. While the 
transformation scene was taking place, she had 
lost sight of the mouse-colored man. He 
might be out in the corridor, where a group of 
men were smoking, and watching the dancing. 
He might be dancing just ahead of her, hidden 
by the crowd. He might have slipped out 
after dinner, as a few people had done, includ- 
ing the artist's wife, who had talked to Sylves- 
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ter at dinner. Perhaps Rose would never see 
him again. 

"Watch your step, Rose-maid," cautioned 
Terry, so gently that it seemed he must guess 
that her thoughts were not pleasant. Some 
one had changed the phonograph record to a 
one-step. It was her favorite dance, and she 
fell into it gracefully, and gave a little atten- 
tion to the other dancers. 

There were good dancers in the room. 
Tyler and his friends had learned dance-hall 
steps before New York had succumbed to the 
dance craze, and would be dancing them after 
New York forgot them. There was every 
variation to the one-step to be seen, a smooth 
glide, that elevated it from a game to a dance, 
a jerky movement that caricatiu'ed it, a walk 
that was already falling out of favor with 
dancing masters, but was still practiced here. 

Tyler and the girl in the green blouse were 
going through elaborate figures of his inven- 
tion. He was shifting her, now, from left to 
right of him, and back again, so that, as their 
two heads dodged each other again and again, 
they looked as if they were trying to kiss each 
other, and not quite making connections. 
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Rose liked the one-step best as she and Terry 
were dancing it, complicated by no elaborate 
steps, but emphasized by a slight swing of the 
shoulders, a slight swing and yield of the body 
to the monotonous rhjrthm of the dance, the 
contagious rhythm, that enslaves you grad- 
ually, and gets into your brain, and stays there 
after the music stops, teasing you to dance 
again, the same fantastic rhythm that made the 
turkey-trot. 

Rose responded to it in spite of herself. 
The color in her cheeks burned slowly deeper. 
Her big eyes softened and shone. 

"I'd like to be young and free from care too, 
Rose-maid, dear," said Terry, softly. He had 
stopped dancing, to put a new record into the 
phonograph. They had been near enough to 
hear when it began to run down. 

"Young and free from care, indeed !'' 
thought Rose. If she could only go home and 
cry. If she could even stop dancing, and sit 
down. But some one of these ridiculous peo- 
ple, who performed grotesque antics, and 
laughed about nothing at all, would whirl her 
into the crowd again. If she must dance, she 
would rather dance with Terry. He did not 
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talk to her much, and he danced satisfactor- 
ily. He was restful, and strong, and fond of 
her. 

But Rose did not dance again with Terry. 

A man who had been watching her from the 
door, following her about with an abstracted 
gaze, as if he did not see her, was making an 
apparently aimless way around the room. He 
had reached her now, and he stopped before 
her. 

''Come along. Miss Saxon. Isn't it my turn 
now?" Rose heard a low voice say. 

Terry was deep in starting "Shifty Eyes," 
regulating the speed of it conscientiously, and 
doing little steps to make sure that the time was 
right. He did not look up, and it did not occur 
to Rose to interrupt him and excuse herself. 
She did not think of Terry at all. She slipped 
into her new partner's arms without a word. 

He held her lightly. His neutral tinted 
eyes were just on a level with hers. She had 
only to lift her eyes, to look deep into them. 
Her eyes drooped sleepily, now. She felt 
rested, and safe. There was no hiu'ry about 
anything. She was half roimd the room be- 
fore she spoke to the mouse-colored man. 
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A few minutes later, when "Shifty Eyes," 
after three false starts, was gallantly under 
way, and every one who could hear it plainly 
enough was dancing in time to it, Julie saw 
Terry signaling to her. 

She deserted Prentiss at once. "I am tired 
of dancing," she said. "Go and talk to some 
lady who believes what you say. I never do. 
And I want to talk to the man behind the pho- 
nograph." 

She edged her way into Terry's comer, and 
stood there beside him, slipping her hand into 
his. 

"What's wrong?" she said. 

"Look." 

Julie followed the direction of his eyes, and 
saw what was disturbing him. He was look- 
ing at Rose and her partner. 

"That's Carmichael," he said. 

"Yes," said Julie. "WeU?" 

"Want it stopped?" said Terry. 

The two watched Rose's blonde head appear 
and disappear in the crowd, as she danced 
nearer, with Carmichael. The dancers passed 
so close that the girl's flying skirts almost 
touched Julie's, but Rose did not see her 
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friends. She saw nothing in the room but Car- 
michael. She danced as if there were no one 
else in the room, and the dance were to go on 
forever, with no need to pause or hurry, a rap- 
turous, floating dream of a dance. With every 
beat of the teasing, monotonous music, her 
slender body seemed to be learning something 
from the man who was guiding her lightly and 
unhurriedly through the crowd, some leaping 
grace of quick turning, some charm of com- 
plete yielding to his guidance. And always, 
whether she raised her eyes to his, or drooped 
them shyly, she looked at nobody else. Her 
color was almost gone. Her rapt face was 
delicately pale; only when their eyes met, it 
was swept with sudden, quickly fading waves 
of pink. 

"He can dance," commented Terry, un- 
cheered by it. 

Julie turned to him again, and all the light 
was gone from her face, as if it had passed from 
her into Rose's radiant face, and so been lost 
to Julie. 

"Do I want it stopped?" repeated Julie. 
"My dear, can't you see it's too late. We 
can't stop it now." 
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"You dance wonderfully," the mouse-col- 
ored man was saying to his partner, 

"You do," said Rose. "Have you really 
forgiven me for being so rude to you?" 

"My child, if you had not cut me, you would 
not be dancing with me now," said the mouse- 
colored man, so lightly that Rose could not 
guess he was speaking the profovmd truth. 
He might have let her go for the second time, 
if she had not done, by instinct, the one thing 
that could pique and hold him. Now, he could 
not let her go. Rose was playing a game she 
did not know, but she had beginners' luck. 

Now she looked at him, innocently sure of 
her power, and talked on, as new yoimg men 
are talked to in Green River, by young ladies 
who wish to attract them, as Rose had never 
taken the trouble to talk in Green River: 

"You are inconsistent. I hate inconsistent 
people." 

"But you don't hate me." 

"Don't I?" 

"Do you?" 

"No." 

"And I am coming to see you to-morrow.'* 

"Are you?" 
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"Didn't you say I might?" 

"Yes. Why don't you tell me your name?" 

**I'm not going to tell you my name, until 
you say I may call you Rose." 

"I can't help what you call me." 

"Can't you— Rose?" 

Rose lowered her eyes. What a beautiful 
name she had. She had never realized it be- 
fore. She had thought flower names silly. 
But it was a magical name. "I didn't hear 
what you said," she declared. 

"My name is Richard." 

"Oh, is it?" 

"Yes. Don't you like it?" 
Is it the only name you have ?" 
'Yes. Won't you say it?" 

"No." 

"Please?" 

"Richard." Rose looked him full in the 
eyes, and laughed her fearless laugh. It was 
easy to laugh, to-night. 






XII 

IF there is a safe place in the world to be inde- 
cisive in, it is not New York. You must 
not stop short in a crowded street, or change 
your mind about the direction you wish to take. 
You will block traflSc, get shouted at rudely, 
delay others, and get nowhere yourself. You 
are not only ineffective, but really dangerous. 
And you will be more dangerous, if you do not 
choose a set of standards and live by them, and 
stick to them tight. There is room for more 
than one set, but not for indecision. You must 
stand for something, and show what you stand 
for, or people do not know what to make of 
you, and you get in their way, and annoy and 
imperil them. That is why men who have 
what they call a code object to men who have 
not, and it is why Sylvester and Terry objected 
to Mr. Richard Carmichael. 

Carmichael belonged to a second rate club, 
and was a popular member of it. He made 
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fifty dollars a week in the real estate business. 
It was not likely he would ever make much 
more, and it was not likely he would ever make 
less, if he continued to devote faithful though 
uninspired attention to the affairs of the firm, 
and permit the head of the firm to beat him at 
golf in the summer and bridge in the winter. 
So far, he was a commonplace but sufficiently 
likeable figure, but with Terhune and other 
members of the Rovers' Club, that light 
hearted but formidable assembly where public 
opinion might be seen in the making, within 
the shabby, cozy walls where representative 
men had been shaping it for years, Carmi- 
chaeFs rating was not based upon these facts. 

He was known to have come from a little 
town somewhere in the interior of the State. 
The transition from such a town to the metrop- 
olis is never simple. Many valuable citizens 
of New York are created by the process, but 
many valuable citizens of smaller commimi- 
ties are spoiled. And sometimes a very valu- 
able citizen of a smaller community is spoiled 
to make an indifferently valuable New Yorker. 

It cannot fail to confuse a boy's mind to be 
removed from a primitive society where he at- 
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taches himself to one girl, engages himself to 
her and marries her, or is frowned upon for 
trifling with her affections, and to he plunged 
into a more compUeated order of things. The 
new order has just as rigid social laws as the 
old, there are just as many things that no fel- 
low can do, and they are attended by just as 
irrevocable penalties. But the new laws are 
so complicated, that perhaps the boy cannot 
understand them at all at first, or even perceive 
that they exist. Perhaps the new social order 
looks like chaos to him, uncaptained chaos, 
where every man takes his own, and does not 
have to pay. Nobody is likely to teach him to 
look at it more discerningly, and unless that 
boy has remarkably good stuff in him, he may 
never learn. 

He finds that here he can call on a pretty 
girl on one evening, and on another pretty girl 
the next evening, and be welcomed by both, 
whether or not he confesses that there is more 
than one girl on his visiting list, and if he does 
not confess, he is not found out. By the time 
this privilege ceases to look like intoxicating 
freedom to the boy, he has learned of other 
things he can do without being found out. 
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He cannot afford to marry. He sees what 
the married men in his oflSce sacrifice in order 
to marry, and cannot see what they gain. He 
sees what the unmarried gain in freedom and 
control of their money, and cannot see what 
they lose. He sees unUcensed menages, un- 
licensed connections of all sorts. He sees 
them in furtive glimpses that add to their 
glamour and hide their defects. By and by 
he finds out that some women are fair game, 
and he has not learned that all women are not. 
Perhaps by this time the boy can afford a wife, 
but by this time he does not want one. 

This has been the history of many boys. 
The uncomfortable thing about Carmichael 
was that you could not be sure whether it was 
his history or not. 

About the time he owned his first set of even- 
ing clothes, and began to pay club dues, and be 
pressed into service as a presentable young man 
when the head of the firm entertained for his 
daughter, when he had almost mastered the 
tipping system, and was beginning to have 
doubts about the propriety of clutching ladies 
by the elbow when escorting them through the 
streets, CarmichaeFs acquaintances, and pre- 
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sumably Carmichael also, made a discovery. 
He had a way with women. 

If he had stayed in his native town, and 
taken a job in the bank, and married the cash- 
ier's daughter, he might never have discovered 
it, for thirty is the dividing line between youth 
and years of discretion, in towns of his tradi- 
tion, and Carmichael was thirty and his hair 
was growing thin on top, before he adopted the 
pose of man about town. How far he carried 
that pose, how far he went with women, was 
known only to Carmichael. 

He was not a social freebooter, like Prentiss, 
to be encouraged at your own peril, and 
avoided if you were afraid. He was not an 
insidious but chivalrous social pirate, like Ty- 
ler. Nobody could prove that he was a free- 
booter or a pirate at all, but nobody could help 
suspecting it. 

There was no proved scandal against him, 
only unproved and contradictory reports. 
Downright scandal is sometimes held to be 
more dignified. You heard that Carmichael 
took all he could get from women ; that he took 
nothing which was not offered ; that he was en- 
gaged to the young woman Rose had seen with 
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him at Popini's, a danseuse in second-rate 
vaudeville houses ; engaged to a young woman 
who resided in Harlem, and worked in a pub- 
lishing house. She was seen with him as often 
as the danseuse, but she denied the engage- 
ment, and appeared painfully embarrassed 
when taxed with it, A certain stenographer, 
with blue Irish eyes, and a sad, Irish smile, 
lunched with him constantly, and abruptly 
ceased to do so. 

Carmichael was a woman's man, and ap- 
peared to have no code. He was not abso- 
lutely barred, but he was not to be let in too far. 
He was a man you lunched with, but did not 
necessarily present to your wife. That was 
the worst they had to say of him, at the Rov- 
ers', but they agreed pretty generally in saying 
it. They added that Carmichael represented 
an increasingly numerous type of New York 
man. They were inclined to feel that this 
partly excused his shortcomings. Terhime, 
being a hot-headed Celt, thought it a poor ex- 
cuse. According to his private summing up, 
Carmichael was a slippery, spineless worm. 
But Terhune could not havei proved it. 

Among all these conflicting rumors, perhaps 
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there was something to say m support of a 
private conviction of Miss Rose Saxon, — ^who 
had heard none of them. Rose believed that 
she knew more than any one else in New York 
about her new friend, the mouse-colored man. 

Rose would often have been lonely without 
him, now that it was midwinter. The press of 
their winter work was turning Julie and Terry 
and Sylvester into preoccupied creatures, who 
talked to each other in a language Rose did not 
know. She was prepared to admit that they 
were superior beings, but it was one thing to 
admit it, and another to have it brought home 
to her by conversations that she could not take 
part in. 

Terry burst into Julie's sitting-room one day 
at tea-time fresh from a futuristic picture 
show, and let his tea grow cold, and spoiled an 
alarming amount of Julie's copy paper, while 
he demonstrated the shortcomings of the ex- 
hibit. Julie and Sylvester watched his pencil, 
gravely, and put in remarks that were quite 
unintelligible to Rose, who saw only uniUumi- 
nating scrawled lines on the paper. Julie pro- 
duced an ultra-modem publication, consisting 
of four rough-edged pages, partly hand deco- 
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rated, and liberally illustrated with drawings 
which looked to Rose like degenerate aero- 
planes, and disintegrating skyscrapers, upside 
down, and they discussed one drawing with a 
seriousness which it did not seem to Rose to 
merit. 

"These people are so unoriginal,'* was 
Terry's surprising contention. "They have 
nothing to say, and they try to conceal it by 
speaking indistinctly. It's no game to try to 
attract attention by standing on your head, if 
you can't get it standing on your feet." 

"Don't judge any movement in art by the 
faultiest examples of it," said Julie. "This 
man is good. This thing goes straight at you. 
He has seen it crudely but clearly, as a child 
would." 

"Consult the child," said Sylvester. "Do 
you think that's a pretty picture. Rose?" 

"It doesn't look like a mustard pot to me," 
said Rose, truthfully. "And it's upside down. 
What is the use of calUng it a mustard pot?" 

"Darling, we have been boring you to death," 
said Julie. 

"No, I was thinking of something else," said 
Rose, so innocently that nobody asked her of 
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what she had been thinking, as she sat on a 
cushion by the fire, at Julie's feet, and smiled 
to herself. 

The three had not so much time to spend 
with Rose, now. They always kept strict of- 
fice hours, but now they worked overtime. A 
"Please do not knock" sign always closed 
Julie's door to Rose from nine to one in the 
morning, but now when Rose came in for tea 
earUer than five, she had to curl up among the 
faintly scented cushions of Julie's divan, and 
wait until Julie came to a stopping place. 
Julie's typewriter clicked faster than Rose's 
own, though her method of fingering involved 
three fingers only. Julie was struggling with 
the early pages of a new book, and going 
through the page proof of her spring publica- 
tion, "Helen's Heart." 

One Saturday, when a lunch party of Ter- 
hune's was the only definite plan the four had 
made for an afternoon together. Rose arrived 
half an hour before her time. She gave one 
long knock and two short, the signal rap of the 
quartette, and was directed by Terry's voice to 
wait on the landing. A pretty little bru- 
nette, with an insipid smile, was getting into 
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her shabby ulster, when he finally let Rose in. 

'*The model wouldn't have minded, but I 
thought perhaps you would," he explained, at 
the door. **We are all through, now, though. 
Same time Monday, Flora." Flora was a 
part of Terry's everyday Ufe, and Rose was 
not. 

Sylvester used "The Little Red Lark" for 
an encore, at his first New York recital of that 
year. The haunting, Irish melody was Rose's 
favorite. She had asked for it often, in inti- 
mate, twilight hours in his studio. Now that 
she had shared it with a whole alien audience in 
Carnegie, the song could never be all her own 
again. Rose, sitting between Terry and Julie 
that afternoon, and noting that half the audi- 
ence knew them, and the other half showed 
signs of coveting the privilege, felt the gulf 
between her three friends and herself. She 
was not ashamed of her work. It was going 
smoothly by this time, and she would have been 
a fairly competent stenographer, by less len- 
ient standards than Doctor Carpenter's. But 
stenography was not an art, and her three 
friends were not only artists, but celebrities. 

It did not occur to Rose that this gulf had 
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always existed, and she had been noticing it 
only since she made friends with the mouse- 
colored man; that he was so close to her, al- 
ready, as to make the rest of the world seem far 
away. Since their meeting at Popini's, she 
had not seen him more than a dozen times. 

But each of their meetings had been care- 
fully planned for. On the one occasion when 
he left her without planning for their next 
meeting. Rose lay awake half the night to 
scheme for it, and stayed at home from Doctor 
Carpenter's, next day, until he telephoned. 

It would not have looked like an eventful 
acquaintance to an outsider. Rose had dined 
with him several times, walked with him twice 
on Riverside, on Sunday mornings, and given 
him tea in her rooms. Carmichael did not say 
or do anything peculiarly worth recording, on 
any of these occasions, but Rose could remem- 
ber everything he said and did. She could not 
remember so well what she said to him, but he 
was surprisingly easy to talk to. She showed 
him Gilbert's letters, and they laughed over 
them together. She told him of new and 
minor additions to her wardrobe, with a sense 
of daring delight in talking to a man upon for- 
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bidden topics, tempered by a feeling that it 
was really all right, because she was talking to 
Carmichael. 

She was quite in his confidence, too. She 
had only the vaguest idea how he occupied him- 
self, when he was not safe at his ofiice, or with 
her. She did not really know many facts 
about him. But he had so many confidences to 
make her which he could make only to her, that 
of course he could not often get down to facts, 
or guess how hungry she was for them, and 
how she treasured the few that slipped out. 
She knew that he preferred toast to muffins 
for breakfast, that he had been suspended for 
chapel cutting in his freshman year at college, 
and that he had once been engaged to two girls 
at the same time. When he told her this. Rose 
was sure that he had opened his inmost heart 
to her, and she was duly shocked by the remi- 
niscence, but forgave him. 

But it was of higher matters, his favorite 
authors, his ideal home, and his ideal woman, 
and how he would be quite willing for his wife 
to use cigarettes, if he had a wife, that they 
talked in their tete-a-tetes. 

Carmichael always expected tete-a-tetes. 
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He had never told Rose so, but she understood 
that he did, and she arranged them, at no mat- 
ter what sacrifice. 

For fear of interruptions, she never an- 
swered the telephone in the half hour when she 
sat by her window and waited for him, in the 
rose-sprigged musUn that he preferred to her 
winter house-gowns. She pleaded a headache, 
one day, to get rid of Sylvester, but he was so 
sorry for her, that he came back with a, hand- 
ful of Killamey roses, and a bottle of headache 
cologne, and insisted on rubbing her forehead. 
Her conscience did not trouble her, but she was 
afraid that Carmichael might meet him on the 
stairs, and be jealous, or object to the smell of 
the mentholated cologne in the room. 

Terry's portrait of her stood imtouched for 
weeks. Rose was afraid to pose for him on 
Saturday, her only free morning, because the 
sitting might be prolonged into the afternoon, 
and her Saturday afternoon tea parties were 
her longest and most satisfactory tea parties 
with Carmichael. 

But all their tea parties and talks were mem- 
orable ; smooth running hours, when every look 
and smile fitted into a kind of pattern, as if it 
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were part of a scene that she and Carmichael 
had rehearsed together, and the waves of em- 
barrassment that sometimes kept her silent, and 
avoiding Carmichael's eyes, were part of it too ; 
strange hours, pervaded by a mounting excite- 
ment, moimting slowly and steadily, unlike 
anything Rose had felt before; hours touched 
with infinite peace, and an assurance that what- 
ever Rose and Carmichael said or looked or 
did, there was better to come. Rose took them 
all as her right, and looked them straight in the 
face without fear, realizing all their beauty, 
these beautiful hours. 

Certain pictures stood out among all the 
new pictures that were making themselves so 
strangely clear in her memory; Carmichael's 
profile when he was smoking, keen through the 
curling, white smoke; Carmichael's eyes, as 
they looked when he was thinking of some sug- 
gestion to make or invitation to give her, fixed 
abstractedly on the opposite wall, as if he were 
reading the invitation there ; Carmichael as she 
saw him one night when they had dined to- 
gether at the Trois Arts. 

They had walked the whole distance home 
through the crisp January night, more than a 
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mile down Broadway. It was dark and de- 
serted at this hour on lower Broadway, and 
they could talk easily there. Rose slipped out 
of her evening coat in her bedroom, and gave a 
few touches to her hair. She had left the 
souvenir fan she brought from the Trois Arts 
on her sitting-room table. Coming softly 
down the corridor, she saw Carmichael take up 
the fan, and kiss the tip of it. She saw, and 
she knew that he meant her to see. 

It was not long after that Carmichael, look- 
ing over a manuscript of the Doctor's which 
she had brought home for final correction, and 
was exhibiting as a specimen of her type-writ- 
ing, found it convenient to kneel beside her 
chair, as he looked. Rose saw the curve of his 
brown head close to her hand. It held her eyes 
unaccountably. Her hand drew toward it. 

Carmichael repeated some questions that he 
had asked, and the words meant nothing to her. 
He too had lost the thread of what he was say- 
ing. Suddenly it seemed to her that she could 
not stay in the room ; she must get away from 
it, and out of it. Her handkerchief was in 
plain sight on the table, but she excused her- 
self, and got another. When she came back, 
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she found Carmichael in his old place on the 
couch. He would look at no more manu;- 
scripts, and he went early that day. 

But the next time he came, he lingered until 
the daylight was gone, and the candles on the 
tea-tray were really needed. They stood by 
her window, and looked down at the gathering 
lights, side by side, with their shoulders not 
quite touching. Rose had a dread of turning 
away from the window. She would have liked 
to stand there forever, looking down at the 
lights with him. When he said good night, he 
kept her hand lightly in his, and leaned close, 
and touched her cheek with his, the faintest 
touch, the shadow of a caress. 

"Please go," said Rose, breathlessly. 

"Next week," he said. 

"Oh, yes," whispered Rose. "Oh, yes." 

And next week the two came to the most 
beautiful hour of all. 

They had dined at Franco's. The place was 
one of the shoddiest of Italian restaurants, as 
Popini's was one of the least pretentious. 
There were copper covered serving dishes, 
mushroom infested entrees, and a cabaret, and 
inferior cooking to make up for this display. 
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But Rose was not critical. She believed that 
Carmichael was giving her the best substitute 
he could aflFord, for her pretentious dinners at 
the Broadway restaurants with Sylvester and 
Terry. And if Carmichael ordered more than 
she liked to drink, it was only because he was 
tired, and stimulating himself to be better com- 
pany for her. Rose ate the cherry out of her 
cocktail, sipped half of it, and gave him the 
rest, and drank ahnost her share of the quart 
of chianti. 

They went' straight home after dinner. 
Carmichael was leaving town for the week-end, 
on business, by a ten o'clock train that night. 
He had only an hour to spend with her. More 
than half of it was over, when he got up, and 
began to move restlessly about the little room. 

He moved aimlessly, taking a book out of 
the shelves, and examining it, pausing to frown 
absently at Gilbert's latest photograph, read- 
justing a gilt-framed print of the Doge of 
Venice, his double, he and Rose had agreed, 
and he had presented it to her for that reason. 
He opened her door, stood looking out into the 
corridor, to left and right, then closed the door 
softly, and came back into the room. 
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"What's the matter? Aren't you happy?" 
said Rose. 

He did not answer. She wondered how he 
could he so restless. She did not feel so. She 
felt heavy, as if she were chained to her chair. 
It would have been an eflFort to hf t a hand. 

"I wish you'd stand still," said Rose. 

Carmichael came and stood close before her 
chair, looking down at her, under half closed 
lids. He looked and looked. And Rose knew 
that a wonderful thing was going to happen. 
Before she left her chair, before she moved 
again, he would kiss her. 

Rose lived through hours in that minute. 
She foimd time to be glad that her love aflFair 
had not taken the accepted course of Green 
River love affairs; it was all her own, a ro- 
mance of the house-tops, a fairy-story. She 
was presenting Carmichael to her mother, 
showing him the bench by the sun-dial, she was 
telling her father about him, all alone with her 
father, in the dear, dusty office, for which she 
had never been homesick once. And all the 
time that her fancy played these tricks, Rose 
was sitting quite still in her chair, and waiting 
— waiting — 
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Carmichael dropped down on the arm of the 
chah*. He slipped an arm romid her shoul- 
ders. She heard his breath come fast. She 
felt his cheek pressed against hers^ — ^heavily, 
this time, and his cheek was hot. He turned 
her face to his. She felt his lips touch hers. 
Rose held out her arms to him — 

Carmichael had gone. Rose had thrown 
herself on the couch. She lay and buried her 
face in the pillows, shutting out the lights, and 
trying to see his face. Her cheeks were burn- 
ing hot. Her whole body felt curiously light. 
It hardly seemed to touch the couch, as she lay. 

"Good-by, Sweetheart-girl," he had said. 
How did he know that the love word she had 
dreamed of hearing, ever since she began to 
dream, was Sweetheart. Some time before 
that, he said, "I thought it was like this with 
you, dear, but I wasn't sure." 

"Oh, this can't be true. It can't," Rose re- 
membered saying. But she recalled nothing 
else that either of them had said, in those won- 
derful minutes that he kept his arms around 
her; only kisses, and whispered words, and 
silence, which was best of all. 
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So love was like this. It was very beautiful. 
She loved him, and he loved her, and she was 
never to be unhappy, or alone or afraid again. 
But she wondered how she could wait three 
days to see Carmichael. 



XIII 

ROSE had longer to wait. 
As their intimacy progressed, Car- 
michael had fallen into the habit of sending her 
a word or two of greeting if he was out of town 
more than a night. He had even posted notes 
overnight, on the way to the train, after dining 
with her, to continue some discussion they had 
started about the advisable color for Rose's 
new suit, or any equally absorbing subject. 
On Saturday morning, she began to watch the 
mails, and she watched them all day, telephon- 
ing home from the doctor's to inquire whether 
she had a letter on the eleven o'clock mail, and 
what the postmark was, eyeing suspiciously 
piles of mail on Mr. Perkins's desk which were 
not for her, and which seemed every one of 
them to contain at least one letter in handwrit- 
ing like Carmichael's. 

But he could hardly send her one of the old 
picture post-cards, with a scrawled message, 
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like, "Bad night on the train. Good break- 
fast. Take care of yourself, dear lady." He 
could hardly compose a more intimate message 
in a noisy station, or under the curious eyes of 
drummers, in the writing room of a hotel. 
Perhaps on Sunday he would shut himself up 
and write her a long letter. He must have so 
much to say to her, that it could not be written 
hastily, and perhaps it could not be written at 
all. After all, she would rather he said it than 
wrote it. 

She had late Sunday breakfast at Julie's. 
Terry and Sylvester came in soon after, and 
they all spent a long, lazy afternoon together, 
with Sylvester producing queer little snatches 
of folk-song out of some seldom used part of 
his brain, and rendering them sketchily, or 
contentedly improvising, and except for his 
extreme contentment, giving no sign that he 
knew the others were in the room. Terry and 
Julie were their tenderest and most amusing 
selves. 

Rose was contented, too. In her changed 
and beautiful world, these three were the most 
delightful figures, as they had been in her old 
world. She could not share her happiness 
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with them yet. Carmichael had not author- 
ized her to. 

Rose wondered how they would take it. 
Would the wonderful Julie scallop towels for 
her trousseau, like an ordinary woman? At 
any rate, there would soon be an end of gypsy- 
ing for Rose, of strange happenings and the 
hope of stranger still. Soon Green River 
would be looking at photographs of her mouse- 
colored man, and speculating about the amount 
of his salary. She was engaged to be married, 
now, settled in life, like any other girl in Green 
River. It was an old story, and the most beau- 
tiful story in the world. 

"Rose-maid," said Terry, watching her 
dreaming face, "somebody else has sent you the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, and I 
have always intended to get it for you myself." 

"It isn't mine yet," said Rose. "But it's go- 
ing to be." 

Simday was Julie's day at home. Her 
rooms were full in the late afternoon to-day, 
full of chattering dream-guests, it seemed to 
Rose, but she passed tea-cakes to them, and be- 
haved as politely to them as if they were real. 
When the others had gone, the four friends got 
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into an open taxi, and motored up to the old 
inn at the end of the Drive for dinner. 

The famous view was as they liked it best to- 
night, misty and mysterious. The sun had 
gone down red behind a phantom row of faintly 
seen trees, across a silvery river. There was 
no moon, and the lights on the opposite shore 
showed dimly. 

They took with them their choice of the tea 
guests, a certain Mr. Robert Wade, a new 
acquisition of Julie's. He was the young man 
who had attached himself to her at Popini's on 
the night when they found Carmichael there. 
Meeting Mr. Wade the following night at din- 
ner at the Stuyvesants', Julie appreciated that 
he was versatile and democratic, and encour- 
aged him. Later, learning that he had irre- 
proachable social connections, a considerable 
income and the prospect of a larger one, Syl- 
vester insisted that he was an ehgible young 
man, and should be cultivated for Rose's sake. 
On this account, Rose had taken a dislike to 
the estimable young man. But to-night she 
was kind even to him. 

Poor Mr. Wade, discovering new attractions 
in Rose, and shaken in his allegiance to Julie, 
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went through a mental struggle that could be 
plainly followed in his ingenuous countenance, 
and charmed Sylvester and Terry. 

It was a happy evening, but Rose was glad 
when it was over. She had gotten through 
twenty-four hours, now, since Carmichael left 
her. He had told her that he might come back 
on Monday, and if he did not come back, she 
was sure that he would telegraph, or write. 

No letter came from him on Monday morn- 
ing. Rose decided that he was back in town, 
or coming back, and was taking it for granted 
that she expected him that afternoon. She 
could not finish her morning work at the Doc- 
tor's, with the keys of her typewriter dancing 
before her eyes, and the pages of her own notes 
looking unfamiliar to her. After an hour, she 
told him that she was ill, and hurried home. 
She spent that whole day in her rooms, trying 
to occupy herself with little, neglected tasks of 
mending or rearranging bureau drawers, drop- 
ping her work to stare at the telephone, and 
listen for it to ring. 

It rang only once that afternoon. Rose ran 
to it, and caught it up eagerly, but it was only 
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Sylvester's voice that spoke to her. He re- 
minded her that she had promised to go to the 
opening of the International Arts exhibit with 
him, and suggested dinner at the Evert. Rose 
broke her engagement with him, and dined at 
home, on sardines and grape-fruit. But be- 
fore she went to bed, she took herself sternly 
in hand. She must not worry about Car- 
michael. His business trip had been unex- 
pectedly prolonged. She must be patient. 
His coming was worth waiting for. 

Rose was patient. But as the week went on, 
she found it harder and harder to be patient, 
and she found it impossible to eat or sleep more 
than was strictly necessary. She did her work 
regularly, but avoided her friends. She did 
not want to see them again, until she could 
share her secret with them. She wanted to 
talk to Carmichael about ways and means, the 
rent of apartments, the bits of Saxon mahog- 
any that could be spared to them, the endless 
prosaic things that engaged people talked 
about. 

At sixteen. Rose had solemnly removed Gil- 
bert's class ring, and the diminutive emerald 
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which was her birth stone, and announced that 
it was bad form to wear rings until you had an 
engagement ring. Now she would lift her 
strong, ringless hand from the typewriter keys, 
and gaze at it, and dream and dream. 

She resolved to wait a month, if necessary, 
without hearing from Carmichael, but it was 
Thursday when she called his office on the tele- 
phone. It would have been sooner, but she 
had made a little affectation of not calling him 
up, waiting, instead, for him to call her, and 
the habit was hard to break. 

"Could you find out for me how soon Mr, 
Carmichael will be in town again ?" she asked. 

The answer was surprising. "He's not in 
just now," said the operator, "but he's been 
back since Monday. Any message ?" 

"Oh, no, thank you. No." 

Rose wrote her message, not seriously wor- 
ried yet. He would explain this delay, of 
course. He was making some plan that in- 
volved her, or perhaps he would have bad news 
to share with her. But nothing could go 
wrong between them. Once and for all, every- 
thing was right between her and Carmichael. 
She wrote: 
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"Dear, are you ill? Are you troubled about 
something? When are you coming? 

"Rose." 

His answer came on the late night mail. 
She shut her door tight, before she read it, so 
that she need not hear old Jerry creaking down 
the corridor, when he came oflF duty. It was 
her first love letter. Rose read : 

"Dear Little Gu-1, 

"I will try to come Saturday. I want to 
talk to you. 

"Richard Carmichael." 

Again Rose argued that he had so much to 
say, he could not express it on paper. If you 
looked at it so, the brief note was love letter 
enough, and more expressive than much phrase 
making. She bought the tea-cakes he had 
once expressed a preference for, had the rose 
sprigged dress sent home from her laundress', 
by messenger, and after all, wore a white frock 
on Saturday, a little Japanese crepe she had 
picked up at a mark down sale, by Julie's ad- 
vice. It was white, like a bride's. 

He came on the stroke of four. The half 
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hour of waiting before he came had been the 
hardest waiting of all that week. Old Jerry's 
quavering voice was maddeningly deliberate, 
when he telephoned up to announce Mr. Car- 
michael, and the elevator seemed to be slower 
than usual, but it reached the top floor, at last, 
and Rose heard it stop. She heard Car- 
michaers step come up the stair, and she heard 
the little, dry cough that had often told her he 
was coming. She had left her door open, so 
that she could listen for his step. He came 
rather slowly down the corridor, and stopped 
in the open door. Rose saw that he was wear- 
ing a coat she liked, big-shouldered, and fuzzy 
and gray. She saw that his face was fresh col- 
ored from the cold outside. She could not see 
it clearly. The room was not steady before 
her eyes. 

"Well, Little Girl, are you glad to see me?" 
he said. Without waiting for her answer, he 
turned to dispose of his coat on the hat-rack 
that had been installed in the corridor for his 
special benefit. Then he came back into the 
room, closed the door, and seated himself on 
the couch, selecting his favorite red pillow de- 
liberately. 
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IVe had a long, hard week," he said. 
1 know you have," said Rose. "I knew 
you must be having one, and I'm sorry. I'm 
so sorry." 

"That's good of you." 

"Aren't you going to tell me about it?" 

"Why, no. There's nothing to tell you, es- 
pecially. It's been no harder than usual, 
really, I suppose, only I like to growl, because 
you've spoiled me. Don't spoil me too thor- 
oughly." 

"But you had to work harder than usual?" 

"I always do. I work harder every week. 
They're cutting down, at the office, sending 
away better men than I am, and trying to make 
me do their work. Sometimes I think I'll get 
a job as a red cross nurse, instead. They don't 
take men, as a rule, but I'm not brave enough 
to do real fighting. On the whole, I believe 
I'm not tender hearted enough to be a nurse. 
Is your kettle boiling yet?" 

"I'll go and see," said Rose, stiffly. 

The kettle was boiling, and she made the 
tea, with mechanical exactness, and brought in 
the big, bamboo tray. He adjusted it on its 
precarious legs with precision, as usual, took 
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his tea, and began to drink it appreciatively. 

"I've got something to tell you," he said 
then. 

"Yes," said Rose. "Yes?" 

"You know that little Itahan song of your 
friend Tyler's that you thought he composed 
himself? Well, last night, at the Palace — " 

Last night? Had he been at a vaudeville 
performance last night, when she had been tak- 
ing her first dreamless sleep of the week, secure 
in the thought of seeing him to-day? That 
anxious week had been hard enough to live 
through, but this strange half hour was harder. 
What was the matter with Carmichael? He 
was talking on disconnectedly about unimport- 
ant matters, behaving as if the old order of 
events had hypnotized him into forgetting that 
now a new order had begim. What did it 
mean? 

Finally, just when she was ceasing to expect 
it, bewildered, her nerves strained to the break- 
ing point, he put down his half smoked ciga- 
rette, and crossed to her, dropped down on the 
chair-arm, and bent and kissed her hair. Rose 
turned to him, and hid her face on his shoulder, 
and began to cry softly. 
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"It's been so long," she sobbed. 

He let her cry herself quiet, safe in his arms. 
He held her gently, sometimes touching her 
hair, or softly kissing it. 

"Are you really glad to see me?" he said, 
at last. 

Rose lifted radiant eyes, and then he kissed 
her. 

But he kissed her only once, and drew away 
and looked down at her with eyes that were 
strange to her, eyes that looked troubled, and 
something else showed too, through the trou- 
ble ; shame, or fear perhaps. If he was really 
ashamed or afraid, he would tell her why, pres- 
ently. Rose did not care why. All the sense 
of foreboding that had been gathering through 
the week, all anxiety and weariness had left her 
when his arms touched her. It was safety and 
happiness, a surer, sweeter happiness than 
his kisses, just to be there in his arms. She 
pressed closer, closing her eyes. He might 
kiss her again, if he hked. She was waiting. 

"Are you happy?" he said. 

"Yes." 

"Do you think this is wise?" That was a 
curious thing for him to say, but she did not 
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care what he said. She loved the sound of his 
voice. 

"I don't care," she said, with a queer, sudden 
feeling that the words committed her more 
deeply than she intended. "I — don't — care." 

She wished, now, that he would be silent. 
That was better, even, than the sound of his 
voice, silence, and feeling his arms around her. 

"Don't let's talk any more," said Rose, and 
a small, shamed voice that was also hers said, 
"Kiss me." 

We must talk, dear," said Carmichael. 
There is something you must understand. I 
don't want to marry you." 

The silence that Rose had wished for came 
now, Rose's blonde head sank lower on Car- 
michael's shoulder, and then was still. Quite 
motionless, quite unresponsive, and quite imre- 
sisting. Rose rested in his arms. 

Carmichael watched her closely, with an ex- 
pressionless face, waiting for a judicious inter- 
val to elapse before his next words. He said 
them with quiet precision, ahnost as if he had 
rehearsed them, certainly as if he had said simi- 
lar words to other women. 

"I am not a sentimental man. I am adven- 
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turous, romantic perhaps, and — I admit it — 
selfish." Rose did not contest this analysis 
of his character. Apparently he was prepared 
for an argmnent, and disconcerted at not hav- 
ing one. He looked puzzled. 

"We are going to have some good times to- 
gether, you and I," he went on, smoothly, after 
a minute. "But you must not forget that 
there are a lot of men in the world." Perhaps 
Rose was absorbing this profound generaliza- 
tion, but she gave no sign of it. The blonde 
head on his shoulder did not stir. 

"You don't know much about men," asserted 
Carmichael. "And there are a lot of things 
worth learning about them. You need some- 
body like me." 

Still she did not answer, or lift her head. 

"We have to adapt ourselves to the world 
we live in. We have to make compromises," 
said Carmichael, with some of the assurance 
gone from his voice. 

"Rose, do you hear what I'm saying?" he 
asked sharply. 

^I hear," said a mufiled voice. 
'Rose, you're not crying?" A hand reached 
up for his hand, clasped it, pulled it down, and 
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pressed it against dry eyes. Her cheeks felt 
hot, but Rose was not crying. When he tried 
to carry her hand to his lips, it pulled away, but 
he went on, slightly reassured, 

"You are not afraid of me, dear? You need 
not be, I want you to have your own way, 
and give me just what you choose, and no 
more. Rose, are you angry?" 

Her blonde hair took the sim, but did not 
shine, or glisten. It was etherialized by the 
light. Carmichael caught his breath, as he 
looked at it. His voice slipped control, and 
began to tremble, and the hand on her hair 
trembled too. 

"I can't stand this,'' he said. "What are 
you trying to do to me? I'm crazy about you. 
I have been, since the first day I saw you, I 
never felt like this before." 

Rose stirred in his arms, and looked up at 
him, her cheeks still warmly flushed, but her 
eyes quiet and questioning. 

"It's true," he said. "Are you angry? 
Why don't you speak to me?" 

Rose laughed. It was almost her natural 
laugh. "I don't feel like talking," she said. 

They talked very little for the next fifteen 
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minutes. At the end of that time. Rose said 
that she was dining with Terry, and must dress, 
and sent him away. It was the first time since 
he had entered her little brown room that it 
had been Rose who ended an interview between 
them. She set a night to dine with Car- 
michael, and left him imcertain whether she 
would break the engagement, or keep it, 
whether he was to go on making love to her, 
or never to see her again. 

When he had gone, she stood alone by the 
window, looking down at the far-strung hghts. 

There is a saying that a boy is a man, when 
he reaches a man's years, but a girl is kissed 
into womanhood. All girls are not. Girls 
who accepted their first kisses unthinkingly, 
imchanged by them, have later been piqued or 
grieved into womanhood. Sometimes it is a 
great grief, and sometimes a mean and petty 
hurt, that opens the door of that kingdom. It 
is a splendid kingdom to enter, by whatever 
door. 

Rose was still an unawakened girl, after 
Carmichael's first kisses, but when he told her 
that he did not want to marry her. Rose, hid- 
ing her face from him, trying to hide in his 
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arms from the pain of the blow he had struck 
her^ a dull pain that grew sharper and sharper, 
and came closer to her heart, was turning into 
a woman. 

It was a woman's instinct that taught her 
how to disconcert him, to tease him instead of 
reproaching him, to meet his petty craft with 
craft of her own. It was a woman's hunger 
for possession, and blind instinct to keep what 
was hers, that thrilled in her awakening heart, 
as she stood at the window. Rose was a 
woman, now. Rebelhous and angry eyed, she 
wore the crown of her womanhood, and wel- 
comed it only because it gave her power. 

"I won't give him up," she said. She was 
not quite clear what Carmichael meant to ask 
of her, and she would not go too far, but she 
would not turn back yet. If this shabby ro- 
mance was all that the city had to offer her, at 
least she would not be cheated out of romance 
entirely. She would not go empty handed. 
And deep in her heart, the resolve that had 
grown there through the years when she 
watched her father's gradual breaking and 
failure, strengthened her now. She would not 
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give up, as her father had. She would keep 
what was her own. 

For the first time, the city lights that she saw 
from her window were ahen. They held out 
no lure and promise. They lurked in the dark, 
and threatened her, but she would keep what 
was her own, in spite of them. 

"I can take care of myself," said Rose^ to the 
alien lights. "I won't give him up." 



XIV 

**T SHALL go alone," said Julie firmly. 

X "Terry is just a mad Irishman, and you 
are too good-looking, Jimsy." 

Sylvester was correctly gotten up, to the 
gardenia in the button-hole of his frock-coat. 
He had dropped in on the way home from a 
series of impressive functions. He was the 
only one of the three who took his engagement 
book with ujifailing seriousness. He was 
good-looking, as Julie had said, and he made 
no attempt to deny it. 

"Fancy your chiseled countenance on the 
other side of the coflFee pot, too early in the 
morning for your wife to rouge and get away 
with it," pursued Julie, imkindly. "Oh, I am 
awfully sorry for your wife, if ever you have 
one, Jimsy. She will get so tired of trying to 
look worthy of you, that she will give up, and 
come down in cotton crepe kimonos and curl 
papers, half through the honeymoon." 

"Then she'll never finish the honeymoon," 
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said Sylvester, sulkily, "Where are you go- 
ing, and why won't you take me? You don't 
look quite natural," he added, uneasily. 

"Jimsy, you flatter me," said Julie, ear- 
nestly. 

Her toilet was attractive enough, if not thor- 
oughly characteristic of her. Her black gown 
was diaphanous, but demure. The Spanish 
scarf that obscured the daring neck line was 
heavy with silver sequins, and had an effect of 
solid elegance. Julie inspected herself criti- 
cally, and removed the silver butterfly from her 
hair. Her hair was wreathed close to her 
head, and looked on the point of breaking loose 
into curls, but was firmly restrained from do- 
ing so. 

"Tell me what I look like?" she said. 

"Like your own maiden aunt," said Sylves- 
ter. "If you have one. I am not sure that 
you have. I know very little of your past." 

"Don't be cross, Jimsy. I can't take you 
with me, because you would defeat my ends. 
I am working my way into a yoimg man's con- 
fidence, and I shan't get there so fast, if I have 
to talk to him before a third person. But I am 
not bent upon selfish pleasure. You are fa- 
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miliar with that little gem of verse, 'We live for 
those who love us?' Well, that's what I'm do- 
ing, Jimsy, I'm living for Rose. I am going 
to dinner with Mr. Robert Wade." 

"He is an insufferable bore." 

"A bore, Jimsy. Yes." 

"Have you dined alone with him often?" 

"Never before, Jimsy." 

"Well, you never will again." 

"If I feel satisfied with him, after inspecting 
him closely to-night, Mr. Wade will probably 
take most of his dinners with Rose, in future." 

"Mr. Wade is—" 

"Jimsy, say nothing that you will regret. 
Mr. Wade is a thoroughly eligible young 



man." 



"He's no more eligible than I am," said Syl- 
vester, hotly. 

"Oh, you're eligible enough," said Julie, 
carelessly, beginning to put on her gloves. 
"But Rose wouldn't marry you. She'd marry 
your second best piano first. You are just her 
brother, and not her favorite brother." 

"Maybe not," said Sylvester, really hurt by 
this last accusation. "But I know when to 
worry about Rose, and you and her favorite 



r 
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brother don't seem to know. I don't go bat- 
ting with eligible young men, and make Rose 
the excuse for it, when Rose is in trouble — " 

Julie was getting into her most subdued 
evening coat, a gorgeous, shimmering affair, in 
spite of the subdued coloring. She swung 
round sharply, and looked at Sylvester. 
"What trouble is Rose in?" she demanded. 

"She's got a man on her mind." 

"What man?" 

"How should I know? I'm not her favorite 
brother. She doesn't tell me her secrets. But 
she's losing her appetite, and she's sulky and 
sweet by turns. I know the signs." 

"Loss of appetite is not such a serious sign, 
with the rest of us, as with you," said Julie. 
"Don't worry about Rose, Jimsy. If she 
wants our help, she'll tell us. Worrying cer- 
tainly won't help her. You are a sweet thing, 
Jimsy," Julie added irrelevantly. 

"Your equipage has arrived," said Sylvester, 
still rather sulky. "I shall stay here a while, 
and read. I shall not go down with you." 

"Say good night sweetly, and smile," in- 
sisted Julie. Sylvester finally obeyed, and 
then and only then she answered the telephone 
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which had been trymg for some minutes to an- 
nounce Mr. Wade's arrival, and swept out of 
the room and down the stairs. 

Mr. Wade was waiting below, to escort her 
to his irreproachably appointed limousine. 
Julie, fixing her eyes upon the lights of the 
Avenue with the rapt gaze which she had culti- 
vated for Mr. Wade's benefit, because he asso- 
ciated it with high literary inspirations, and it 
excused her silence when she could think of 
nothing to say to him, had first given Mr. 
Wade an appraising glance. 

In his correct evening things, he was not 
quite so ornamental as Sylvester, but he had 
an indefinable air of having of tener been cor- 
rectly dressed. He was tall, and square shoul- 
dered, and blond, and distinctly pleasant to 
look at. He was all that Julie had said of him 
to Sylvester, and a very nice boy, besides. 
Julie smiled at him. 

His smile, in response, was attractive, show- 
ing the nice, white teeth which helped to make 
him such a valuable young man eugenically, as 
Julie had explained to Sylvester. 

"We are exactly on time," he said. "And I 
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am taking you to the Santa Regina. Will 
that be right?" 

"Quite right," said Julie, with exaggerated 
sweetness. She did not like the Santa Regina. 
She had felt an unreasoning but firmly 
grounded dislike for it, ever since she first en- 
tered its stately doors, but it was an eminently 
suitable choice for Mr. Wade to make, and as 
they followed the slow moving head waiter to 
the table which he had carefully reserved, she 
saw that the dining-rooms there were an emi- 
nently suitable background for him. 

She listened respectfully, while he ordered 
just the dinner she expected him to order, and 
just the dinner that any other young man 
might have ordered. He was a healthy young 
man, with nothing of the epicure about him. 
Certainly he was all that she had represented 
him to Sylvester, to-day and in other discus- 
sions since she adopted him. 

Not too rich to be loved for himself, like a 
certain Wall Street magnate who had been so 
long in Julie's train that she could have turned 
him over to Rose without trouble, and not too 
poor; love in a garret would be impossible for 
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an impressive creature like Rose, even a garret 
in Dugan's Alley ; not so good-looking as Syl- 
vester, and not so ingratiating as Terry, Mr. 
Wade was an ideal parti, almost too good to 
be true. And he was not too clever. Julie 
could not dwell on this last good quality so 
enthusiastically as usual, to-night. 

"You look tired, Mrs. Davenant," he re- 
marked, in his nice, crisp voice. Was there a 
shade more of his English accent in it than 
usual? 

"Never say that to a woman," flashed Julie, 
and regretted it instantly. It was not the re- 
ply he expected, and it interfered with his men- 
tal processes. 

"Mustn't I, Mrs. Davenant?" 

**It was very considerate and sweet of you to 
say it to me." 

The waiter was taking away the serving 
plates, and it was a relief to stop looking at the 
bare expanse of them. Julie decided that the 
pink and blue table service at the Santa Regina 
was the ugliest specimen of china decorating in 
New York, and smiled companionably at Mr. 
Wade. 

"What a restful thing a friendly silence is," 
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her host remarked, instantly. He had hit 
upon a sentiment that was barred by the 
Mother, Home and Heaven Club as a partic- 
ularly threadbare bromide. 

^*How true that is," said Julie, and began at 
once to discuss the suffrage question, neglect- 
ing her social duties no longer. 

Julie knew Mr. Wade's views on the suf- 
frage question, she knew his mother's maiden 
name, and all the colorless details of his blame- 
less college career. She knew what he was 
going to say next in particular instances, and 
she knew the general range of the remarks it 
was possible for him to make undej any condi- 
tions. She maintained that it was this ingen- 
uousness which had first recommended him to 
her. He was very ingenuous to-night. She 
put him through a suitable set of remarks, and 
ate her excellent dinner coiu'se by coiu'se, and 
as she did so, not because of any one remark or 
any one course, but gradually and inevitably, 
as a bucket might fill with water, drop by drop, 
Julie saw that she was tired of him, fed up, as 
the popular phrase aptly puts it, with Mr. 
Robert Wade. 

She was tired of him, and she was tired of 
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lunching with him soberly in tea-rooms, and 
attending opera with him in a grand tier box, 
instead of in orchestra stalls, with Terry. She 
was tired of discreet toilets, and discreet be- 
havior. She had talked like a mother, and 
dressed like a maiden amit, too long. 

Between the close drawn velvet curtains, she 
caught a glimpse of the street, a decorous, 
empty cross street, but still a New York street, 
and it led to other streets that were not so de- 
corous; familiar streets, that were yet forever 
new to her. And she was dining at the Santa 
Regina, with a person of alien blood. For a 
moment, hei: soul rebelled, and it became intol- 
erable to her to sit still in her gilded chair. 
And unfortunately, Mr. Wade selected that 
moment to become dissatisfied with his cigar. 

When Terry lost his temper, and addressed 
reproaches to a waiter, in the first foreign lan- 
guage that occurred to him, which might or 
might not be the waiter's native tongue, the 
waiter was angry, and Terry was ashamed of 
himself, and soon they both forgave and forgot 
the incident. But this cold disapproval in Mr. 
Wade's eye was something that the waiter 
might forgive,' but Julie could not. 
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The cigar, which was a slender Havana one, 
seemed to grow smaller and smaller, on the 
waiter's tray, imder Mr. Wade's cold eyes. 
The waiter looked personally responsible, and 
Julie began to feel personally responsible, too. 
Julie wondered what her host would have said 
to the waiter if she had not been present, and 
what more he would have said if he had not 
been restrained by the consciousness that he 
was a perfect gentleman. A horror of his cor- 
rectly ordered mental processes swept over her. 

"You may take it away. You need not 
bring another," said the courteous voice of her 
host. He told Julie what was wrong with the 
cigar, and excused himself to go and select one 
personally. 

Julie sat in frozen silence, until he was out of 
sight. Then she flashed the injured waiter a 
dazzling smile, rose hastily, and swept out of 
the room. Her coat check was in her own post- 
session. She got her coat, reconnoitered from 
behind the screen at the cloak room door, for a 
minute, saw that the coast was clear, and fled 
across the entrance hall, out of the door, and 
down the steps. She waved away the hover- 
ing taxis. Her escort might think of looking 
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for her in a taxi, if he followed her, but it 
would not occur to him that she might be 
walking home. She almost ran round the cor- 
ner, and hurried breathlessly for the first block 
or two down the Avenue. 

When she was out of sight from the Santa 
Regina, she stepped out gayly down the street, 
a free woman, safe from false restraint and 
the eligible young man. 

She had walked a good many blocks before 
the exaltation of flight ebbed. Then she 
thought of her coffee, now cooling in its pink 
and blue cup on the dinner table. Coffee at 
the Santa Regina was good, but she knew 
where it was better. Julie crossed over to 
Broadway, and walked on, down to Barton's. 

In the big, showy rooms on the ground floor, 
the dinner crowd had thinned, and the after 
theater crowd had yet to appear, but a number 
of tables were taken. Even in a crowded 
room, Julie would have been a conspicuous fig- 
ure, with the spell of her newly gained freedom 
upon her, and the joy of escape in her eyes. 
Julie was imcomf ortably conscious that she was 
conspicuous. There was not a waiter in sight 
who knew her. 
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"Madame is joining a party?" said the man 
she beckoned to. 

"Two places, please," said Julie, authorita- 
tively. She was without an escort, and, as she 
found when she felt in vain for her purse in 
the little brocaded bag she was carrying, she 
was also without money. But she meant to 
have her coffee, in spite of this. It was almost 
time for dancing to be in full swing upstairs. 
Scattered groups of people were taking the Kft 
to the rooms there, already. She could way- 
lay some man she knew to come to her rescue, 
if she watched, if not Tyler or somebody from 
Dugan's Alley, somebody in the Ferris crowd. 
Barton's was their regular stamping groimd. 

Julie ordered an ice, and directed the waiter 
to bring the gentleman's demi-tasse with hers. 
He took the order. He still viewed her with 
suspicion, even after she mentioned a gentle- 
man, but he filled her order, and brought the 
ice. 

The coffee was better than usual, but she 
could not enjoy it. Her position was too pre- 
carious. She thought of getting Terry or Syl- 
vester on the phope, but that seemed weak. It 
was braver to trust to fate, although fate was 
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serving her badly. Nobody that she knew or 
wanted to know took the hft for the dancing- 
rooms. The waiter eyed her with increasing 
coldness. Julie felt meek enough to confess 
that she had invented the gentleman, and per- 
mit herself to be evicted, without finishing her 
coffee. 

But just then, the gentleman arrived. 

He was slightly flushed and out of breath, as 
if he had been making haste, but had suffered 
no mental inconvenience from it. He was an 
impressive young gentleman. He commanded 
instant respect from the waiter and Julie. 
He seated himself opposite to her, unsmiling, 
but still courteous. Julie was finishing her 
dinner, as she began it, with the eligible young 
man. 

"Bring one apricot brandy, and one white 
chartreuse," he said to the waiter. 

White chartreuse was Julie's favorite 
liqueur, but it would have been arrogance to 
suppose that he recalled that fact, as he sat re- 
garding her with amiable, absent eyes. 

"I felt ill. I was tired. I did not want to 
stay there," stammered Julie. He ignored 
her explanations. He made no attempt to ex- 
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plain when he had discovered her absence, and 
begun to follow her. 

Julie finished her liqueur in meek silence, and 
trailed after him, to the door. His car was 
outside. He helped her in, and she sank back 
on the cushions, in some confusion. Was Mr. 
Wade angry? Was he too self-satisfied to be 
disturbed by what she had done? Or was his 
indifference merely a pose, to impress her? It 
did impress her. Julie really admired him, and 
hunted for words to tell him so. 

But Julie did not tell him. An extraordi- 
nary interruption prevented her. They were 
turning into a darker street. As they did so, 
Julie, abruptly, and without warning, found 
herself clasped in a warm embrace. It was an 
inexpert embrace, but difficult to break away 
from. She struggled, indignantly, but before 
she could free herself, a sudden kiss had landed 
in the region of her left ear. Though misdi- 
rected, it was ardent. The man she had chosen 
out of an imworthy world for Rose had kissed 
her. 

Julie pushed him away, and regarded him, 
from her corner of the car, indignantly, and 
then wistfully. He was overcome by his pre- 
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sumption already. How awkwardly he had 
made love. He was actually new at the game. 
What a nice boy he was, this clean, vital boy. 

"You really are almost good enough for 
her," sighed Julie. "Of course, I have only 
been teasing Jimsy, and trying to amuse my- 
self. I did not seriously mean to go in for 
match-making. But it would not have been a 
bad idea. Really, why couldn't you fall in 
love with each other? If I had you in one of 
my books, I would make you. You're a per- 
fect pair. You have looks, and health, and 
youth, and you're both a little stupid," she 
added tenderly. 

"I don't know what you are talking about. 
I often don't," said the eligible young man, ad- 
miringly. "But I love you. When are you 
going to marry me?" 

After rejecting this proposal as gently as she 
knew how, but in terms that he thoroughly un- 
derstood, and promising to give him tea next 
day, Julie descended from Mr. Wade's effec- 
tive looking car at her own door, a rather weary 
and dejected figure, and trailed her drooping 
finery up the steps and into the immaculate 
entrance hall. There, seriously discussing her 
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latest heroine with the curly-headed hall-boy, 
one of her staunch admirers, Julie f oimd Terry, 
and some of her weariness left her at sight of 
him. Julie told him so, and she took him up- 
stairs to concoct an egg-nog which he declared 
would complete the process of resting her. 

**You're more than tired. You're both- 
ered," Terry said, as he gave her the foaming 
glass. "What have you been doing?" 

"Just playing, my dear," said Julie, "play- 
ing at rather a silly little game. I shan't play 
it any more. Do you want me to tell you 
about it?" 

"No," said Terry. Then he began to move 
deftly about the room, shading one light, put- 
ting out another, imtil he made an effect that 
pleased him. AU other lights were out, and 
the room was softly lit by two Japanese candle 
lamps, placed on the floor, where their sleepy 
light was out of the way of tired eyes. Then 
he adjusted Julie's cushions so that she was 
more comfortable on the divan, and made him- 
self comfortable in his own way, drawing a low 
chair close, and leaning forward to look up at 
her, holding his favorite little squat pipe, un- 
lighted, in his hands caressingly. 
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Even by the soft candle-light, Julie looked 
pale and tired. 

"What a white face it is," said Terry. 
"What a poor little white face." 

"I am troubled about Rose/' said Julie. 
" Jimsy advanced the novel idea, to-night, that 
she has a man on her mind. I tried to get it 
out of his head. There's nothing to do about 
it, and he'd be sure to try to do something. 
Darling Jimsy. He didn't mention Car- 
michael, though." 

"I'm not so sure it is Carmichael," said 
Terry, "and you mustn't be troubled. She 
couldn't get in very deep with any man with- 
out our guessing. She hasn't a thought we 
don't guess, bless her. At least, we could 
guess them all, if we spent time enough at it, 
and were curious. You know more about the 
state of her affections than she does." 

"Do I?" said Julie, thoughtfuUy. "Terry 
dear, we are a queer lot, women ; with the indis- 
cretions we commit to avoid committing worse 
indiscretions; the secrets we tell, and the se- 
crets we keep. I am tired of being a woman." 

Terry reached for her hand. Julie pulled it 
away. "Oh, go home. Don't sympathize 
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with me, or I shall cry my eyes out," she said, 
"and I shall talk to you." 

"Does it hurt again?" 

"It hurts again, my dear, as if it had hap- 
pened to-day. And it is just ten years ago to- 
day that I sent him back to Naples. Just ten 
years since I lost Keith." 



ON the flight ^liien Rose defied New Tork 
from her window, she felt like an im- 
portant enou^ part of the social order to 
retard its progress substantially by stepping 
aside. But the world went on as before, and 
it was a good world in her eyes. 

Her work for the doctor did not seem like 
dreary hack-work, now, but like a personal 
favor that she was glad to do him. iExhaustive 
treatises on the social habits of extinct tribes 
with unpronounceable names did not look so 
dull to her now; she was tolerant of them, be- 
cause she was full of a tender pity for their 
author, side-tracked, and far from the beating 
heart of life. 

"The girl knows what I want before I know 
it myself, and gets it for me," the doctor told 
his wife. "Whether it's a sharp lead pencil, or 
a memorandum I put in the wastebasket by 
mistake. She has common sense, and there is 
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no nonsense about her. If no man comes 
along, and upsets her • — " 

Mrs. Carpenter, keeping the secrets of her 
sex, smiled wisely, and did not correct his esti- 
mate. But, though she had never heard of 
Carmichael, she was a normal woman herself, 
and could gauge the state of another woman's 
love affair from observing her, without being 
in her confidence. 

She saw Rose so constantly that she could 
gauge it more accurately than Terry or Sylves- 
ter, or even Julie. And Rose was not on 
guard with the good lady, as she was with her 
three friends. She betrayed no embarrass- 
ment if one of the men ran across him in her 
rooms, and glared at him, and tried to outstay 
him. 

Rose, who had never kept an important se- 
cret in her life, had come suddenly into her in- 
heritance of guile. She was most on her guard 
with Julie, for fear that the topaz eyes would 
see to the bottom of her heart. 

"What is between you and me is our own 
affair," Carmichael had said once, and Rose 
agreed with him. She kept their secret jeal- 
ously. Nobody was to know, nobody was to 
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suspect, but safe between the four brown walls 
of her tiny room Rose was sheltering a miracle. 

The little brown rooms at the top of the town 
were a worthy shrine for it, so remote and 
alone. The lights that Rose and Carmichael 
watched from her window were infinite miles 
away. Here they had no future to plan for 
together, and no memories to share. They had 
only the magic present. It seemed to Rose 
that no two people had ever been so alone in 
the history of the world as herself and Car- 
michael. 

Away from the brown walls that sheltered it, 
it was hard for Rose to believe in her miracle. 
Carmichael's face had a tantalizing way of 
eluding her eyes, if she tried to pictm-e it 
clearly to herself in thinking of him. She had 
no illusions about his appearance. She knew 
well enough that he was a narrow shouldered, 
fussily groomed man, with a compelling smile, 
and eyes that told you nothing. Sometimes 
her feeling for him seemed like a delusion that 
she could argue herself out of. The soimd of 
his step on the stair left her cold. She would 
listen for the little, dry cough that sometimes 
heralded his arrival, and tell herself that this 
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time she would keep her sanity. This time 
the wonder was not to be. 

When he opened her door, she would make 
no move toward him. That was part of a 
secret agreement with herself, which helped her 
to keep her self-respect. He had given her no 
claim upon him, and she asserted none. Not so 
much as a good-night kiss was hers by right. 
Rose stood still, with her eyes on his face, until 
Carmichael came close, and took her in his 
arms. 

"IVe been thinking a lot about you, dear," 
he would say, or he would say nothing at all, 
and hold her close and closer, until she escaped, 
and went to preside at her tea-tray. 

The old ceremony of tea-drinking went on as 
before. Rose insisted upon it. She was cling- 
ing persistently to every custom and habit they 
formed, as something to count upon, something 
to be sure of, in this shifting relation of hers. 
There was a certain great-coat of Carmichael's 
that she permitted herself to be engulfed in for 
a breathless minute, every time he appeared in 
it, because, the first time he wore it, he had 
proved to her that it was big enough for two. 
There was a certain cup that she kept exclu- 
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sivelyforhisuse. And she poured him his two 
cups of tea inexorably, when he came in the 
afternoon. 

"Why ?" pleaded CarmichaeL 

"Why not?" said Rose, "If you don't want 
tea, what do you want?'' 

"I am not entirely prepared to say," he an- 
swered, in an expressionless voice. It was the 
kind of speech that made Rose vaguely uncom- 
fortable, so she ignored it. 

So he did what she asked, drank the tea, and 
smoked two cigarettes, and watched Rose 
smoke one, stiffly, as if the eyes of Green River 
were upon her, for smoking was still a new ac- 
complishment with Rose. Then and only then 
he was privileged to hold out a hand, and say, 

"Now are you coming over here on the couch, 
beside me?" and Rose came, stepping out of the 
real world into the world of dreams. While 
she made the tea, the cups had been hard to 
manage in her trembhng hands, awkward with 
rising excitement, that she felt because it was 
almost time for her to take that step. Her day 
had been only a preparation for it, a long, 
dazed preparation, a gathering hunger, and so 
were her nights. On the nights before he was 
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coming to see her, she would wake and lie for 
hours sleepless and content waiting for it to be 
day, because that day he might come. 

And the miracle that she waited for never 
failed her, the change in the world that came 
when his arms reached out for her, and she 
slipped into them. The beat of her heart, the 
rhythm of her breathing, everything about her 
changed, and all the clocks kept changed time. 
An hour passed so quickly that she could not 
beheve it had gone, and all the while it seemed 
to be standing still, arrested, holding its breath. 

It was a very simple thing that created her 
mu-acle, only his nearness, and his arms around 
her. She would sit for long mmutes, lightly 
held, with her head on his shoulder, dreaming 
and content. There were many such minutes. 
He was always making love to her, and he was 
almost always gentle. She liked to keep her 
eyes tight shut, and he laughed at her for this. 

"Some day you'll go fast asleep, like this,'* 
he told her once. 

"I feel like a little girl being taken care of/' 
said Rose, drowsily. 

"You — aren't a little girl, but I am taking 
care of you," said Carmichael. 
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In these days, Rose did not enjoy their din- 
ner parties as much as their tea-parties. It 
was a startling change, to come out of a small, 
softly lit room where you could make love, into 
a large, brightly lit room where you could not. 
Rose had a nightmare notion that some day 
Carmichael would confuse the two, and kiss her 
when he was putting her into her coat, in a 
restaurant. Her knives and forks mixed 
themselves up unaccoimtably, under his eyes. 
She could not refrain from making awkward 
attempts to save money for him, insisting that 
she did not want dessert, and that one portion 
was enough for two. But whatever difference 
of opinion they had at the table, whatever queer 
little burst Of bad temper, inexplicable to Rose 
herself, even while she gave way to it, was all 
put right, as if by magic, when they were alone 
on the couch in her softly lit room once more. 

The two dined now at less pretentious places 
than Franco's, places where he liked to eat din- 
ner, not where he Uked to give parties. His 
natural taste in food was simple and healthy. 
In the Broadway restaurants, the waiters did 
not defer to him as they did to Sylvester and 
Terry, but he was quite at home in his favorite 
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chop houses and grill rooms. It was at a 
small, down town grill room that he told Rose 
he could cook a better steak than the two indi- 
vidual steaks on the small platters before them, 
and asked for a chance to try. 

*'I will wash all the dishes/' he said. "You 
see what a domestic character I am developing 
into. There is no telling what you could make 
of me « — if you would." 

That dinner in her rooms was long deferred, 
and it was always Rose who deferred it. She 
was trying not to see Carmichael in the even- 
ing so often. The tea-parties were as restful 
and precious to her as ever, but in the evening 
she felt restless and nervous when they were 
together. She would get opera tickets from 
Sylvester, or cards to picture shows from 
Terry on the evenings reserved for Carmichael, 
and say good-night to him downstairs, under 
old Jerry's sleepy but watchful eyes. 

But one day, when the pattering downpour 
of winter rain was making her cozy rooms 
cozier than ever, blurring the view of the rain- 
washed streets, and shutting her closely in 
within the brown walls, he telephoned her, for 
the first time that week. 
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"I thought I'd lost you. Where have you 
been?" said Rose. 

"No, you haven't lost me. You don't ever 
need to, you know. It's up to you," he said, 
**I've been out of town. There wasn't time to 
let you know. May I come to tea? No, it's 
five now, too late for tea. How about din- 
ner?" 

Rose had promised to spend that night with 
Julie. She hesitated. "I'll have dinner with 
you, if you want me to," she said. 

"Yes, or I could have dinner with you." 

"I'd have to break an engagement. I'm not 
really free this evening." 

"I'm not worth breaking engagements for. 
I'm busy now, but I'll try to get up the first of 
next week." 

"No, come to-night," said Rose. "Come to 
dinner here. I want you to." 

"Not unless you really want me." 

"Please." 

Rose, spreading her tiny round table for 
Carmichael, wondered why she had put off this 
party for so long. It was very right that they 
should be dining alone here together, shut in by 
the dark and the rain. She made her prepara- 
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tions as deftly as she did for Terry, or Sylves- 
ter, but they seemed like preparations she had 
never made before. A delightful novelty and 
a new importance attended the least of them. 
She lingered over the placing of each bit of 
Japanese china, each bit of silver from home. 
She vs^ashed and dried the lettuce leaf by leaf, 
in old Hannah's best manner, and made the 
dressing by Sylvester's recipe. 

The meal did her credit, as a good house- 
keeper from Green River, and as a sophisti- 
cated dweller in studios, who had learned to like 
red wine sauce with steak, and use garlic ju- 
diciously, and the little table looked cozy and 
intimate, set for two. Carmichael, who had 
not been permitted to cook the steak, but had 
been allowed the extravagance of buying cham- 
pagne, approved of all her arrangements. 

But he did not do justice to the pretty meal, 
and neither did Rose. She was used to the 
sight of his face on the other side of a table, but 
this table was her own, and that made the ex- 
perience bewilderingly new. That was the 
only reason she could think of for the excite- 
ment she felt. She could not keep her eyes 
from the face across the table, so familiar, and 
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yet so strange. Whenever she looked at him, 
Carmichael was looking at her, with bright, 
hard eyes. His hand shook, as they touched 
glasses, over the'candle-ht table. 

"What's the matter? Don't you like your 
steak?" she said. "Aren't you well?" 

"I'm particularly well," he said. 
'Aren't you happy?" 

'Are you happy. Rose? Are you happy 
enough?" 

He had come round to her side of the table, 
and divided the last of the champagne between 
their two glasses. Now she held out hers to 
him. 

"You don't like to finish things," he said, 
when he took it, "do you, Rose?" 

"Don't I ?" said Rose, avoiding his eyes. 

"Do you?" 

"I don't know what you mean." 

"Do you want to know?" 

"We must clear the table. It's bad house- 
keeping to let dishes stand. But I shan't let 
you wash the dishes. I don't trust you." 

"No, you don't trust me, do you? Perhaps 
you are wise. What do you think of me, any- 
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way? Be just to me. I did try to run away 
from you once, you know." 

"Well, you'll have to run away from me 
again soon. I am going to send you home di- 
rectly." 

"Not directly," said Carmichael, drawing 
her down on the couch. A few minutes later, 
it was he who suggested clearing the table. 
He washed the dishes after all, and very deftly. 

"You must have washed them for youi* 
mother, on Simday nights, when the maid was 
out," said Rose. "I'm glad you came from a 
little town, too." 

"Do you wish I'd never left it? Sometimes 
I do," he said. 

He was very gentle, that evening, and he 
asked her no more of the strange little ques- 
tions that piqued and puzzled her. Rose was 
not so glad of this as usual. They went on 
puzzling her. The questions, or something 
else, made her unendurably restless. It was 
his eyes that grew sleepy and soft, as they sat 
together. Rose's were wide awake, and burn- 
ing, and deep. When he said goodnight, he 
looked into them very kindly, and kissed her 
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forehead and her hand at the door, making 
deferential good-byes only after a pretty fash- 
ion he had sometimes. But before he closed 
the door, he came back and caught her roughly 
in his arms. 

"How long do you suppose I can keep this 
up?" he said. "I have been patient, but I am 
human, dear — and so are you." 

On the morning mail next day, Rose got an 
unexpected letter from Carmichael. 



XVI 






Hear Little Girl: 

You have some thinking to do. If you and 
I were alone on a desert island, you should 
make all the decisions, and you shall make 
them here. Do not he afraid of me. But be- 
fore you shut any beauty and color out of your 
life, remember that beauty and color are rare. 
You are too young to realize how rare they are. 
* 'Until you are quite sure you want to see me 
again, 

"RiCHABD." 

Rose stood by her window, reading this letter 
from Carmichael. The letter was three days 
old, and she knew it by heart. The world she 
saw from her window was indeed drained of 
beauty and color. The gray February day 
had the bleak chill of winter and the barren 
emptiness of early spring. It was a windless, 
empty, sunless day. 

289 
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The ni^it after it came she had cried herself 
to sleep with Ridiard's letter under her pillow. 
Liast ni^t she had been devising replies to it 
until long after midnight, and crumpling them 
into her waste basket one by one, struggling to 
hit upon some combination of words that would 
hurt him as much as his words hurt her. This 
morning the letter had lost its sting. Dry 
eyed and dispassionate, she told herself that it 
was a cowardly letter, but she did not resent its 
cowardice. There was only an empty, aching 
place where her brain ought to have been. She 
wanted to think, but she could not think any 
more. 

She had just received her mother's daily bul- 
letin of Green River news. The Ladies' Aid 
Society was to present "Arms and the Man," 
with Gilbert as the Chocolate Cream soldier. 
The skating was good. Her father's cold was 
getting better. 

"And isn't it awful about the Myers girls?" 
the letter ended, without further describing or 
explaining their calamity. Rose had no idea 
what it was. This ending was not a rhetorical 
device to arouse interest, as might have been 
inferred, but a lapse due to absent-mindedness. 
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It was an old habit of her mother's, and Rose 
could smile at it faintly, even to-day. 

Rose held the two letters in her hand, her 
mother's letter, and Richard's, and looked at 
them helplessly. In all they said, and all they 
stood for, they were so imlike that they might 
have been written in diflFerent languages. 
What would Green River think of Richard? 

Rose knew. Green River would say that 
there was no excuse for Richard, and very little 
excuse for her. Nice girls did not drift into 
situations hke this. Men who tried to involve 
them in situations like this were cads, men with 
a yellow streak, men not worth a serious 
thought. It had always been hard for Rose to 
believe that such men existed. They were 
nightmare creatures, apart from real life, un- 
believably perverted and cruel, like the lover 
in the Heart of Midlothian. Richard was not 
like that ; he was Richard. If the old, uncom- 
promising Green River standards of right and 
wrong could dispose of him only by condemn- 
ing him entirely, they were no use to her. She 
did not want to modify them. She believed in 
them absolutely. Only, they were no help to 
her now. 
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What would her father say about Ridiard? 

If it was good skating now, in Green Hirer, 
it was good sleighing, too; qoick, breath- 
taking gliding over the hard packed snow and 
precarious ice, with the ice glazed snow in the 
fields stretdiing far to rig^t and left of the 
road, glittering wickedly in the morning sun; 
gliding thickly wrapped, warm and safe, 
throu^ the cold, beside her father. 

The horse would frisk and prance throu^ 
the frost bitten air, and shy at things that were 
not really there, and enjoy itself, and her 
father, letting it take its own gait, with his sure, 
but kind hand on the reins, would enjoy it too, 
and chuckle excitedly. 

But when they had been carried far out of 
town, in one headlong dash, they would settle 
down to steadier going, in the silence and peace 
of the snow, with no sound but the faint tinkle 
of their own bells to break the silence, faintly 
chiming bells, that did not seem to be connected 
with their sleigh at all, but to come echoing 
straight out of fairyland. Then her father 
would half close his eyes, and look out over the 
snow, and say that near sighted eyes saw 
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farther than other people's eyes, and perhaps 
he would turn suddenly to Rose, and oflFer her 
a penny for her thoughts, and she would tell 
him her thoughts, and when they were told, 
they would not tire her brain any more. And 
her father would tell her what to do about 
Richard. 

But the old sleigh and the wide, white snow 
were far away from this little brown room, and 
there was no trace of her father here. This 
room was full of Richard. How could such a 
tiny room remind her of him in so many ways ? 
She had been sitting on the window-sill, where 
she was sitting now, when he spoke to her first. 
He had burned a tiny hole in that blue pillow 
cover, with a cigarette ash. He had hung Gil- 
bert's picture in that dark comer, because he 
was jealous of it, and could see it as he sat 
leaning forward on the couch, with a cigarette 
between the tips of his fingers, and his keen 
features softened by the curling smoke — 

She could no more think clearly in this room 
than she could think with Carmichaers provoc- 
ative eyes upon her. She could put her desk 
to rights, occupy herself somehow in the doc- 
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tor's library until ten, when his working hours 
began. She hurried out of the haunted room, 
and started for Doctor Carpenter's. 

But the doctor's friendly, brown leather 
room was haunted too. Carmichael's voice 
had spoken to her so often, over the telephone 
there, to ask her if she had slept well, or worn 
her rubbers, on rainy days, or if she were free 
to dine with him. Carmichael looked at her 
now out of the doctor's kindly old eyes when 
he paid her an unaccustomed compliment, 

"You look like your name flower to-day. 
Miss Rose." 

Did he not see that the color in her cheeks 
was feverish, and there were dark circles under 
her eyes? Was she only a pretty girl in a 
fresh white blouse, to him and the rest of the 
world? She did not ask for advice, she could 
settle her own hard problem, if only somebody 
guessed that she was in trouble, and felt sorry 
for her. 

She had lunch at the Carpenters', and 
worked an hour overtime in the afternoon. 
Her work fretted her instead of absorbing her, 
but she dreaded stopping. It was four when 
she left. Another day was almost lived 
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through. The sky had cleared. Rose walked 
the three miles or so to Julie's. The brisk walk 
stirred her healthy blood, and she felt more 
aUve all over, and almost happy, as she entered 
the white painted door. 

Rose had never entered Julie's door without 
a thrill of anticipation, and she did not now. 

"Mrs. Davenant is expecting me," she told 
the hall-boy. That was always true. Julie 
was always expecting her, always ready to 
amuse or advise her. Julie should read Car- 
michael's letter, if she was alone to-day. 

Julie's big, low-ceiled room was oppressively 
warm. It smelled of incense, and wood-smoke 
from the dying fire that gave the only light in 
the room. Rose, coming suddenly into the 
scented half-dark, from the chill, afternoon air, 
felt dizzy and faint on the threshold. 

"Junol" cried Terry, jumping up from a 
chair by the fire. 

Juno. Rose smiled faintly. How httle she 
deserved the old, gallant nickname to-day. 

"We had marrons glace for tea, but now 
they are all gone, darling," said Julie, from the 
divan comer nearest the fire. 

"But the most important feature of the fimc- 
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tion remains/' said Sylvester. "Let me ex- 
hibit it to you," he oflFered Rose his arm, with 
ceremony, and conducted her to the divan. 

"One goddess,*' he said, "approaches the 
shi*ine of another/* 

"Yes, come along, Juno dear, and consult 
the oracle," said Terry, switching on an electric 
light inside a crimson shaded lantern above the 
divan. 

"Don't be silly, children," said Julie. 
"Rose, open your mouth, and shut your eyes." 
She drew Rose down beside her, on the divan 
cushions, and thrust something into her hands, 
something fluflFy and small, that nestled and 
stirred in her lap. 

"But it's only a kitten," said Rose stupidly, 
opening her eyes. 

Sylvester groaned. Terry dropped on his 
knees, and expostulated, while the small, gray 
bunch of fluflF put out a paw to him, and 
purred. 

"I kiss your hand," said Terry, and bent 
gingerly over the paw. "Only a kitten? Ir- 
reverent mortal, this is the kitten; direct de- 
scendant of the Sphynx; seventh kitten of a 
seventh cat. Approach, and learn your fate. 
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If she mews when you pull her tail, you will 
be married within the year/* 

"Pull her tail indeed 1" protested Rose, clasp- 
ing the warm bundle protectingly to her breast. 

"Fed upon nectar and ambrosia," said Syl- 
vester. "What is ambrosia, anyway? Do 
you drink it or eat it? I know what nectar is; 
I had some once, at a soda fountain. It is vile 
claret cup." 

"Nonsense. She eats cream, chicken soup 
and lettuce, and flowers from the furs of 
guests," said Julie. "Take off your violets. 
Rose. They're artificial, but she may not 
know the diflFerence. She ate several violets 
off Mrs. Stuyvesant yesterday." 

"What's her name?" said Rose. 

"Diantha. I got her at the grocer's. She 
was playing with breakfast rolls on the coun- 
ter. She isn't much bigger than a breakfast 
roll, is she? As for being an oracle, that's a 
libel. No kitten would look so wise, if she 
really were wise ; she'd be trying to hide it." 

"Well, she does look spirituelle," insisted 
Terry, but he ceased to worship. "What she 
really needs is a high-ball." The kitten mewed 
disconsolately. 
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"A temperance kitten," said Terry, shocked, 
and went off to the kitchenette, to make a high- 
ball for himself. 

"The kitten motif. Diantha and the dipso- 
maniac," announced Sylvester, and went to the 
piano, where he proceeded to improvise a com- 
position that began like the Maiden's Prayer, 
and ended in chaos. 

" Jimsy, don't you know you are making my 
head ache?" protested Julie. "Don't you love 
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Ask your own heart. Have you deserved 
my love? Listen to this, guilty woman," said 
Sylvester, striking great, muffled chords, "The 
requiem for him who was Robert Wade." 

Julie approached the piano slowly, as if 
drawn against her will, sank down on the piano 
bench, and hid her face contritely against the 
keyboard. 

"Rest, perturbed spirit," said Sylvester. 

Diantha escaped abruptly from Rose's re- 
straining hands, and marched, with tail erect, 
to meet Terry, as he emerged from the kitchen- 
ette, with his highball in his hand. He caught 
her up by the neck, and let her dangle a mo- 
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ment, near his glass. The contents appeared 
to tempt her. 

"No, you don't," said Terry, "youVe lost 
your chance at this. He that will not when he 
may — " 

Every careless phrase seemed to echo her 
own thoughts, and caricature her tragedy. 
She could listen no longer. Kose got up 
blindly from the couch. 

"Aren't you happy with us, dear?" asked 
Julie. 

"I am crazy about you. That's why I came 
in," said Rose. "But I have a dinner engage- 
ment, and now I've got to go home and dress." 

"You have a dinner engagement with us, at 
Allesandro Popini's," decided Sylvester. 

"At number five Dugan's Alley," corrected 
Terhune, "I have five leaves of lettuce left 
from lunch, and I am going to buy them some 
mushrooms and sweetbreads, because they look 
so lonely. And I have a suspicion that Di- 
antha turned down that highball, because she 
prefers champagne." 

"At nimiber five Dugan's Alley to-morrow 
night," said Julie. "Diantha is too young 
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yet to dine out with gentlemen. She has to 
grow a day older before she accepts. Diantha 
and I don't feel like going batting. Kun 
along. Rosebud, if you must, and turn on both 
lights, and look at yourself in the sitting-room 
mirror, if you rouge." 

"If you must dress, dress well," murmured 
Sylvester. 

"That isn't funny," cried Julie. "Scratch 
him, Di." 

But Julie and Terhune had only succeeded 
in making Diantha kiss Sylvester's cheek, when 
Rose left the room. 

"Never coerce a kitten," Terhune was urg- 
ing. "Give her her head, and she'll go the way 
you want her to, the same as a woman." 

Rose went out into the stinging cold, with 
tears in her eyes, and a little hard place in her 
heart, so that the tears did not fall. If they 
could not share her trouble, surely there were 
troubles enough in the world to touch them 
somehow. Was there no weak place in their 
glittering armor of gayety? And was there 
nobody in all the alien city to help her? 

Up in the firelit room, Juhe had dropped 
Diantha imceremoniously among the couch 
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cushions. She stood by a window, watching 
the girl's tall, hurrying figure in the street be- 
low. 

"If she'd only tell us about it, but how can I 
ask her, boys?" Julie was saying. 

"Carmichael?" asked Sylvester. 

"Jimsy, I am afraid so," said Julie. "My 
poor baby-child. My own little goddess-girl." 

At about this time. Doctor Carpenter, in his 
new house-coat, a Christmas gift from his wife, 
and his old, beloved slippers, entered Mrs. 
Carpenter's sewing-room. She was marking 
a new set of table-napkins, by the light of the 
student lamp her husband had used at Yale. 

"Mary, you are an old-fashioned woman," 
said her husband, "and thank Heaven you are, 
but I believe you have a pretty clear perspec- 
tive on modern women's problems. What do 
you think is wrong with our little Rose?" 

Rose was hurrying through the office of the 
Lancaster Arms, and into the elevator, avoid- 
ing her nightly chat with her friend, Mr. Per- 
kins. 

"Package in your room for you, Miss Rose," 
said old Jerry. 

"Did you pay for it?" asked Rose. A cer- 
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tain bag of Persian embroidery was to have 
been sent collect that night, a commodious 
article, that would hold opera glasses and other 
essentials comfortably. Carmichael had helped 
her to choose it. 

"Nothing to pay," said Jerry. 

"Jerry, there's always something to pay," 
said Rose, absently, as she left the elevator, and 
started up the dark httle stairs. 

Her door was ajar. There was a faint, 
fresh smell in the room. The curtain was 
pushed back on its rod, and the twinkling lights 
of the town seemed to crowd into the room, and 
greet her. Whether the lights were friendly 
or unfriendly, she was glad of their greeting, 
and glad to be at home. 

There was a long box on the couch. -Rose 
opened it, and took out a great sheaf of white 
roses. There was no card in the box, but there 
was no need of a card. She knelt beside the 
couch, and cooled her eyes with the flowers, 
and her tears came at last, softly and steadily. 
Later, she groped her way to the telephone, 
and called a nimiber. She waited, smiling into 
the dark, until a voice spoke to her. 

"Dear, is that you?'* she said. "Oh, this is 
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me. Can you come this evening? Don't 
frighten me, or hurry me, Richard, but come — 
come — come. Nobody in the world imder- 
stands, but you." 



XVII 

CARMICHAEL came, and the two sat 
hand in hand in the dark, . looking out at 
the lights together, almost in silence. The 
room was full of the faint, pervading smell of 
his roses. It was almost a perfect hour. Life, 
or all that harried or urged her in life, seemed 
to relax its grip on Kose, while Carmichael 
rested and strengthened her. But though they 
did not speak of what Kose had committed her- 
self to, in sending for him, they both knew. It 
might still be a long way oflF. He was pledged 
not to hurry or frighten her. But when Car- 
michael said good-night, he held her suddenly 
close, and whispered, 

"Poor, tired little girl; brave little girl." 
And then, "My girl — ^my girl.'* 

"YouVe had your way," said Rose, to the 
lights that were always there, outside her win- 
dow, silently assailing her with arguments and 
appeals in their alien language, which Rose be- 

304 
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lieved that now she fully understood. "I'll 
pay any price to keep him, and now you know 
it. Now let me be." 

The next day and the day after, in the reac- 
tion that follows the use of any powerful stim- 
ulant, Rose found that she could not have done 
with her problem so finally. Our great de- 
cisions must be gradual. We cannot dive oflF a 
high place and be plunged into cold water and 
have done with it ; we must go in step by step, a 
more difficult and less dignified proceeding. 

Now a time began when she drifted nearer 
and nearer to the hour of reckoning which she 
knew was before her, sometimes realizing that 
it awaited her, and sometimes denying it, some- 
times afraid and sometimes almost content, but 
always drifting. 

By every law that Rose knew, these should 
have been miserable days, terror stricken and 
conscience stricken, but they were not; they 
were happy days. Whatever was before them, 
what was happening to them now, was that she 
and Richard were becoming friends. 

From the hour when she surrendered, and 
sent for him, the struggle that had been going 
on between them since he told her that he did 
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not want to marry her, was ended. With it, 
he laid down all the weapons that he had used 
to hurt her. He made no more of the teasing, 
puzzling speeches that she half understood. 
He was not afraid to show her how important 
she was to him. He was deferential and ten- 
der. He was beginning to cKng to everything 
that was lasting in their relation, as Rose did. 
He was eager to bind himself to days and 
hours, buying theater tickets and discussing 
dinner plans a week ahead. 

He talked to her more about business affairs, 
and politics, going into dry little details, every 
one of which was precious to her. That was 
the way men talked to their wives in Green 
River. Their wives did not always under- 
stand, and Rose did not. But Richard's views 
upon the future of the Progressive Party were 
no more hard to imderstand than Terry's views 
of Futurist art. And where Rose came from, 
men who talked about art were considered ef- 
feminate, and all the men talked about pol- 
itics. 

Their wives listened indulgently, with their 
minds upon more vital things, like preserving 
or dress-making, or picked up crumbs of in- 
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fonnation, as they did from the headlines of 
newspapers. Richard was talking man-talk, 
as Rose understood it, the kind of talk which 
you missed, just as you missed the bringing in 
of the firewood, and the carving of the Sunday 
roast, if you had no man in your house. 

He did something else that men did in Green 
River. He told stories. He described car- 
toons in the papers, and retailed the latest 
anecdote about a much abused make of motor- 
car. He even repeated jokes from musical 
comedies. It was one of the few fixed rules of 
the Mother, Home and Heaven Club, that no- 
body should resort to this stereotyped form of 
fun-making. 

"If you can't be funny yourself, you can't 
make yourself funny by repeating something 
that somebody else has said," Julie explained, 
one night when Rose was somewhat bewildered 
by the awful penalties that Sylvester had to 
pay, for repeating a funny story that haunted 
him through a round of teas, and became so 
thoroughly impressed on his mind after the 
fourth repetition, that he had to retail it. 

Rose admired the three more than ever, be- 
cause they did not even make fun like ordinary 
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people, but she laughed a fre^ uDoantroDed 
laug^ which the three could nerer here eviAed 
at Carmidiaers rough sketdi of a Mutt and 
Jeff cartocxi he had seen at a movie, and looked 
at him unsmiling and wistful eyed ndiile be was 
relating the most hackneyed of the motor-car 
jokes* 

'"You made me think of scxnebody," she said, 
when he asked her why, ''by the way you told 
that, the way your voice sounded, and your 
eves looked* Whv, you told it just like my 
father." 

One by one, at first pretending that it was all 
for Rose's benefit, and later admitting that he 
enjoyed it more than she did, Carmichael found 
amusements for Rose that were more like 
Green River than New York. They took 
long walks on Saturdays or Sundays, working 
out the route on a road map, in a spirit of pains- 
taking preparation which the Mother, Home 
and Heaven Club would have deplored. They 
went to the circus in Madison Square Gardens, 
and ate peanuts shamelessly. When he came 
to tea, he produced little boxes of candy from 
his pocket, as the boys used to do at home, and 
Rose nibbled at the chocolates, and forgot to 
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take her full allowance of cigarettes. After 
their evening walks, they were oftener to be 
found eating ice-cream soda in drug stores 
than invading basement rathskellers for beer 
and pretzels. 

"You are settling down on that stool, just 
as if you were in the comer drug store of your 
native town, — if it has a comer drug store," 
he said to her, one night. 
It has," said Rose. 
Do you wish we were there?" he said. 

"No, I don't. I never wish anything, any 
more. IVe given up wishing," said Rose. 
"It doesn't work. I'd like a strawberry sun- 
dse, please." 

Carmichael had heard a great deal about 
Diantha and Julie. By his own request. Rose 
took him to one of Julie's Sunday afternoons. 
Julie smiled upon Carmichael brightly from 
behind her elaborate tea service, and then ig- 
nored him. Terhune passed him cakes and 
cigarettes punctiUously, as if he would say, 

"Make the most of this occasion. You will 
not be permitted inside these walls again." 

Diantha allowed him to monopolize her. 
Other ladies were almost as gracious. But it 
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was of Julie that he talked to Rose, as they 
walked home. 

"'She seems so miafraid, so careless of conse- 
quences," he said. "I think, if she were 
tempted to assume an unexpected responsibil- 
ity, she would not be deterred by a suspicion 
that she was not fit for it. A debonair lady. 
I wish I were more like her, for your sake — ^and 



mine." 



"They are wonderful people," said Rose. 
"Perfectly wonderful, but I am glad you aren't 
like them. I don't want you to be like any- 
body in the world but you." 

She was profoundly glad that he was not like 
the three. They were super-people, not in 
her world at all, and under his thin veneer of 
beliefs and habits that never were meant to 
belong to him, Richard was of her own people, 
a man as she understood and preferred men to 
be. The veneer would never come off. It was 
too late. She could not hope for it. 

But, knowing that her dreams would never 
come true, she could dream of the home that 
they might have had together, guess at his in- 
come and apportion it wisely, with the house- 
wife's skill which he would never know to be 
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hers, produce the httle accomphshments that 
she could never show to him now, remodeling 
gowns, making the Sunday roast last half 
through the week in ways that were an art, not 
a makeshift, serving meals, not in casual, studio 
fashion, but as if there were a maid in the 
kitchen. 

She thought of him oftener and oftener in 
Green River, where she could never take him 
now. She would be so proud of him there. 
Lutie's husband would be provincial, compared 
to him. He could talk the language of her 
people, comport himself creditably in Mrs. 
Grant's drawing-room, but make friends with 
her old school-mates across shop coimters, too, 
and he would understand a social state where 
both these things were required of him. Who 
else in New York could do that? And who 
was there in Green River who knew and un- 
derstood her New York as he did? He was 
the one man for her. 

Best of all, she liked to picture him coming 
out of the den, or returning from a tete-a-tete 
drive, after his first long talk alone with her 
father. He would never tell her just what 
they had said to each other; there was never 
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much to quote, out of the most satisfactory 
talks with the Judge ; but Richard's face would 
soften, and light up, for her father, as it did 
for her, and she would know that the talk had 
been a beautiful one. 

Rose never shared these dreams with Rich- 
ard. The women of her race had never taken 
the lead in relations with men. Their sur- 
render, once made, was final, and the people of 
the man to whom they smrendered were their 
people, and the gods, their gods. Richard's 
gods were strange to her, but Rose was ap- 
proaching them bravely. Sometimes she wore 
the knowledge that he cared for her, as proudly 
as she would have worn the ring that might 
have been the outward pledge of it. And 
every day she could see more clearly through 
the man who did not want to marry her, to the 
man she might have married, and married hap- 
pily. 

The feeling that she knew more than any one 
else about Richard had deepened, until it 
seemed as if she had a magic glass in her pos- 
session, through which she could look into every 
detail of his past and present. He had sup- 
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plied her with some details, and if she chose, she 
could guess at the rest. 

His father had been the one big man in a ht- 
tle town, democratic, but patrician. He had 
married rather beneath him, and he did not live 
long enough to preside over his boy's bringing 
up. The boy grew up an isolated figure, with 
nobody to turn over to him his rightful inher- 
itance of simple ideals, and straight thinking, 
and he was not of rugged fiber enough to claim 
it for himself, without help. He was lovable 
and easily molded, rather than strong. 

Richard worked his way through college, 
somehow, without taking money from his 
mother, borrowed money, paid most of it back, 
but came to New York three hundred dollars 
in debt. Without this handicap he could not 
have married on fifteen dollars a week, his sal- 
ary at the end of his first year in town. His 
fiancee realized that he could not. 

It had been only a boy and girl engagement, 
an affair of moonlight, and slow waltz music, 
class day spreads and commencement dances. 
Richard was hopelessly in love with a vaude- 
ville head-liner, from the safe distance of the 
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second balcony, by the time Cynthia set him 
free. Cynthia was happily married, now, to 
his college room-mate, and the mother of three 
children. She had been only the briefest of in- 
cidents in Richard's life. But it must at least 
have hurt his pride when she freed herself from 
him so suddenly. It must have added some- 
thing to the loneliness and hurt of his first 
years in New York. 

They must have been cruel years, those hand 
to mouth, up and down first years of Richard's, 
in the city. He told her once that he had been 
nicknamed the Highbrow in the East Side 
lodging-house where he rented a hall room for 
three dollars a week. Rose could guess what 
had earned him the name, what tremulous 
aloofness of bruised and eager youth. In that 
formative period, Richard would have been 
sensitive and lonely, even among his equals, 
and department store clerks and down and out 
reporters were not his equals, bunches of men 
herding together by chance, not choice. What 
loss of fineness, what weakening of will power, 
it must have meant for Richard, just to accept 
the companionship of such men as his friends 
were then — and such women. 
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To think of them made Rose grateful for 
every trace of fineness and sweetness that she 
detected under the exaggerated makeup of a 
chorus gu*!, or in the tired face imder a shop- 
girl's towering coiflFure. The other women in 
Richard's life, the women that Rose dared not 
focus her magic glass upon too closely, as they 
drifted across her line of vision, a procession of 
ominous and shadowy figures, could not have 
been entirely common and cheap. Surely 
Richard had bought some delicate, exquisite 
hours in exchange for his vanishing youth, but 
they must have been cruelly few. 

"You are so normal," he had said to her once, 
"so sound and sweet." He would not have 
marveled over her sweetness and youth so wist- 
fully if the other women had not been very far 
from such soundness and sweetness. 

"Richard, you break my heart," said Rose. 

Rose saw Richard's face with new eyes, now. 
The glamoiu* had passed from it, but the grow- 
ing tenderness that she felt for him was re- 
flected there. Sometimes a look of unclouded, 
boyish confidence in the world, which he must 
have lost long before she knew him, would 
creep back at her call, into his capricious eyes. 
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And always, the blurred fineness of his profile, 
and the lines of vacillation and sensuality about 
the ascetic mouth, told his story over again. 
As she looked, her blinding tenderness for him 
was sweeping the last traces of resentment out 
of her heart. 

She was very sorry for Richard. A girl 
could get over it, if she were done out of the 
husband she had taken a fancy to ; but it was a 
graver loss, an irremediable tragedy, for a man 
to be cheated forever out of his reverence for 
that sacred and beautiful thing, the sacrament 
of marriage. Rose had lost sight of her own 
tragedy, in her overmastering sense of the pity 
of what life had done to Carmichael. She 
longed to atone to him for his loss. 

"I would do anything for him," she said to 
herself, caught for the first time by that gener- 
ous madness for giving, which is the most un- 
selfish passion possible to the heart of a woman, 
and sometimes, too, the most selfish; swayed 
and thrilled by it. 

This idyllic state of things could not last for- 
ever. It was changing, day by day. Carmi- 
chael was growing unaccountably impatient, 
and restless. He would ignore Rose for days 
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at a time. He began to break engagements 
with her, upon slight pretexts. 

When he came, Rose never knew whether he 
would pet her, in a grandfatherly way, or sit 
at a distance and look at her wistfully, or move 
irritably about the room, and quarrel with her, 
or devour her with sudden fits of tenderness. 
All these changes of mood were signs of a 
greater change; a splendid, relentless tide was 
rising higher and higher about the two. It 
was rising unseen. • It was a tide of such might 
and magnitude, that it was beyond the range of 
Rose's vision. But when Rose waked in the 
night, and said to the dark, defiantly, 

"I will do anything he asks of me — any- 
thing — " and trembled as she said it, a tiny 
wave had touched her feet, a forerunner of that 
tide. 

Such warnings did not come often. Rose 
was feeling fully at peace with him, and the 
world, on a certain evening in March, which 
she spent with Carmichael. 

He left his oflSce early, and they had time to 
dine at their favorite grill-room, where the 
portly Irish waiter who dominated the dark 
wainscoted, cozy room was their very good 
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friend, if it was not in his nature to be their 
respectful servitor, and caught sight of them 
as they were crossing the sawdust strewn floor 
of the bar-room through which, to the giggling 
excitement of ladies making the acquaintance 
of the famous old place for the first time, you 
entered the grill-room. He welcomed them 
with his broadest smile and most insidious wink, 
and established them at their usual comer table, 
and brought mugs of the musty ale they hked, 
without consulting them. 

Dinner with Richard was a very diflferent 
function, now, from her earlier, constrained 
meals with him, but to-night it went more 
quietly than usual. He talked very httle, and 
answered her without seeming to hear every- 
thing that she said. He ordered the green 
mint which, they had agreed, would give a more 
decided greenish tint to her gray eyes, but did 
not devote so much time as usual to observing 
its eflfect on her eyes while she sipped it. 

Rose thought that he seemed tired, and must 
have had a hard day. She was glad to be with 
him, helping to rest him, and glad that the play 
for which they had tickets was in a subdued 
and quiet key. 
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It was a spring revival of an old comedy, 
and the all-star cast which the program prom- 
ised was not an empty boast. It was grace- 
fully staged and presented, and Rose gave her- 
self up to its charm. It reproduced convinc- 
ingly the gentle spirit of a time when a tragedy 
like hers could not have been possible between 
two gentlefolk. She was lost in a dream of 
old-fashioned morals, and modes of dress, and 
stately, old-fashioned love-making. She had 
no attention to spare for the still fire in the eyes 
of the man beside her, bummg clearer and 
clearer underneath the forced calm which he 
still preserved. For a full two hours she 
ceased to be absorbed in Richard. 

But when they were back in the Lancaster 
Arms, and Jerry greeted him with the benevo- 
lent, match-making smile which had once an- 
noyed Rose, but pleased and amused her of 
late, and had seemed to amuse Richard, and it 
did not amuse him, and he gave the old man 
an unfriendly nod and no word of greeting. 
Rose remembered again that he was tired, and 
decided to send him home at once. 

When she had taken oflF her coat, she came 
into her sitting-room, and found that he had 
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not made himself comfortable there, as usual. 
He was standing quite still, near the window, 
staring down into the street. He did not turn 
to look at her. 

"What a wonderful night," said Rose. 

**Yes," he said, in a small, strained voice; it 
did not sound like a tired voice ; something else 
was wrong with it, and Rose was not quite sure 
what it was. 

The night was wonderful, clouded and cool, 
and stirred by a little wind, that fluttered the 
long, straight curtains, pale in the unlighted 
room. The room had an unfamiliar look. It 
seemed remote and cool, and very high. Out- 
side, the street lights were dulled by the 
half full moon that looked in at her win- 
dow. 

"I am going to bed by moonlight," said 
Rose. "I am not going to make you any 
lemonade, because I want you to go home and 
let me have my beauty sleep. I have an en- 
gagement with a very attractive man, to-mor- 
row." To-morrow would be Simday, and she 
had planned a morning walk with him. There 
was something peculiarly accustomed and 
sweet about spending part of Sunday with 
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Richard. ''But make a light if you mean to 
find anything. Did you leave your cigar- 
case?" 

"I — don't want a light," he said, still in that 
small, choked voice. 

Rose guessed what was wrong with his voice. 
She guessed suddenly, but she was not afraid. 
She was exultantly happy. All the pleasant 
fatigue of the walk home, all the pleasant lan- 
guor and repose of the evening left her. As 
she stood still, and waited, she could feel her 
breath come faster, almost hear her own heart 
beat. The hour to which these friendly and 
gentle days had been leading her had come. 
Her hour of reckoning had come. 

"Do you want me to go?" he said. "Do you 
really want me to go?" 

"I don't ever want you to go." Rose's voice 
was remote and cool, like the moonlight, but 
vibrating strangely with the new meanings that 
could not find expression in it yet. It was the 
clear and infinitely lonely voice of youth. "No 
matter how long you stay, I never want you to 
go. You know that, don't you?" 

"Yes." 

He turned, and came slowly near to her, and 
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stood still. Rose held herself still, and faced 
him. They were not enemies now, as they had 
been at first, they were not friends and com- 
rades now, as they had been for the last few 
weeks. They were only a man and a woman, 
alone together in the little moonlit room, with 
their hour of reckoning upon them, and as it 
was before laws were broken or made, and has 
been since they were made, neither law nor tra- 
dition nor precedent, but only the bare, vital 
fact of what they were to each other, could gov- 
ern the turn of that hour. Only the beauty 
that had colored the relation between them 
could save that relation to beauty, and keep it 
from ugliness. Only the strength that they 
had gained from that relation could help them 
to meet the test that was before them. 

Rose moved softly forward, and put both her 
hands deliberately into his; he caught them, 
and clasped them tight. 

"Rose, I can't wait any longer." 

"No, you can't wait. Was it very hard to 
wait?" 

"Yes." 

His arms reached out for her, and found her. 
He held her close to him. He held her gently. 
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almost reverently. She closed her eyes. She 
could feel his heart beating against hers, but 
it did not seem near her; she was feeling it 
through a dream. It was very still in the 
room, and through the stillness the encroach- 
ing tide that was stronger than Richard or 
Rose swept nearer. 

Rose stirred, and raised her eyes, and found 
herself looking into an almost imrecognizable, 
white face by the moonlight. It was very ten- 
der and wise. 

"You are beautiful," whispered Rose, "and 
I love you. I love you." 

The two had not often used these words. 
They are potent words. They work stranger 
wonders to-day than in the old days, when the 
older, simpler miracles would serve. Now, at 
last, they were true for Rose. She had never 
loved Richard before. She had felt only pas- 
sion and tenderness for him before, but she 
loved him now. The approaching tide caught 
her, and swept her, shrinking, into its waves, 
and the name of that tide was love. 

"I will take care of you," he said. "You 
will forgive me? You will not be sorry? 
You have made up your mind?" 
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Rose shrank closer into his arms, and hid 
her face against him. 

"You were angry with me once. Tell me, 
if you are going to be angry now." 

Rose did not tell him. 

"Because, I don't want to make you angry. 
I don't want to hurt you. There's nobody 
like you. I ought to have known you years 
ago. I want you to be happy. I love you. 
Look at me, Rose. I love you." 

Rose drew away in his arms, and looked 
straight into his white, beautiful face. "I'm 
not angry, Richard," she said, clearly. "I'm 
not afraid. I don't care whether it's right or 
wrong. I'd give you anything I've got. I — 
want to." Her voice slipped out of control; 
she stopped, drew a long, sighing breath, with 
her eyes still bravely fixed on his, and then 
went on steadily. "But it's not best for you. 
I won't let you do what's imworthy. I won't 
drag you down any further. I won't be one 
of the other women. I love you with all my 
heart, and I will never see you again." 



XVIII 

ROSE could not see the street from the win- 
dow, only a court, and a dull court at 
that, with all the windows close curtained but 
one, where a gaunt person could be dimly seen, 
putting her hair in curl papers for the night. 

Rose was sitting by Miss Poindexter's win- 
dow, reading out loud from the works of Miss 
Jane Austen. Miss Poindexter was the lady 
who lived below her, in one of the two room 
apartments which were barely large enough for 
one room apartments. She was a lady of in- 
dependent means, but neither rich nor poor; 
she was neither old nor young, nor very attrac- 
tive nor unattractive ; a little brown lady of no 
distinction whatever, an appropriate tenant for 
the Lancaster Arms. 

She was also an appropriate friend for a dis- 
consolate yoimg woman, so Rose had decided. 
Their acquaintance was new, begun in the ele- 
vator, and further cemented by the fact that 

325 
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she was writing a book. It dealt with a vague 
subject, undistinctive, like herself. Rose could 
never recall it exactly, but it was pseudo-scien- 
tific, and as Doctor Carpenter's secretary, the 
lady regarded Rose as her intellectual equal. 

Rose had come to prefer this mild compan- 
ionship to the more exacting social interchange 
of the Mother, Home and Heaven Club. She 
often developed headaches or imdefined physi- 
cal ailments, or pleaded home work as an ex- 
cuse on the nights when they met. 

She dined occasionally with Sylvester, at the 
quiet old Evert. Rose thought Sylvester the 
most mature of the madcap three. His ac- 
count of Julie's adventures at a masked ball, 
and of Terry's anarchist speech in Union 
Square showed Julie and Terry in their best 
vein, but she was not sorry that she had not 
been included in these adventures. 

Rose believed that she was done with gypsy 
adventures. She had outgrown them now. 
She had outgrown laughter and tears. The 
pain that she felt was numb and voiceless. 
Carmichael was to cause her no more sleepless 
nights, no more waking on a tear-wet pillow, 
to look at his tragedy with the relentless vision 
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of the gray hours of dawn. She would never 
have the power to suffer again, as she had when 
she sent him away. 

Carmiehael had written to her from his club 
the night after that, and received his own let- 
ter, enclosed to him unopened, with his after- 
noon mail, at his oflSce, the following day. He 
called her up constantly, for a week, at the 
Lancaster Arms, and the Carpenters', but she 
refused to go to the telephone, and finally hung 
up the receiver when she heard the sound of 
his voice. After that, she heard nothing more 
from him. She was done with Carmiehael. 

She had been avoiding her friends when she 
could, taking long walks alone, seeing a dreary 
succession of plays, rushed on in the spring in 
the ungrounded hope that they would run 
through the smnmer, from second balcony 
seats, alone. When she diffidently sought the 
cheering but not inebriating society of Miss 
Poindexter, it was only a slight break in the 
gray monotony of her existence. A slighter 
but more significant break had been made that 
afternoon. It still surprised Rose. 

The shop windows were filling up with 
spring colors, and colors were gay, that spring; 
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sharp blues that got you between the eyes, at 
first glance, a tender note of green here and 
there, and everywhere red, the predominating 
tone that year, shades of cerise, and rose and 
coral, each more alluring than the last. 

Rose crossed the Avenue to the shop where 
the colors called to her loudest, and did not 
pause to observe them in the window, but 
walked straight in, and paid an unwarranted 
price for a red top-coat that was a decorative 
but superfluous addition to her wardrobe. It 
was very becoming, and she could not regret 
the purchase yet. She had brought it down to 
exhibit to her meek hostess, who was quite ex- 
hilarated by the sight. It lay beside her now, 
on Miss Poindexter's self-respecting but im- 
friendly looking little lounge. 

Miss Poindexter and Rose were half way 
through "Sense and Sensibility." Rose was 
reading too fast, to-night, and failing to dis- 
entangle Miss Austen's elaborate sentences 
conscientiously, as she read. Her attention 
was wandering from Miss Austen's close 
printed pages. 

But the little brown lady who was listening 
to her made no criticism. A shrimken little 
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figure in her big morris chair, she sat rigidly 
erect, and executed a single thread dam in the 
heel of a white lisle thread stocking. It had 
been many times darned already, and all the 
darns were exquisite. But the last was likely 
to prove an exception to this, and it was not 
progressing fast, for she lost her place when- 
ever she looked at Rose. 

She looked very often, for Rose was well 
worth looking at, to-night, bringing into the 
lady's little brown life a keener hint of romance 
than Miss Austen. 

Miss Poindexter nimabered fresh air among 
her harmless hobbies, and her bedroom window 
had never been closed all winter. To-night 
her sitting-room window was open, too. A lit- 
tle April wind, soft with the promise of spring, 
blew into the room. It stirred the stiff, muslin 
curtains, and played with the soft frill of Rose's 
white blouse, as she sat by the window. In the 
full glare of the Welsbach burner above her, 
that most uncompromising of lights, she was 
beautiful. There was not the tiniest curl 
astray from her pale, gleaming braids, as she 
bent over Miss Austen's pages, and under 
that severe and immaculate coiffure, her face 
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showed pink and soft cheeked, and channing, 
the grieved look of the red and straight lipped 
mouth, that was too proud to permit itself to 
droop at the comers, triimiphantly contra- 
dicted by the imconquered youth in the eyes. 

Miss Poindexter had not seen her new young 
friend's eyes look like that before. They were 
usually softer; sometimes there was a film of 
unshed tears in them. They were defiant now, 
and growing more defiant. Miss Poindexter 
watched her new friend timidly, this shy young 
creature, who had broken so suddenly into her 
hf e, and given so shght an accoimt of her own. 
She had certainly little in common with Miss 
Poindexter, or Miss Austen. 

"Willoughby was all that her fancy had de- 
lineated him," read Rose, emphatically. 

"My dear, you have repeated that sentence 
twice," said Miss Poindexter gently. 

"I am sorry, Miss Poindexter," said Rose, 
and let Miss Austen's book fall from her lap to 
the floor, where the spring wind fluttered the 
close printed pages. Rose got up, and slipped 
into her red coat. 

"I can't read any more," she annoxmced^ 
"I have to go." 
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The elevator was running, which was far 
from a matter of course at the Lancaster Arms, 
but Rose did not wish to endure that slow and 
jerky descent. She hurried down the stairs, 
and out through the entrance hall. Mr. Per- 
kins looked over the top of his glasses, but did 
not address her. Rose was in no mood to have 
replied to him adequately, if he had. She went 
out of the Lancaster Arms — out into the 
spring night. 

She turned into Fifth Avenue, and walked 
quickly south' — somewhere, anywhere — she did 
not care where she went. She hardly knew. 
Strangers she passed without seeing them re- 
membered her; some as an unaccountable 
young creature, who walked through the streets 
in a conspicuous coat, without a hat, or an es- 
cort; some as a wonderful girl, with a free, 
untrammelled step, and the eyes of a fright- 
ened child. 

For Rose, turning off the Avenue, and los- 
ing herself blindly in darker cross streets, was 
embarking upon no quest for adventure. It 
was no divine madness, like Julie's, that drove 
her; it was a madness of fear. She was run- 
ning away from a suddenly awakened, almost 
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irresistible, blind desire to be where Carmichael 
was. Not to make love to him, not to hear 
him speak, not to speak to him, just to be in 
the room where he was. 

She walked, because she did not dare to 
stand still. She was afraid of what she might 
do. She had derived a queer kind of comfort, 
when she missed him most, from looking up 
his name in the city directory, or the telephone 
book ; his name, and all the names he had men- 
tioned to her; his tailor; the man who foimd 
him his first job; an ex-landlady, who once 
proposed marriage to him; his manicure. 
Rose would not stop with looking up their ad- 
dresses to-night. She was capable of calling 
them up, of asking for news of Carmichael, 
capable of anything, while her madness lasted. 

It left her as suddenly as it had seized her, 
but it had carried her far. Rose, hatless and 
tired out, and thoroughly ashamed of herself, 
but a sane young woman once more, found her- 
self in Dugan's Alley, under the windows of 
Terry's studio. 

If she had thought of him at all in the last 
few weeks, Terry had seemed to her the most 
frivolous figure in an over frivolous world. 
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Tyler, with his love-songs and flirtatious 
speeches, was more nearly of her hlood than 
Terry, for love concerned him, though it con- 
cerned him lightly, hut Terry was only a buf- 
foon. 

Now that fate had led her to Terry, however, 
there was nothing for it but to visit him, and 
she was tired and hungry. A correctly attired 
party was descending from a taxi at a door 
across the alley. Rose recognized one of the 
women, thought of her own dishevelled state, 
and shpped quickly inside Terry's door. 

The spring exodus had begun, though it was 
early April yet. Rose passed only one or two 
lighted doors on her way up Terry's stair. 
She was glad. A quiet hour alone with this 
good friend would chase the last hint of mad- 
ness out of her blood. She did not knock. 
She opened the door of the studio softly, and 
slipped in. 

To-night Terry was not chuckling over Bal- 
zac, with an imlighted pipe between his teeth, 
or dozing in his biggest chair, with an imcut 
magazine on the floor beside him, as Rose and 
Sylvester had surprised him on other evenings. 
The room was still in working trim. There 
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were sketches lying about on the couch and 
tables. There was a canvas on the easel. 

Terry, in his old brown corduroy jacket, 
which he had promised Julie in the presence of 
witnesses never to put on again, sat motionless, 
slouched forward before the easel, staring up 
at the picture. 

Rose stole behind him, and put her hands 
over his eyes. His face felt hot to her touch. 
Rose laughed, but Terry did not turn and 
laugh with her. He put up his hands, and 
groped for her wrists, and caught them. 

"I'm dreaming," he whispered, "and by 
heaven, I won't wake up." 

Rose, looking over his shoulder at the can- 
vas, saw that it was her own unfinished portrait, 
untouched since her last sitting, a month ago. 
If he had not been working on it to-day, what 
was her picture doing on his easel, set up to be 
stared at by candle-light? She glanced at a 
pile of sketches on the writing-table, and recog- 
nized one, a sketch of herself. What was 
Terry saying? 

"I wished for you, till I wished you out of 
the dark, and up the stairs, and into the room, 
to me, and you came." One after the other. 
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he pressed the pahns of her hands softly against 
his lips, "I wished for you till I wished you 
down out of heaven, and into the world to me, 
but the other gods were jealous, and would not 
let me wish hard enough, and you came too late. 
But you came, Jimo darling. You came." 

Rose hardly heard the low words, for the 
wonder of what she saw on the canvas in front 
of her, and the puzzle of why she had never seen 
it before. There was love in the clear eyes, 
love in the parted lips, love that Terry had 
wished into the face of the woman he loved, as 
he painted her. 

"Oh, Terry!" breathed Rose. "My dear." 

Terry, who had protested ardent devotion, 
with every burlesque extravagance of phrase 
and imagery, had meant what he said. He 
loved her. Rose had come upon a forbidden 
sight at the top of his familiar stair, to-night. 
She had surprised the tears of Harlequin. 

Rose drew her hands away, went to the writ- 
ing-table, and picked up the pile of sketches. 
She meant to give Terry time to recover him- 
self. 

"Yes, I came," she said, "and I am very, very 
hungry, and I have no hat. Will you give me 
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a welsh rarebit, and everything else that you 
have to eat in the house, Terry dear, and tie 
up my head in a pocket handkerchief?" 

Rose broke off suddenly. She had come 
upon another picture of herself, drawn from 
memory, for she had never seen it before; her- 
self, taking her first look at her new-found 
friends, it must be, for there was the broken 
strap of her wrist-bag, dangling from her hand. 
The next sketch showed her looking over Syl- 
vester's shoulder, at a trusted and kindred 
world, as they danced. A perfect little pastel, 
breathing hfe in a few sure strokes, showed 
just her laughing face, and was labeled, "The 
Spirit of Youth.'* And every sketch in the 
pile was a picture of Rose. 

The real Rose was half laughing and half 
crying. 

"Oh, Terryl" she said. "Oh, Terryr 

Terry, white faced but smiling, got to his 
feet, and told her about it bravely. 

"In an hour more,'* he said, "I would have 
got myself together again. I never meant you 
to see me like this. I never meant you to 
know. I have no right to tell you. But thank 
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God you do know. If I were free, I would not 
be fit to touch the hem of your skirt, but I 
would not give up the hope of you while there 
was Ufe in the two of us. I'm not free. I'm 
married to a little fool of a girl, who never 
wants to see me again, but won't let go. 

"Rose, I've loved you ever since I saw you, 
standing up in the dark there, like a child from 
the nursery, and a goddess out of heaven, and 
a woman, made to live with her white feet on 
the earth. I'll never love another woman. 
Thank God you know." 

When their long talk was over, a wonderful 
talk, which showed her Terhune as nobody else 
had seen him, and as Rose herself was not 
likely to see him again, Harlequin indeed, with 
the jester's face, and the poet's heart, and a 
stronger man than Harlequin, strong enough 
to have kept a pure ideal of women, like her 
father's in terms of a finer spun and more fan- 
tastic chivalry, Terry became his old self again, 
or a brave imitation of himself, for Rose's ben- 
efit. 

He gave Rose her welsh rarebit, and a mug 
of musty ale with it. If that was not the gay- 
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est of their supper parties, it was by no means 
the saddest, for Terry could always laugh. 
But he did not take her home. 

He found a cap in his property box that had 
been designed for a Spanish lady, but made 
adequate evening wear for an American girl. 
He put Rose into a taxi and stood at the door 
of Number Five Dugan's Alley, and smiled at 
her. It was almost his usual smile, and Rose 
valued it all the more, because she knew he 
would stop smiling after she passed out of 
sight. 

Rose leaned from the open taxi to smile back, 
and wave her hand, looking like the bravest 
and most confiding of Terry's sketches, feeling 
very fond of him, and trying to show it to 
Terry. 

But Terry, her dear friend and true lover, 
had done her a harm that he did not know of, 
to-night. He had brought love back into her 
world again. She could not escape from it. 
Was love everywhere, confronting you in un- 
expected places, beckoning you, on the watch 
to take its own? If you could not have done 
with love, and could not have the man you 
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loved, what could you do? What was Rose 
going to do? 

Rose never knew what prevented her from 
taking an easy way out of her difficulties, and 
marrying Gilbert, when he came on in late 
April, very determined, and very attractive to 
look at, and making her homesick, at first 
glance, for Green River, and everybody in it. 

Gilbert did not approve of her rooms. 

"This is not a fit place for you to live," he 
said. "It's — ^not decent. This thing that you 
call a sitting-room is no bigger than the linen 
closet that they used to shut you up in, when 
you were a little girl, and had been naughty." 

"I have been naughty now," said Rose, 
plaintively, as she perched on the window-sill, 
and watched him stride up and down the httle 
brown room. Three steps almost carried him 
from wall to wall. "Will you stay, and let me 
make dinner for you?" 

Indeed I will not," said Gilbert, promptly. 
Do you think I could eat out of a plate if I 
knew you would have to wash it after dinner?" 
He went on to a fresh grievance. "This studio 
gang — " Gilbert had glanced through her 
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autographed copy of "Helen's Heart/' and had 
a passing glimpse of Tyler, raising his hat to 
Rose, on the Avenue, and considered himself 
competent to pronounce on Rose's place in the 
social scheme of New York — "Rose, you never 
had friends like them before." 

"So I can't want them now? How very log- 
ical." 

"Rose," his tone indicated that he was about 
to condemn her severely, "I believe you are 
cynical." Rose did not laugh, and as if he 
missed the old laugh at his expense, Gilbert 
changed his tone. "Your eyes have got big- 
ger," he said wistfully, "or I like the way you 
do your hair — or something. I like everything 
about you. You look all tired out, and two 
years older than you are, but so sweet. What's 
made you so sweet? You are the only woman 
for me. Darling, won't you marry me? It is 
really the last call, this time. But I could 
never marry any one else." 

"You'll be engaged to somebody else within 
the year," predicted Rose, truthfully. "Gil- 
bert, there is another man," she added, sol- 
emnly, with a view to discouraging Gilbert for 
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good. The other man was her old admirer, 
Prentiss. 

By the middle of April, Tyler's crowd were 
agreed that her winter had done a great deal 
for the imapproachable Miss Saxon. They 
found her decidedly improved. She was not 
unapproachable now. She came alone to their 
parties, and came often. They began to count 
her as one of the crowd. 

Rose was still the ingenue, but she cultivated 
the pose. It was no longer thrust upon her by 
shyness. Her demure, blonde head, and down- 
cast eyes were part of the assets of the crowd, 
as much as Prentiss' monologue, or Tyler's 
guitar. 

Rose was very good friends with Tyler, now. 
She had an unquestioned right to appear at 
any or all of his parties, with or without an 
escort. It still made a hit, but no longer 
caused a sensation, on Wednesday night, in the 
private rooms at Popini's, when Tyler called 
out, in general invitation, 

"A pretty lady has just 'phoned and wants 
to come down here. Have your bids ready, 
and don't keep the auctioneer waiting, gentle- 
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men. How much am I offered in relxim for 
this exceptional opportimity? Who wants the 
job? Who wants to go and get Rose?" 

The bids ran high. When the floor was 
cleared, and ambitious couples were allowed 
two minutes each to prove that they could exe- 
cute the latest improvement upon the waltz 
step. Rose was a much sought after partner for 
the contest. On that crowded, swaying floor, 
or at Barton's or Fallenweber's, to the music 
of an orchestra more ambitious than the ancient 
phonograph at Popini*s, Rose was equally pop- 
ular, and she divided her favors as impartially 
as she had done at fraternity dances at the two 
little colleges near Green River. But it did 
not escape the eyes of the crowd that Wilbur 
Prentiss managed to get more than his share. 
They were on the watch for it, always ready 
to couple a pretty girl's name with his. 

"Rose," said Tyler, one day when Rose had 
dropped in to tea at his studio, "you are too 
good for old Prentiss." 

The role of guide, philosopher and friend 
was new to Tyler, and he was filling it awk- 
wardly, pausing with the small, squat copper 
wine-pourer which held his rum suspended 
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above the tea-pot, at just the moment when 
the mm should have been added to the tea, m 
order to take advantage of the unusual impulse 
to give advice, while it lasted. 

"I am too good for you, then. Cousin." The 
two had just invented this relationship. Rose 
was by no means the first lady cousin whom 
Tyler had adopted, but he made no secret of 
that. 

"Somebody said you were a Turk, the other 
day. What is a Turk?" said Rose. 

Tyler's dark eyes were as bold as usual, but 
his smile was very kind. "A Turk is what you 
call your best friend when you see him flirting 
with the girl you are in love with," he ex- 
plained, in passing, "but this Turk won't hurt 
you. He is quite safe for you to play with. 
He suits the game to the girl. You may soil 
your pretty white fingers, but no worse. If 
you play with old Prentiss, you may burn your 
fingers." 

Rose gave him the tips of the fingers in ques- 
tion to kiss. Tyler watched the pretty, confid- 
ing gesture with an expression that accentu- 
ated his resemblance to the famous old states- 
man ancestor with whom few of his crowd 
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connected him. The straight thinking poli- 
tician and courtly gentleman was a closer rela- 
tion of Tyler's than Tyler knew, and had 
transmitted more of himself to Tyler. That 
was why Tyler would end his days as a famous 
man, and not as the Tyler of Popini's. And 
it was why Rose looked at him thoughtfully, 
and said, 

"You look like somebody I know." 

"Who, Cousin?" 

Rose considered. "Like Gilbert." 

"Who is Gilbert?" inquired Tyler, with 
signs of deep jealousy. 

"Well, he isn't a Turk," said Rose. "He's 
a boy. I don't think," she added, unusually 
profound, "that he will ever be anything but a 
boy. He lives in Green River." 

"Do you wish you were back there. Rose? 
Are you tired of us ?" 

"No, Cousin." That was true. There were 
Mayflowers in Laribee's woods, by this time, 
though the last of the snow had not been long 
gone from the streets, washed away in a week 
of the chaos that she and Lutie used to look 
forward to, and wade through in rubber boots ; 
a delicious, precarious swirl of melting ice, and 
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eddying snow-water under foot, with the riot- 
ous spring sunlight overhead. 

From the muddy spring streets to the Eas- 
ter hats, ready to wear and put away for best, 
Rose was homesick, bitterly homesick, but she 
dreaded the two full months* vacation which 
the Doctor had just benevolently announced 
that he was arranging for her. It would be in 
Green River, with long, uneventful days and 
long nights to think of him, in Green River, 
such an ideal backgroimd for him, that the 
thought of him was waiting for her in every 
comer of the woods, every pine scented drive 
or walk that she longed to share with him; 
back in Green River, that she would learn what 
it really meant to lose Richard. 
Toor little Cousin," said Tyler. 
1 am not crying," said Rose, imtruthfully. 
Go on crying," he urged, "because then you 
will tell me the truth. Do Julie Davenant and 
the boys approve of your playing so hard with 
my bunch?" 

"They don't try to stop me." 

"They know better. That would make you 
play harder." 

"I don't care what they think." 
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"Well, do you approve of us?" 

"No." 

"Then, my dear little newest and sweetest 
cousin, why don't you drop us?" 

Rose could not pursue the conversation 
further, even with Tyler. She could not ex- 
plain that he and his crowd were of value to 
her, only as part of the barricade that she was 
building around herself, to keep out Carmi- 
chael. 

She was tired of them all. The glamour 
was gone from the town she loved, and the cor- 
ner of it that she loved best. She avoided her 
three dearest friends, for fear she would find 
that their charm for her was fading too. She 
did not need Tyler to point out to her the weak 
points of the crowd that centered round the 
parties at Popini's. She was perfectly con- 
scious of them. 

As for Prentiss, she had found out only the 
day before why she was attracted to him. 

She had been giving him tea in her sitting- 
room, and after tea, they stood side by side at 
her wmdow, watching the lights come out. 
This was Richard's hour, and for a moment 
Rose closed her eyes, and pretended that it was 
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not Prentiss standing there, in Richard's hour, 
and Richard's place, but Richard himself. 
And presently she did not need to pretend. 
An arm just touched her, and withdrew; a 
voice murmured something that was in key 
with the hours she was dreaming of. 

Even a snatch of his second-rate philosophy 
on the Ups of a man she disliked was an echo 
of Carmichael, and better than no echo at all. 
Prentiss was like a cheaper edition of the man 
she loved. Rose laughed suddenly. 

"Say that again, Billy," she commanded. 
"I heard what you said the first time, but I 
like to hear you talk." 

"It is no laughing matter. It is true, my 
dear," said Prentiss. "I will say it as many 
times as you like. I am not a marrying man." 

"But he was not fit for her," insisted Sylves- 
ter, leaning excitedly across the table in the 
"garden restaiu-ant" which now replaced the 
clothes-lines in the court behind Popini's, but 
had not entirely crowded them out, as an im- 
maculate row of table napkins, flapping in an 
obscure corner, testified. "He is a worm, just 
as you always said, and Rose — " 
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"Black is black and white is white, but why 
take the trouble to mention it?" growled Terry. 

"Any man is fit for any woman, if the woman 
thinks so," said Julie, dreamily, and with par- 
donable exaggeration, since her audience were 
both men. But Julie's thoughts were far from 
her audience. She seemed to be setthng a 
vexed question, and settling it without their 
assistance. She made no attempt to conceal it. 

Terry had possessed himself of Julie's velvet 
bag, and was poking about abstractedly in the 
depths of it, in a way that would have been 
insufferable in another man, but was an estab- 
lished privilege of Terry's. Julie, suddenly 
observing that he was availing himself of it, 
leaned toward him, looked over his shoulder, 
and selected a card, apparently at random, 
from among the nondescript objects which 
made the bag so interesting to Terry. 

Julie abstracted the card, fluttered it care- 
lessly between finger and thumb, and then tore 
it across and across half a dozen times, and 
dropped it. She had barely glanced at the 
card, as she mutilated it. It appeared to have 
no interest or value for her. 

This was an artistic performance, but it did 
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not deceive Terry. Deliberately, he gathered 
up the fragments, chose the biggest, shifted 
them about experimentally, finally pieced them 
together, surveyed the result behind the shelter 
of his hand, and did not show it to Sylvester. 
He scattered the fragments to the four corners 
of the court. 

"Well, of all things incredible and indescrib- 
able, in the presence of a perfect lady, where 
profanity is not permitted," said Terhune 

"A lot of incredible things have been known 
to happen, in this best of all possible worlds,** 
said Julie. 

Terry's amazement was natural. The name 
on the mutilated card had been Richard Car- 
michael. 



MRS. DAVENANT was not at home to 
any one except Miss Saxon. 

The hall-boy, keeping guard over her pri- 
vacy jealously downstairs, was deep in a love 
scene in "Helen's Heart." He wondered how 
its author looked in the throes of composition. 
If he could have peeped into her firelit room on 
this rainy afternoon, he would have been disap- 
pointed. Juhe was not in the throes of com- 
position at all. She was toasting the tips of 
her amethyst mules against the grate bars and 
talking to Diantha, too comfortable to go quite 
to sleep, as she lay cuddled into a little gray 
ball of fluff against the amethyst silk of Julie's 
negligee. 

"It may not be the wisest thing to do," Juhe 
said, "but I think I am going to do it, Di. I 
think I am going to tell Rose about Keith." 
Julie pinched the kitten's gray tail to provoke 
an expression of sympathy, but the kitten only 
purred. 

350 
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"Rose is in wrong," argued Julie. "She is 
hurt, and she does not get over the hurt and go 
on hving. She stands the pain like a sport, 
but she sulks. Now, she has got to stop sulk- 
ing before anything else can happen to her, 
and I think something beautiful is going to 
happen, Di, if I decide to let it. 

"Rose needs to be knocked out of that death 
in life self-control of hers, and come alive again. 
She could be scared out of it, or shocked out of 
it, or she could be talked out of it. And I have 
the gift of tongues. And I have suffered from 
just her complaint, so I know the answer. 
And I love her, Di — " 

Conversation ceased abruptly. Diantha 
thrust out a languid, inquiring tongue, and 
then composed herself to sleep. The rhythmic 
touch of her good friend's hand still soothed 
her, but Julie had drifted off to a country 
where Diantha could not go, and where Julie 
could never live again. She was losing herself 
in a story that nobody knew the inwardness of, 
except herself and Terry — the story that she 
was making up her mind to share with Rose. 

Behind her, in a drawer of her secretary, 
within reach of her hand as she sat, were his 
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pictures and letters. It was months since she 
had looked at them, and she did not look at 
them now. She had only to dose her eyes, and 
she saw a gypsy face, darkly colored, with 
full lips and deep, compelling eyes ; Keith Ha- 
ven's face. 

"The gypsy blood to the gypsy blood," ^diis- 
pered Julie, with slow tears starting to her 
eyes; "the gypsy blood — ^" 

Young Mrs. Davenant had danced and co- 
quetted her delicate way throu^ two radiantly 
happy years of girlhood in her Western home 
town, and been a moderately happy wife for 
more than a year, before she came to New 
York. She came to earn her living, an idea 
which she rather liked, though they frowned 
upon it in her home town. 

She had married for money, made the bar- 
gain with her eyes open, and stuck to it loyally. 
But a capitalist can be quite as indiscreet in a 
little town as a big one, and when the involved 
affairs of the Bamesville capitalist were at last 
straightened out, after his death, his widow 
f oimd herself with an income of two hundred 
dollars a year. 

Julie spent her first year's income in two 
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weeks, but at the end of those weeks, she had 
bullied and teased and smiled upon the one man 
she knew in New York, until he pulled wires, 
and had a place made for her on the staflF of a 
women's magazine. He gave her a dinner, to 
celebrate the appointment, and asked the Ha- 
vens. Mrs. Haven was iU and declined, but 
her husband came. That was Julie's first 
meeting with Keith. 

They could hardly have been said to fall in 
love with each other on that occasion, for they 
agreed that they had loved each other since the 
beginning of time. To confine the story of 
their relationship to terms of bare fact, which 
even now it was hard for her to do, Julie per- 
mitted another woman's husband to make love 
to her for several months, and finally persuaded 
him to confess to his wife that they were in love. 
The facts convey no idea of what happened to 
Julie. 

She discovered a new world and a new self, 
through Keith. She had been a pretty yoimg 
creature enough, with rather a rare amount of 
vitality and animation, but the full grace and 
radiance of her came into being through him. 
Julie would have ridiculed the notion of one 
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man and one only being made for her, but she 
had happened upon a man who was the physi- 
cal and spiritual complement of herself, and 
by grace of this accident, she gave him so much 
of her, that there was nothing left to love an- 
other man with. 

Julie, shading her eyes from the heat of the 
dying fire, did not dweU upon those magic days. 
She did not dare. The touch of his hand, the 
look of the streets, when they walked through 
them, side by side, with their pulses beating out 
the same rhythm, a certain shabby room on a 
certain street that she never passed through 
now — her room, where he had taken his first 
kiss — all these things were not safe subjects 
for reflection. 

And she passed briefly over the nightmare 
days that followed their confession to his wife. 
It was a straightforward confession, made of 
their own free will, but they got no credit for 
that. It seemed to Julie, rightly or wrongly, 
that the other woman's attitude was not so dig- 
nified as her own. 

Keith's wife tormented him with petty, nag- 
ging resentment. She harried him with de- 
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mands for the whole truth, until Julie was al- 
most sorry that the truth was so innocent, since 
she would not give them the benefit of the 
doubt. She refused to divorce him, she re- 
fused to forgive him, she teased him and fretted 
at him incessantly. She had never pretended 
to care deeply for him, and she did not now, 
but her pride was hurt, and she was bitterly 
jealous of Julie. 

She carried him off, at length, for a year on 
the Continent. The reports that she prompted 
her doctors to make him were in a fair way to 
become true, for she was fretting herself into a 
state of confirmed invalidism. 

It was rather a sordid and commonplace his- 
tory so far, the one love story of the radiant 
lady so many men had loved. The most sor- 
did chapter followed. 

The months after Keith left her were not 
without content and hope. It is hard not to 
hope that good will come of it, when you have 
put up a good fight and won. Julie and Keith 
had been in high places together. Their pas- 
sion had seemed the one reality there, and the 
unreal figure of a fretful sick woman, and an 
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abstract ideal, the ideal of marriage, were little 
things to hold them back from taking their full 
happiness. 

But they had held back, and because they 
had, any happiness that some unlooked for 
chance might save to them out of the tangle 
was theirs by right, so Julie thought. They 
had not forfeited their right to happiness. 
And if she must bear the pain of losing him, it 
was easier for her to bear if she could hope on, 
through the pain. She did hope on, until the 
night when Keith came. 

Up the carpeted stairs to her room he came 
' — the same little room where they had said 
good-by. Julie had hesitated to afford better 
quarters, because those four walls had shut her 
in with Keith. In that room, her fire was a 
necessity, not a luxury like the wood-fire that 
was burning now, for Julie and Diantha. She 
had struggled with the intricacies of the grate 
on bitter mornings, and banked the coal on win- 
ter nights. 

Julie was sitting before that fire and dream- 
ing, as she sat to-day, dreaming of her hope, 
and of a new chance which had come for the 
fulfillment of her hope. He was another wom- 
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an's husband, but the other woman did not 
want him, and Julie knew it, at last. She had 
earned her happiness, and at last it was on the 
way. 

His step on the stair was like a piece of her 
dreams. She did not dare get up, for fear of 
finding that it was not real. But it was real. 
Keith came into her room, and into the circle of 
firelight; Keith, with his eyes on fire with the 
want of her, and his arms held out ; Keith, who 
was soon to belong to her in every one's eyes, 
who was already her own by right. 

Julie had no dearer memory. That had 
been the supreme moment of her life, no mat- 
ter what followed on the heels of it. She 
pressed her hands over her eyes, and shivered. 
That night was worth all other nights, that 
night when Keith came back. 

After that beautiful, wordless moment, he 
dropped on his knees beside her, and buried 
his face. She put out a mothering hand to his 
close cropped, dark hair. Oh, it had not been 
long, her deepest happiness; it could be reck- 
oned by minutes. It lasted only until the first 
words he spoke. He spoke them brokenly, 
burying his face in her dress. 
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"I can't wait any longer. I am tired of 
waiting." She wanted to beg him not to go 
on, but she kept herself silent. "You belong 
to me. It is nobody's business. Nobody 
needs to know." 

The week before, the woman who gazed into 
the fire over his dark head, growing older with 
every breath she drew, saying good-by to her 
youth, and to him, had received this letter: 

"You want him, and I don't. I have never 
seriously believed that things went too far be- 
tween you. You are a brave woman. I wish 
I might have had you for my friend. He is 
not worthy of you, but I will give him his free- 
dom. I have told him so. I have told him 
that I want him to marry you. 

"Alice Haven." 

That was the end of her hopes and her 
dreams. Keith did not know that his wife had 
written to her. He would never tell her that 
his wife had offered to divorce him. An in- 
trigue with a married man was all that her one 
man in the world cared to offer her. Julie's 
one love aflFair was over, after that night. 
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That was all. On this dingy romance the 
brilliant and radiant Mrs. Davenant had built 
all her knowledge of life. A complication 
from which any heroine of hers could have 
freed herself in half a dozen ways; an affair 
with a man she would know for a cad at first 
sight, and forbid Rose to speak to. Yet it had 
been romance enough. 

Julie shook her silken draperies into place, 
and readjusted Diantha, who awaked to pro- 
test, and remained awake to purr. 

"So that's how it was, and I never thought 
so far back before, without crying my eyes 
out," said Julie. "Di, at the age of thirty- 
never-mind-what, your mistress is growing 
up. 

Mrs. Davenant, who declined to address 
women's clubs on the plea that she had no views 
upon serious subjects, now expressed herself 
on a very serious subject indeed before her 
drowsy audience of one. 

"The man and woman game," she said, "is 
at an experimental stage just now, and a 
chance to experiment at first hand with one 
man, whether he is a cad or a hero, is the big- 
gest chance to assist progress that a person of 
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your sex and mind can have, dear Di. It's 
better than howling for votes for women, to 
manage your man, and manage him right, no 
matter whether you get happiness out of it or 
not ; to get your hand in the game. 

**Now, that's what I want to tell Rose. Do 
you advise me to tell her, Di ?" 

The door was opening. The kitten boimced 
down out of Julie's lap, and ran to meet a new 
admirer, who entered, came forward quickly, 
bent over Julie, and pressed a rain wet cheek 
against hers. It was Rose. 

Julie drew the girl into the firehght, and 
looked at her, at the mouth with the proud and 
secret smile which she had called sulky, the 
lovely contours and. lines of the face, showing 
more sharply, after her weeks of secret strain, 
defining themselves gradually, like a still fire, 
burning clear. As she looked, the smile be- 
came prouder, and more secret, and the gray 
eyes regarded her coolly, across the infinite dis- 
tance that isolates youth, to suflFer and learn 
alone. 

"What's the matter? Do you think I ought 
to have brought an umbrella?" said Rose. "I 
hate them, and I love the feel of the rain in my 
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face, and this is a last year's suit. It is 
not raining hard either. I met Jimsy. He 
stopped to buy cigarettes, but he's on his way 
here." 

"That settles it," said Julie. 

"What?" said Rose. 

"I was going to tell you a story, if I had you 
to myself, darling, but it would not interest 
Jimsy, and it might not interest you. Will 
you put the kettle on, while I go and powder 
my nose?" 

Julie was right. No chapter from her auto- 
biography would have interested Rose vitally. 
It interested her more that on the way home 
from Julie's she met Prentiss. 

A clean-minded girl is at once closer to the 
dingy side of life, and farther from it, than any 
sophisticated citizen of the world can know. 
When she plays with fire, she has no doubt it 
will bum her, but she has no idea how the bums 
will hurt. So far. Rose had not been burned, 
and she was beginning to consider playing with 
fire a disappointing pm^suit. 

The first time she dined at Barton's alone 
with Prentiss, she rather expected to be cut 
by some of her acquaintances for taking that 
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rash step, but no such thing happened. It had 
not happened yet, though she was seeing him 
constantly, and her name was generally con- 
nected with his. Nobody credited her with 
being the latest and lightest of his loves. No- 
body would believe it, if she were, it seemed to 
Rose. She would still be the ingenue, pro- 
tected by a tolerant and patronizing world, and 
she was tired of being an ingenue. 

Prentiss did not really attract her, but she 
liked him. She Uked to compare his method 
of paying court to Carmichael's, and felt a 
sort of pride in CarmichaeFs subtler method. 
Carmichael, for instance, had held her hand 
when she wanted him to, and was therefore un- 
able to draw it away, Prentiss held it when he 
wanted to himself. Once he got it into his 
pudgy clasp by the time-honored device of ex- 
pressing an interest in palmistry. 

But if you called the man a cheap edition of 
Carmichael— that was her diagnosis— you had 
not said the last word about Wilbur Prentiss. 
He had good points of his own. Men liked 
him. He was open handed and straight in 
money matters. He was a loyal friend. 
Rose, however, gave no thought to his perf ec- 
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tions. Her business with him was to amuse 
herself. 

"Fumiy thing, little girl," said Prentiss, put- 
ting her into her red coat with exaggerated 
care, and looking down at the baby curls at the 
back of her neck in complete indiflFerence to a 
waiter anxious for a tip, near by, "you are 
clever, and I'm not, but I know a lot more 
about you than you do about me." But Pren- 
tiss had still something to learn about Rose, 
until the night when she dined with him at his 
apartment. 

Prentiss had worked round to this plan for 
the evening gradually, asking Rose first to dine 
at the Evert, with his friends, the Smiths, from 
Denver, and shifting the party to his own 
rooms, because Mr. Smith was fond of a cock- 
tail of Prentiss's invention, which required an 
elaborate set of ingredients. Finally, he called 
her up just as she was dressing, to say that his 
friends had been called out of town. He could 
come for Rose, and take her round to the 
Evert, of course, but the taxi he had sent to 
bring her to his apartment was already on the 
way. And the ices he had ordered were just 
arriving ; strawberry ice, and her own choice. 
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"Stay where you are. I'm coming, Billy," 
said Rose, and laughed, as she himg up the re- 
ceiver. Could not Billy have persuaded her 
to spend an hour indiscreetly, without lying so 
clumsily? Of course his friends from the 
West had been invented for her benefit. What 
could an uninterrupted hour or two of her so- 
ciety be worth, to a lazy creature like Billy, 
that he should take so much trouble to secure 
it? 

Did he propose to lock her into his studio, 
and make love to her, his modem, steam heated, 
electric lighted, parquet floored studio ? Billy 
hated candles and superfluous draperies. 

Rose could take care of herself. She was 
not in the least afraid of Billy. She would let 
him accomplish his base purpose, and see what 
came of it. She dressed carefully, and wore a 
fresh Uttle taffeta, long sleeved, and demure of 
cut, but the sauciest red in the whole spring 
gamut of reds. 

Women who make an art of dress learn to 
watch themselves for signs that a new set of 
colors is due. Sometimes the slightest dark- 
ening of hair or change of complexion can 
throw out of key the whole color scheme which 
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they have relied upon to put them at their hest, 
and force them to alter it. Rose was not an 
artist in dress, hut she had the instinct of an 
artist when she turned from the Dresden tints 
she had aflFected before to the living colors that 
suited her this spring. 

She was at her alluring best to-night. 
Spring had fired her blood. Her cheeks 
flamed with changing color. Her eyes nar- 
rowed and sparkled when she laughed. Terry 
had described her correctly ; she was not a god- 
dess now, but a woman, and a woman with her 
feet on the earth. 

Though she was not afraid of Billy, a queer 
little thrill of unaccustomed excitement went 
through her, as she leaned back in her taxi, on 
the way up to Fifty-sixth Street and his studio, 
and watched the Fifth Avenue lights slip by. 

Prentiss greeted her nervously. He did not 
look much like the villain in the play. He was 
just an eflFusive fat man, in a correct dinner 
coat. 

"BiUy, why don't you wear a sleek, black 
mustache, and twirl the ends of it?" asked Rose. 

"I'll wear anything you say," promised Billy 
absently, busy with the cocktail shaker. "You 
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know, I didn't half think you'd come," he con- 
fessed. 

Rose tasted her cocktail. 

"Mr. Smith of Denver has a ladylike taste 
in drinks," she observed. Her experience was 
not wide, but even so it was evident to her that 
it was the mildest of mixtures. 

Prentiss colored. "Smith is conventional," 
he began to explain, "most conventional. I 
shall not tell him that you dined here alone with 
me to-night." 

"No, I don't think you will," said Rose 
dryly. 

Prentiss turned purple, and then grinned. 
He led the way to the table, drew out her chair, 
and rang for Matsu, his man. Rose heard no 
more of Mr. Smith of Denver. 

Rose began her dinner with a good appetite. 
It was an elaborate meal, and she lingered over 
the courses. There was only one wine, a white, 
claret, heady, but light. Matsu kept her glass 
full, but Prentiss did not urge her to drink 
much. He was rather silent. He watched her 
constantly. He looked more than ever like a 
good, fat little boy. 
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"You're a sweet thing, Billy," said Rose, in 
Julie's best manner. Billy was a sweet thing, 
she thought. He ordered good dinners, and 
appreciated her clothes. She was comfortable 
with Billy. 

So far, her experiment had not furnished her 
with much excitement. Prentiss had not made 
her a single pretty speech. He did not pro- 
long the process of Ughting her cigarette, and 
let his hand touch hers, as usual. She missed 
his usual flow of light talk, the forbidden bits 
of gossip she gleaned from him, and the stories 
a shade spicier than Terry or Sylvester would 
have told her. 

To-night she might have been entertaining a 
shy young man at a party in Green River, in- 
stead of Prentiss. It lightened the atmos- 
phere when Matsu came in to change the plates. 
Rose practiced her few words of Japanese upon 
him, and he grinned at the result. 

"Laugh, Billy. It's a funny world," com- 
manded Rose. 

But Prentiss would not laugh. 

He was smoking one of his fat cigars, and 
finishing his coffee, on the cleared table, with 
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plenty of elbow room. "That's all. Never 
mind these cups," he said to Matsu. "Wash 
the dishes to-morrow. Good night." 

Rose went to the piano, and began to look 
through the pianola records that she found on 
top of it. She approved the selection, though 
Sylvester would have been dissatisfied with it, 
light opera predominating. This did not influ- 
ence Rose to-night. She was tired of being in 
the pupil stage. 

Rose felt thoroughly pleased with life. She 
had eaten Mr. Smith's share of the strawberry 
ice, which was real enough, if he was not. She 
thought lovingly of it, as she heard Matsu 
in the kitchenette, piling the dishes into 
the sink. Prentiss was looking anything but 
dangerous, as he gazed at her, through the 
smoke of his fat cigar. It was a domestic 
scene. * 

"Glad you're here?" asked Prentiss. 

Rose nodded, smiling. 

Just then, the clattering in the kitchenette 
broke off. Presently a door closed softly. 
Matsu was gone for the night — ^to whatever 
constituted a domestic scene, for him — and 
Prentiss had risen, and crossed the big room to 
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Rose. He stood looking down at her, with 
changed eyes. 

"Rose, are you really glad?" he said, and 
before she could answer, she was on her feet, 
somehow, and in his arms. 

She tried to push him away, tried to defend 
herself, but his light clasp was xmaccountably 
hard to break. Her strength was leaving her. 

"Billy, there's nothing doing." Rose 
grasped at one of Billy's favorite phrases. 
They came to her lips instinctively, panted out 
incoherently, to unhearing ears, strange to her 
own ears. 

"Oh, let me go. I tell you there's nothing 
doing." 

Prentiss did not hear. Rose stopped strug- 
gling. She saw his face, red and strange above 
her, almost grotesque, and she could have 
laughed at it. Then she felt his arms tighten 
round her, and hold her hungrily close. He 
kissed her, once and again. She felt his kisses 
everywhere, on her eyes, her lips, her throat — 

It was not long that he held her so, but it had 
seemed longer. Now he let her go. 

"It's all right ? You aren't angry ? It is all 
right?" he said. 
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Rose did not answer, but her white, transfig- 
ured face told him what he wanted to know, 
and more. He could not quite tell the mean- 
ing of all he saw there. He looked at her in 
awed silence. He had never seen her so beau- 
tiful 

She faced him so for a moment, then the rapt 
look faded from her face and she turned uncer- 
tainly away from him. There was a divan in a 
comer of the room, and she went gropingly 
toward it, and dropped down on it, hiding her 
face. 

Prentiss hovered over her distractedly. 

"Rose, forgive me," he blundered. "I was 
just trying it out. I didn't know. You did 
encourage me, and I just didn't have your 
number, that's all. I've got it now all right. 
Don't you believe me?" 

Rose made an inarticulate sound that was 
like assent. 

I've got it straight now," Prentiss insisted, 
and— funny thing— I'm glad I was wrong' 
about you. I'm glad you're — ^the right sort. 
It's your style. The other kind of thing — 
doesn't suit you." 

After this unwonted flight of rhetoric, he 
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paused to take breath and tried to thrust a 
large, clean handkerchief into her hand. 

"Can't we stay friends?" he begged. 

The still figure on the couch did not accept or 
refuse the offer, but a hand closed on his big 
handkerchief. Presently Rose sat up, and 
smiled at him, a wistful smile, more appealing 
than tears. 

"I'm a brute," he admitted, promptly, "a 
brute and a fool. You'd better go home, I 
suppose?" 

"Yes, Billy," said Rose, quite steadily. 

"Don't want to go out with me somewhere? 
I've queered these rooms for you, I suppose, 
but we could take in an act of a show, and get 
supper, after, get our minds off this, you 
know." 

Billy would have handled the situation bet- 
ter, if she had not disappointed him. Now it 
embarrassed him. 

"Or I'll take you straight home in a taxi, 
or send you, if you're afraid to have me go 
with you. You aren't afraid of me, are 
you?" 

Even after his late exhibition, he looked com- 
paratively harmless, in spite of his tell-tale 
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color and shortness of breath. "Are you?'* he 
insisted. 

Rose got herself together, stood up, and held 
out her hand to him. "No, I'm not afraid of* 
you. You did make a little mistake, and you'd 
better not take me home. I can get there my- 
self. I want to be alone now. It's not you, 
but myself that I am afraid of, Billy." 

After prolonged argument, that was all she 
would say to him, and he finally had to let her 
go home alone. Rose, climbing the steps of 
the Lancaster Arms, and trailing past Mr. 
Perkins's desk with a faint good night, was 
only a dispirited ghost of the goddess-girl. 

The elevator was out of order. Rose, 
breathless from her long climb, paused half 
way up the last flight before her own, sank 
down on the stairs, leaned against the shabby 
w^U, and closed her eyes. Prentiss was not 
much to blame. She had encouraged him, and 
he had misunderstood. She had not re- 
proached him. She had given him no idea of 
the shame and pain that he made her suflFer. 

She was suflFering now. The experience 
was a hideous parody of a scene with Richard, 
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unf orgotten, but touched with the charm that 
everything connected with Richard had for her, 
a softening light of dreams. Prentiss had ban- 
ished that light from it. 

Naked and ugly, she saw the thing that she 
and Richard had almost done, and she shrank 
from it, but she did not shrink from Richard. 
She could never feel cleansed of it, while Rich- 
ard was soiled with it still. She was no longer 
glad that her skirts were clean, and she had 
escaped from him. She did not want to 
escape. She wanted to take him with her, 
back to the simple and upright traditions which 
he had deserted. They were his birthright, as 
well as hers. Richard was hers, and she 
wanted him, as she was never to want anything 
else of life. She knew it, now, still shaken by 
Prentiss's rude awakening ; she wanted the man 
she loved. 

With a long, tired sigh, she drew herself 
erect, at last, and went on, up the last little 
flight of stairs, to her rooms, above. It was 
dark in the corridor. Her door was ajar, and 
there was a faint, fresh smell in her room. 
The twinkling lights of the town crowded in at 
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the window to greet her, but she had no eyes 
for then* greeting. Waiting for her on the 
couch was a box of white roses. 
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ROSE stirred, smiled in her sleep, and 
waked, smiling. She turned misty, in- 
quiring eyes toward the narrow, white cur- 
tained window of her bedroom. Roof-tops 
and chimney-pots were all she could see from 
this window, but they were good to look at, in 
the glancing, morning sun. She shook her 
long braids back over her shoulders, sat up, and 
thrust her bare feet into her waiting, blue 
mules. 

She was to wear her new hat to-dav, dark 
blue, with an upstanding, scarlet quill. And 
what else was to happen to-day? What had 
happened last night ? 

Rose huddled her sheer, silk kimono closer 
about her shoulders, and shivered. She re- 
membered now, and the strength of the sunny 
morning went out of her blood. Carmichael 
had sent her roses. He would try to commimi- 
cate with her, try to see her. And he had 

375 
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opened his campaign again at her moment of 
least resistance, when the longing for him had 
renewed its hold upon her. 

"Oh, it's all to do over again," said Rose 
aloud. 

How could she give him up twice? How 
could she have given him up once? He was 
hers, and she wanted him. 

She had little strength left to make a second 
fight against him. She would not make the 
mistake of overestimating her strength. She 
must get out of her rooms, before he could call 
her up. She hurried through dressing, and ate 
unheated rolls with her coflFee. She put on the 
new hat with hardly a glance. She pinned a 
white rose to her coat, ashamed of the weak- 
ness, but unable to resist it. Just as she 
reached the elevator at the bottom of her pri- 
vate stairs, her telephone rang. 

"Somebody on your wire. Miss Rose," said 
old Jerry, when he brought up the lift, at last, 
"but you didn't answer." 

"I'm in a hurry," said Rose. "I couldn't 
stop to answer. And Jerry, if any one should 
call up or come here for me to-day, please say 
that I shan't be home until late this evening." 
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The doctor's book-lined room was a safe 
refuge, in spite of his telephone, for Rose was 
not alone in this room, with the silent thing, 
that might speak with Richard's voice, at any 
moment. The doctor's stoop-shouldered figure 
was a protection. The thought of Mrs. Car- 
penter, sewing in her sunny room upstairs, was 
a protection too. 

"You've been so good to me," said Rose, 
awkwardly, as she was helping to sort the 
morning mail. "My mother writes that she 
hopes you can both give us a day or two while 
I am at home this summer. I wish you could. 
It is sweet in Green River." 

"You have not found it — sweet in New 
York?" suggested Doctor Carpenter, deep in 
a book catalogue as he asked this leading ques- 
tion. 

Carmichael called her at quarter of twelve, 
his old hour. What a creature of habit he was. 
Had it cost him nothing to break off the habit 
of her? 

"For you, Miss Rose," said Doctor Car- 
penter, holding out the receiver. "A young 
man in a hurry. — ^What? What's that, my 
dear?" 
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"I am not here," said Rose, in a breathless 
voice. "Please tell him I am not here." 

Her employer gave her one long, searching 
look from behind his spectacles, and Rose met 
it bravely. Then he repeated her message, and 
turned back to his desk without another glance 
at her. But that afternoon, when he left her to 
look up a reference in a book which had over- 
flowed the library shelves, and been consigned, 
with others, to the rear drawing-room, he men- 
tioned casually that he could hear the telephone 
ring from that room, and Rose need not inter- 
rupt her work to answer it. It rang at three, 
and Rose, at the limit of her endurance, picked 
up the receiver and answered. Doctor Car- 
penter saw her, and softly shut the door be- 
tween the rooms. 

But it was only Julie who had called her. 
The sweet, trailing voice had never been an 
unwelcome sound to Rose before. To-day she 
could hardly reply to it. 

"Coming in to tea? I particularly want 
you, dear, to-day," Julie said. 

Rose assented. She would stay and dine 
with Julie, and spend the night on her couch. 
She would be safe at Julie's. She would have 
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no news of Carmichael there. That being set- 
tled, she had an overwhehning desire for news 
of him, and called the Lancaster Arms. 

*'Any messages for me? Any mail?" she 
said. 

"A gentleman called you up three times," 
said Jerry. "The same voice all three times, 
but he would not leave his name. I don't think 
it was Mr. Terhune or Mr. Sylvester," he 
added, helpfully. 

Rose took the familiar walk to Julie's me- 
chanically, with small idea what she saw in 
the lingering twilight of the busy, spring 
streets. Her brain was too tired to register 
new impressions. She hoped that she would 
come in upon everything in its accustomed 
order at Julie's, the kettle simmering, Sylves- 
ter at the piano, Terry teasing Diantha, Julie 
in her amethyst tea-gown, before the fire. 

She felt exhausted, as if she had done a day's 
hard physical work, but no nearer to giving in, 
in her fight against Richard. She could not 
have given in, if she would. It was too late for 
that. She could see how it was, that men 
fought to the death, squandering their last bit 
of physical endurance on a losing fight. Pro- 
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longed struggle hypnotized them into a state 
where they eould not stop fighting. They 
might be defeated in the end, but they could not 
give up. 

She opened the white-painted door almost 
eagerly, and started up the stairs. At the foot 
of the last flight, which led to the top floor, and 
Julie's rooms, she stopped. Some one was 
hurrying down. With a little hurt cry of 
childish disappointment which she could not 
suppress, Rose saw that it was her hostess. 

"Running away from me?" Rose said. 

Julie stopped before her, and took both her 
hands. Juhe seemed excited and strange, but 
radiantly lovely. She put a caressing hand on 
Rose's shoulder. 

"Dear, go on up. I have to go out and get 
something," she explained vaguely. 

"Then take me, too. I don't want to stay 
alone," said Rose. 

"No, there is something of yours upstairs, 
and I want you to have it, now," said Julie. 
"I don't want you to wait for it any longer, not 
even a few minutes longer. It is really yours. 
Remember I told you so." 

Suddenly she caught Rose in her arms, and 
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broke into excited sobs, on her shoulder. Rose 
had never seen her cry before. 

"Oh, my dear little girl—" said Julie, "my 
own — " 

Her voice was sweeter than Rose had ever 
heard it, but its sweetness did not touch her. 
She stiffened in Julie's arms. 

"Richard is up there in that room," said 
Rose. 

"Yes, he is there. Oh, I am selfish to tell 
you, instead of letting you find it out for your- 
self," said Julie. "I know about — everything, 
dear. Richard told me, after you sent him 
away. He came here and told me all about it. 
He has been here often. Rose, I am fond of 
him. I can never forgive him for hurting you 
so, but I can't help being fond of him. He has 
my full consent, and I have been harder upon 
him than any stern parent could be. I have 
gone into his financial prospects with him, and 
his spiritual state. I would not let him marry 
you, just because he could not get you any 
other way. He had to convince me that it 
was a real change of heart he had gone 
through, and he did convince me. Darling, 
you have worked your miracle. You wonder- 
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fill, fearless chUd; you poor, brave, lonely 
chad." 

Rose released herself. "I must go," she 
said. "I must go now." 

"Yes, go and take your happiness," said 
Julie. "You've earned it, dear." 

"Oh, no," said Rose, with a groping hand 
on the stair rail. "Oh, no." 

"Child, don't you understand?" said Julie. 
"He's up there, waiting, — ^your own man, that 
you made out of a handful of commonplace 
clay, and the faith in your eyes, and the desire 
in your heart. Richard wants you. He wants 
to marry you." 

The gathering storm in the girl's eyes 
checked Julie. 

Rose, going over and over every possible 
tiu-n and chance of her love story, had prepared 
herself even for this emergency, but words that 
she had never meant to say came pouring now 
from her starved, grieved heart. 

"No, he is not my man," said Rose. "He is 
the man who puzzled and frightened and hurt 
me. That's what he is to me. I've given him 
all the love I had in my heart, and all the 
strength I had in my soul, and now I've got 
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nothing left to give him. What more does he 
want? And why should you mix yourself up 
in a messy, backstairs ajffair like this? Why 
couldn't you keep your hands clean? You 
know nothing about men like him, httle minded, 
cowardly men." 

The older woman was silent. 

"Do you think I could work myself up to the 
point of marrying him twice?" Rose demanded. 
"Don't you know that it was all the stored love 
and sweetness of my youth I had ready for him 
once, and he would not have it? Do you think 
I could get it together again at a minute's 
notice, for him or for any man?" 

"Oh, never again," said Julie, "never quite 
so sweet. Never the same again." 

"I'd marry any man in the world," said Rose, 
"before Richard. If I must settle down and 
be moderately happy I won't settle down with 
the man who might have opened dreamland 
and fairyland to me forever. He could have 
owned me, body and soul, and he threw away 
the chance. The man who gets what's left of 
me shan't be Richard." 

"Go and tell him so," said Julie quietly. 
"Are you afraid to see him?" 
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Rose, her little burst of angiy speech sud- 
denly over, turned, and walked quietly and 
droopingly up the stairs, 

Julie's door was closed. Rose did not knock, 
but turned the handle softly, and opened it, 
and went in. She stood just inside the door, 
with both hands behind her, clasped tight, to 
control their trembling, as she looked into the 
room. 

There was no light in the room but the fad- 
ing light of the late spring afternoon. Car- 
michael stood by a half open window, looking 
out. The curve of his brown head was out- 
lined against the white of the straight falling 
curtain. He turned, came a step or two 
toward Rose, and stood still. He did not hold 
out his arms to her. He waited her verdict in 
silence. 

He was not the dimly seen center of her first 
vague day-dreams, he was not the strange 
monster that she had shrunk from, but he was 
the man she had missed, the man she belonged 
to, and the man who was hers. He was Rich- 
ard. All the other people in the world 
had gone away, and left her alone with Rich- 
ard. 
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"I am so tired, dear," said Rose, going to 
him. 

"But it*s all right now, dear," said Car- 
michael, taking her gently in his arms. 



THE END 
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